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Art. I—TuHE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE SCOTTISH TOURIST. 


1. A Tour through the whole Island of Great Britain, and 
Volume III., which completes this Work, and contains a 
Tour through Scotland. By a GENTLEMAN (known to be 
by DANIEL DEFOE). Printed and sold by G. STRAHAN, in 
Cornhill, 1727. 

2. Toddles’s Highland Tour. London: ROUTLEDGE, 1864. 


MonrTHus ago the summer tide of tourists has receded from our 
straths and glens townwards to the last drop. The Trossachs, 
the rich indented lochs of Argyle, the hoary peaks of Glencoe, 
the dusky forests of Braemar, the snowy and savage precipices 
of the Cairngorms, a while ago all swarming with busy, noisy, 
intrusive citizens, are now as silent as much less than a century 
ago they were all the year round ; more silent indeed, since the 
indigenous population of these regions has within the century 
notably and beneficially decreased. To live ever in crowds has 
a social influence on man. To live ever alone has also an influ- 
ence, though to call it social might sound Irish. The fate of the 
chronic inhabitants of tourist districts, who are three months of 
the year in the midst of a throng, and have to pass the rest of 
it in solitude, must subject them to peculiar influences which 
no one has thought it worth while specially to study and eluci- 
date. Those influences must have a special development in 
these actively concerned in ministering to the comforts and 
pleasures of the tourist: the faculties continuously strained to 
their utmost stretch for a few months—the strain then suddenly 
withdrawn till its periodical recurrence. One would expect this 
to have a kind of hibernating influence. We remember, for 
instance, a head-waiter of an establishment through which the 
throng of a great pleasure district passed all day and - night ; 
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whatever time you arrived or departed, early or late, mid- 
night or dawn, he was ever in a state of brisk, civil activity. 
We asked him when he slept. “I sleep in winter,’ was the 
answer. 

Connected with this, however, is another and larger social 
phenomenon, the diagnosis of which, whatever we may say of 
its cause, is more accessible to us, and is seen by all of us. A 
century ago, a sensible man, residing in “the West: end,” would 
have as soon thought of going for change of air to Whitechapel 
or Wapping as to Glencoe or Braemar, where he and his neigh- 
bours now crowd in until they almost carry London with them, 
and where they profess to imbibe a vast amount of enjoyment. 
Whence has come this social change? We profess not to go 
into its depths, and display its hidden causes. But as the mat- 
ter is really one worth looking at, the holiday-seekers of the 
last year who have returned from the poetry to the prose of 
life, in the interval when the recollections of last year’s tour 
are mingling with the projects for the coming summer, may 
perhaps peruse with interest at the domestic hearth some notice 
of the conditions under which the scenery of Scotland, and 
especially of the Highlands, became fashionable. The litera- 
ture connected with its rise in the world we consider especially 
deserving of attention. Some day or other it may tax the 
powers of some mighty compiler in the production of a “Biblio- 
theca Itineraria.” Meanwhile we believe that in a few casual 
notices of it we shall be breaking new ground. 

“ Tourist” is a new word; it is not to be found in Johnson, 
who, however, defines “tour” as a “ramble or roving journey.” 
To this Webster adds “ circuit,’ “excursion,” “trip,” and tells 
us that a tourist is one who makes a tour. This seems to be 
coming something near the point, as indicating locomotion for 
the purposes of enjoyment, not of business or duty. And as 
among by far the greater portion of mankind no such enjoy- 
ment exists, or is capable of being conceived, and even among 
ourselves it is a comparatively recently discovered source of 
enjoyment, the varicus phenomena indicating its origin and 
progress onwards to its present vast influence as an institution 
of our country and age, seem sufficiently important for a little 
special attention. 

We may trace its beginnings in something more subtle than 
by putting the finger on the name of the first man who actually 
made a journey for pleasure. Indications of the enjoyment of 
scenery and variety among those who moved about on duty or 
business are the germs of the tourist’s passion. Our history 
gets far on before we have much of this. The first strangers 
from the civilized world who are recorded as visiting us—Julius 
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Agricola and his followers—came on stern business. Tacitus, 
in his clear, rapid narrative of the transaction, sticks closely to 
that business, and permits not his pen to wander into devious 
paths. One would like to know what they thought of the 
scenery. There is a well-known tradition that as they marched 
northwards over the spur of the Ochils, and came to that nick 
called the Wicks of Beglie, and saw beneath them the broad 
strath of Tay, with its gleaming river and background of moun- 
tains, they exclaimed, “ Behold the Tiber! behold the field of 
Mars!”—-a comparison which Scott and many of his fellow- 
countrymen reprobate as a gross injustice to the northern river. 
It is necessary, however, to throw this story away as a modern 
invention. Indeed, from the invasion of Agricola to the present 
time, or even to the time of the first publishing of the excla- 
mation, is far too long for tradition to live. 

Just twice are there remarks in Tacitus which in any way 
connect themselves with the character of the scenery. When, 
as he describes it, the army marched northward, and the fleet 
sailed in sight of it, the land troops, when they recounted their 
adventures to their colleagues of the fleet, told of the dense 
forests they had penetrated, and the rough mountains they had 
scrambled over. In the speech of Agricola, so accurately re- 
ported,—and, by the way, Tacitus is quite impartial, and makes 
room for the spirited speech of Galgacus, the leader of the Cale- 
donians, although it would have been a far more important 
service had he just told us what language that eminent patriot 
used,—in the speech of Agricola there is an allusion to fatiguing 
marches across fens, mountains, and rivers, Cum vos paludes 
montesve et flumina fatigarent. It is a pity that we have not 
something more palpable and critical than this, from some 

Yoman pen, for the Romans knew good scenery. They are 
said to have even walked about for pleasure. In Strabo men- 
tion is made how two Roman legionaries, found in Spain at a 
distance from their post, who could give no better account of 
themselves than that they walked for enjoyment, were deemed to 
be two lunatics who had escaped from bondage, and were an 
object of considerable anxiety to the good people who desired to 
see them safe back to their camp." 

1“ Mods 5¢ Ovérrwvas, 8re mpGrov els 7d TGv ‘Pwyalwy raphrOov orpardéresor, 
idévras Tov Takiapxav Twas, dvaxdumrrovras év Tals ddois wepimdrov xdpw, paviay 
UVrodaBbvres, iyetobae Thy dd5dv adrois éml Tas oxnvds’ ws Céov H wévew Kal’ Hovxlav 
lipubévras, 4) udxecOa.” 

“ Et vettones, quo tempore primum in Romanorum venerunt castra, cum 
quosdam centuriones viderent, deambulandi causa viam hac illac flectere, 
opinatos insanire homines, duces se eis ad tabernacula prebuisse : putabant 
enim aut in tabernaculo quiete sedendum, aut pugnandum esse.”—Gzo0G. 
L. 111. cap. iv. 
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It would require very positive and distinct evidence, how- 
ever, to prove that the Romans ever went so far from the indo- 
lent luxuriousness, in which alone they found true pleasure, as 
to seek it in the active and sometimes afflictive pursuits of the 
modern tourist. If Cicero or Atticus walked together in the 
shady avenues of Tusculum, while they discussed the difference 
between goodness and perfection, or Virgil enjoyed a saunter 
in his Mantuan farm, we may be assured that no citizen of the 
empire mounted his impedimenta on his shoulders to ramble 
about in Britain, even among such scenery within the walls as 
he could safely approach. Their sense of the noble in scenery 
advanced so far as to accept of the savage and terrible as worthy 
of enjoyment. This we see even in the selection of their villas ; 
but they enjoyed it all in indolent contemplation, not in active 
vagabondage, " 

The next set of notable visitors were the Irish monks, 
who came over to re-convert us after the inroads of strangers 
from Scandinavia had swept Christianity as well as Roman 
civilisation out of the land. We have ample narratives of 
the ways and pursuits of these monks. We know that they 
went about a good deal. St. Columba, for instance, paid a 
memorable visit to Brude the King of the Picts at his 
lodge on the banks of the Ness; and St. Cormac on his way 
from Ireland to Iona to visit his old friends there, went so 
far astray among the Hebrides, that some people suppose he 
had gone to Iceland. But we get no notions of scenery from 
these monks; and, in fact, they speak so indistinctly of the 
nature of the country, that we might suppose from Adamnan’s 
Life of the Master that Iona was a very fertile island, fruitful 
in corn and grass, if we did not know it to be a barren rock, 
and believe it to have been just as barren fourteen hundred years 
ago as it is now. 

When King Edward came over, his mission was entirely on 
business. But whether or not he himself enjoyed the scenery 
of the territory he was so determined to take, he adorned it for 
the present day by planting in it the finest castles which the 
country possesses. On the other side of the War of Independence 
there probably was not much enjoyment of mere scenery. 
Wallace, according to tradition, frequented Cartland Craigs—a 
grand rocky cleft in the fruitful vale of Clyde—but it was rather 
for protection than to court the influence of sublimity in stringing 
the nerves to deeds of heroism. Bruce had to wander through 
the very finest scenery in Scotland. Part of it comes out with 
grand effect in the Lord of the Isles, but it is a different 
affair when we go to Barbour’s epic. So when Bruce had to 
find a retreat in the fastnesses of the Cairngorm mountains, 
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here is all we have, when he might have taken his hero to the 
wondrous Loch Avon, and made him say as Scott makes him 
say at Coruisk—“ St. Mary! what a scene is here,” and so on. 


“The queen dwelt thus in Kildrummy, 
And the king and his company 
That war twa hundred an na ma, 
Fra they had sent their horse them fra, 
Wanderet amang the high mountains, 
Where he and his oft tholed pains, 
For it was to the winter near, 
And so fell foes about him were, 
That all the country them warred. 
So hard among them assailed 
Of hunger, cold, and showers snell, 
That none that lives can well it tell.” 
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Between the War of Independence and the great contest in 
the seventeenth century, the only considerable visits to Scot- 
land were those of the French auxiliaries, who returned home 
terrified by the hungry sordidness of the land and the barbarous 
independence of the common people. Clarendon tells us that 
when the astounding intelligence of the signing of the Cove- 
nant, and the collection of a Scottish army, reached London,— 
“the truth is, there was so little curiosity either in the Court 
or the country to know anything of Scotland, or what was done 
there, that when the whole nation was solicitous to know what 
passed weekly in Germany and Poland, and all other parts of 
Europe, no man ever inquired what was doing in Scotland, 
nor had that kingdom a place or mention in one page of any 
Gazette.” 

Oliver Cromwell paid a visit to Scotland, a visit decidedly 
on business of a very engrossing kind. In one of his de- 
spatches he noticed the character of one morsel of our scenery 
in his own professional way. The finest of those deep ravines 
cut into the rock of St. Abb’s Head, he calls a place “ where 
ten men to hinder are better than forty to make their way.” 
He left his mark on the country; not such a brand as he put 
on Ireland, for only a portion of the Scots people were at enmity 
with him. From the railway, however, in passing the great 
square tower of Borthwick, one can see a portion of the stone 
facing, beautifully peeled by his ordnance from the neighbour- 
ing height. It gives one a lively notion of how 
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“ Oliver Crummell, 
He did her pummel, 
And made a breach in her battlement.” 
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Cromwell noted what he saw in Scotland for his own utili- 
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tarian purposes, and he greatly enriched the country by open- 
ing trade. Before his time, everything known about the 
national resources is of a vague kind, and had there been 
tourists in the reign of Charles 11, it would have been in the 
records of the proceedings of the Protectorate, that they would 
have found what parts of Scotland were likely to afford a good 
inn. Cromwell sent a commissioner named Thomas Tucker 
to investigate the trade statistics of Scotland. This man’s 
report was printed by the late Lord Murray for the Banna- 
tyne Club, and is the earliest satisfactory account of the towns 
and harbours of Scotland, and of the material resources of the 
country. 

It is more to the point of the present article, that one of 
Cromwell’s troopers, by name Richard Franck, wandered over a 
great part of Scotland, and recorded his movements in a solid 
book. The temptation that led him onwards was the fishing- 
rod. For an estimate of his knowledge and aptness in this 
craft, we may refer to Mr. Russel’s book on the Salmon: a 
wonderful combination, by the way, of those qualities deemed 
incompatible with each other,—science, statistics, and fun. 
Franck seems to have been a conceited, pompous, prosing man, 
and a euphuist of the most inflated kind. Yet the fellow 
had evidently a sense of scenery, which he lets out in his own 
floundering way. So of Loch Lomond he says :—* This small 
Mediterrane is surrounded with woods, mountains, rockey, boggy, 
sandy, and miry earth; and is the greatest inland sea in Scot- 
land ; nor is it parallel’d with any southward ; and all the north 
inferiour to it, excepting only the Lough called Ness.” Then 
presently comes he to “ Beautiful Buchanan, besieged with 
bogs and baracadoed with birch trees ; the Highlander’s land- 
scape and the Lowlander’s prospect; whose boggy swamps incom- 
mode the traveller.” The following fragmentary passages will 
perhaps suffice as specimens of the trooper’s manner :— 


“Let us relinquish the suburbs of Leven, to trace the flourishing 
skirts of Calvin, whose smiling streams invite the angler to examine 
them ; for here one would think the stones were steep’d in the oil of 
Oespres, to invite the fish to come ashore: where you may observe 
every bubling stream reflect a smile on the amorous banks, covered 
with green, and enamell’d with flowers. Here also the sylvans upon 
shady bushes bathe themselves in silver streams; and where trouts, to 
sport and divert the angler, will leap on shore, though with the loss 
of their lives.” 

Then came the “turrets of sooty Glorret” or Glorat, near to 
which place 


*“ Glides the glittering Kaldar ; a large and spacious rapid 
river, accommodated both with trout and salmon: but the access 
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lies too open, more especially amongst her pleasant gliding streams, 
where the angler, if lord of his exercise, may expect incredible 
entertainments: whose foundations are laid in gravelly sand, and 
interchangably mixed with shining stones that look not unlike to 
golden granulaes: but were they such, I should fancy Tagus but a 
toy to it. Because to imprint in the angler’s memory those remark- 
able characters of shining rocks, glittering sands, and falls of water, 
which ’tis morally impossible he should ever forget. 

“ Not far from this dingy Castle of Glorret, stands delectable Kil- 
sieth; in whose martial fields Marquess Montross defeated his 
countrymen. North-west from thence we must top those burdened 
mountains of Compsy, whose weeping rocks moisten the air, represent- 
ing the spouts; and are a lively emblem of the cataracts of Nile. 
From whence we descend to the Kirk of Compsy ; near to which kirk 
runs the memorable Anderwick, a rapid river of strong and stiff 
streams ; whose fertil banks refresh the borderer, and whose fords, if 
well examined, are arguments sufficient to convince the angler of 
trout; as are her deeps, when consulted, the noble race and treasure 
of salmon ; or remonstrate his ignorance in the art of angling.” 


Fifty years later, a countryman of Franck’s, much less genial 
and eloquent, had the misfortune to visit us. It was in the 
year 1704 that an Englishman, name unknown, penetrated 
a little way into Scotland, though, had he consulted his ease 
and safety, he had better have stayed in Lombard Street. There 
is an old Latin saying, that indignation makes one poetical ; 
and the indignant expression of his fears and sufferings has 
actually imparted to this man’s narrative a descriptive vigour 
and richness totally unintended on his part. Leaving Craw- 
fordjohn, he says: ‘ From this place I went over mighty hills, 
sometimes being amongst the clouds and sometimes amongst 
bogs, I think without seeing a house, or anybody but a poor 
shepherd’s boy, to Elvinfoot, a poor sorry place of two or three 
houses ; and here is a rapid river that tumbles over a rocky 
bottom, though it is not deep. . . . I should not have tra- 
velled this day, being Sunday, but I was willing to get out 
of this country as soon as I could; oh, the curse that at- 
tended it! Iwas far past Elvinfoot, and the road, or rather 
steep tracks—for since I left Douglass I hardly saw any other— 
were so obscure, I could hardly find a way, and the rocks were 
so thick and close that I had often much ado to get myself 
and horse between them. Now I were on a vast precipice of 
a high rock, with the river roaring under me, and anon I was 
in a bog!” Poor man, this was far from the worst of it. Mist 
came on, good, sound Scotch mist. He had the folly to enter 


1 North of England and Scotland in 1704. Printed in 1818 from a Ms. 
in possession of Mr, Johnson. 
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on that ground without a pocket-compass,—a folly no tourist 
should ever perpetrate. 

A dark cloud, he tells us, came between him and the sun, “and 
out of this cloud fell such a shower of rain,that I was wet through 
presently, and it grew so suddenly dark that I could scarcely see 
my hands. I got down and groped with my hands for a path, 
but quickly found the sheep-tracks had misled me. I began to 
sink in half way up the leg, and my horse more, and now and 
then I tumbled over a bank, but what sort of one 1 could not 
tell; and now I came so near the river that I heard it roar dis- 
mally, and did not know but every step I went I might tumble 
down a steep cliff, or fall into the river Annan.” After waiting 
for some time he fell to “ holloring,” but in vain, and he feared 
going up the hill, not knowing what company he might find 
there. Night came on him, and he tried to sleep in his saddle 
and horse-cloth, but he had to shift them over and over, as when- 
ever he lay down he found himself sinking in the bog. “As the 
day,” he continues, “ began to dawn, I hoped it fair, but feared a 
fog. Sometimes I thought I saw a bush at a distance, and 
sometimes a house; but plainly discerned that if I had gone 
lower down the hill, I had gone into a deep bog by the river 
side. I went a mile one way, and then back again, and a mile 
the other, but could see neither house or road.” He came at 
last to a village. Belated travellers are proverbially unscrupu- 
lous in giving trouble, but this one’s method of proceeding was 
quite original. “My patience had served me almost all it 
would, and I threatened to break their windows, but could not 
find a pane of glass in the town. I then fell to unthatching a 
house, and pulled off some of the turf, at which a fellow came 
angrily out, but when he saw me was very humble, and directed 
me over the small river Annan, and in the way to Moffat, for 
which I rewarded him; and on this 17th of April 1704, I got 
to Moffat. This is a small straggling town among high hills, and 
is the town of their wells, in summer time people coming here 
to drink of their waters; but what sort of people they are, or 
where they get lodgings, I can’t tell, for I did not like their 
lodgings well enough to go to bed.” Such was a stranger’s in- 
troduction, about a century and a half ago, to this which is now 
the most charming watering-place in the British dominions. 

Everybody is, or ought to be acquainted with the Letters from 
a Gentleman in the North of Scotland to his Friend in London, 
commonly attributed to Captain Burt, an engineer officer who 
helped General Wade to make his famous roads. It is a pity 
that more is not known of him. He is mentioned in the little 
book called the Olio of William Davis, who says he was a 
pompous man, and tells a story about his pomposity being 
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snubbed. Rebuking an Aberdeen boy for not tendering him 
due respect, he said: “Don’t you know, sirrah, that I’m the 
representative of His Majesty ;’ to which the answer was: 
“ Representative o’ His Maujesty! I’ve seen a better representa- 
tive o’ His Maujesty on a bawbee,’—that is to say, on a half- 
penny. The anecdote is in keeping with the remarkable 
absence of the faculty of veneration common to the youth of 
Aberdeen, but it certainly exemplifies a- logical confusion, 
which is not among their defects. In those districts where it 
would now be an outrage on one of the most sacred laws of 
fashion to abuse anything, Burt abused right and left. He was 
a thorough John Bull; made his own country the standard of 
everything, and found things elsewhere to be right or wrong 
just as they conformed with, or diverged from, his standard. 
But for all that, his descriptions are accurate and valuable. 
The engravings in the old editions of the book are very curious. 
They give us the genuine costume of Highlanders in the period 
between the two rebellions. There we see the original belted 
plaid in its latter days, and just before the genius of one of 
Wade’s army tailors invented the philabeg,—for such is the 
ignoble origin of the costume which the advertisements of 
Highland drapers, appealing to the Cockney mind, call the 
“ancient garb of Old Gaul.” Burt sighed for Richmond Hill 


and its gentle beauties, and a sentence taken almost anywhere 
from his book shows the horror he felt of Highland scenery. 
Thus :— 


“Tn passing to the heart of the Highlands we proceed from bad to 
worse, which makes the worst of all the less surprising; but I have 
often heard it said by my countrymen, that they verily believed if an 
inhabitant of the south of England were to be brought blindfold into 
some narrow rocky hollow, enclosed with these horrid prospects, and 
then to have his bandage taken off, he would be ready to die with fear, 
as thinking it impossible he should ever get out to return to his native 
country.”? 


An English officer quartered at Fort Augustus immediately 
after the ’Forty-Five, gave forth his sorrows in similar strains :— 


“It is a rarity to see the sun, but constantly black skies and rusty 
looking rocky mountains, attended with wintry rains and cutting winds, 
with violent streams of water rolling down from every part of the 
mountains after hard rains, and so filling the rivers surprisingly soon.’”* 


Almost alongside of Burt’s homely book came a performance 
of a different order, from the pen of a higher artist. Whenever 


1 Letters from a Gentleman, ii. 13. 
2 Journey through England and Scotland along with the Army under the 
Command of H.R.H. the Duke of Cumberland, p. 95. 
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there is found bearing date somewhere in the first quarter of 
the eighteenth century a book on any matter of everyday life, 
full of vivacity, wit, humour, exactness of description, and 
worldly sagacity, it is attributed to Daniel Defoe. In many 
instances the judgment is dubious, or absolutely a mistake, 
but the belief that he is the author of A Tour through 
the whole Island of Great Britain stands on circumstantial 
evidence, which would be incontrovertible, if the internal 
evidence of the style and substance did not at once satisfy 
the reader that no other man could have written such a 
book! A portion of the third volume, published in 1727, is 
given to Scotland. Defoe lived some time among us, and his 
estimate of Scotland, standing where it does in the midst of 
literature as full of gross abuse as it is destitute of knowledge 
concerning us, is alike a proof of the soundness of his judg- 
ment and the breadth of his sympathies. “Those,” he says, 
“who fancy there but wild men and ragged mountains, storms, 
snows, poverty, and barrenness, are much mistaken: it being a 
noble country, of a fruitful soil and healthy air, well seated for 
trade, full of manufactures by land, and a treasure great as the 
Indies at their door by sea. The poverty of Scotland and the 
fruitfulness of England, or rather the difference between them, 
is owing not to mere difference of climate, or the nature of the 
soil, but to the errors of time and their different constitutions.” 

A critical question has arisen, whether his narrative is not 
so far fictitious, that whereas it is enlivened by a reference to 
immediate events, and has all the air of a set of adventures put 
on paper just after their occurrence,—yet it is believed that he 
had not been in Scotland for twenty years before he wrote the 
book. He says he made five different tours here, and there is not 
much reason to doubt this. He seems to have liked the people. 
He says to his countrymen in another place, “ If the Scots want 


1 The following is the title in full :—‘* A Tour Thro’ the Whole Island of 
Great Britain, divided into Circuits or Journies. Giving a Particular and 
Diverting Account of Whatever is Curious, and worth Observation, Viz. I. A 
Description of the principal Cities and Towns, their Situation, Magnitude, 
Government, and Commerce. II. The Customs, Manners, Speech, as also 
the Exercises, Diversions, and Employment of the People. ILI. The Produce 
and Improvement of the Lands, the Trade and Manufactures. IV. The Sea- 
Ports and Fortifications, the Course of Rivers, and the Inland Navigation. 
V. The Publick Edifices, Seats, and Palaces of the Nobility and Gentry. 
With Useful Observations upon the Whole. Particularly fitted for the Read- 
ing of such as desire to Travel over the Island. Vol. III. Which completes 
this Work, and contains a Tour thro’ Scotland, &c. With a Map of Scotland, 
by Mr. Moll. ByaGentleman. London, Printed: And Sold by G. Strahan, 
in Cornhill. W. Mears, at the Lamb without Temple-Bar. And J. Stagg, 
in Westminster-Hall. M Dcc XxVII.” 

2 Review, iii. 671. 
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money, I must tell you they do not want manners; and one 
piece of humanity they are masters of, which you, with all your 
boasted improvements, are without: and that is, courtesy to 
strangers, in which they outdo even the French themselves.” ? 

There probably never was a man better endowed with the 
power of making out an alibi; of taking the reader with him 
to Dumfries or Inverness while he was all the while in his own 
study at Cripplegate. But he goes into the particularities of 
travel with a profuseness which would lay him open to detec- 
tion even at the present day, and must have put him in the 
power of a multitude of contemporary readers, if he sat at home 
and shammed the traveller. He had not the advantage of an 
unpeopled island like Selkirk’s Juan Fernandez. So we find him 
enjoying the hospitalities of Lauder, the minister of Mordinton, 
who writes on the Cyprianic age. He tells us that Lord Tweed- 
dale’s pictures are at Pinkey, because the mansion of Yester is 
not finished. On one journey a very remarkable phenomenon 
enables him to walk through the Clyde dry-shod above Glas- 
gow Bridge, which he laughs at, with its great skeleton-looking 
arches striding over an empty water-course ; and next time he 
goes that way, the Clyde in flood is rushing through the streets 
on either side, and threatening to carry the bridge before it. 
Then at Drumlanrig, along with a Derbyshire man, at the 
request of the Duke of Queensberry, he goes poking among the 
hills for lead ore, and “ here we were surprised with a sight 
which is not now so frequent in Scotland as it has been for- 
merly—I mean one of their field-meetings, where one Mr. John 
Hepburn, an old Cameronian, preached to an auditory of near 
7000 people, all sitting in rows on the steep side of a green hill, 
and the preacher on a little pulpit made under a tent at the 
foot of the hill. He held his auditory, with not above an inter- 
mission of half an hour, almost seven hours; and many of the 
poor people had come above fifteen or sixteen miles to hear 
him, and had all the way to go home again on foot.”? 

He is here close to the deep chasm called the Enterkin, 
which he describes not only in his book of travels, but also in 
his Memoirs of the Church of Scotland, as the scene of an 
affair between Covenanters and dragoons. He describes it as 
terrible, for it would have been too bad at that time to have 
introduced such a scene to good society like an orange grove 
or a shaven lawn; but there is a fascination in its horror 
which makes him eloquent and descriptive. It is a curious 
testimony to the enduring freshness of these descriptions, that 
Dr. John Brown has cited both of them in one of his popular 
miscellanies on Scottish scenery ; has cited them of course as 


1 Review, vi. 174. 2 Review, iii. 62. 
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attractive to readers of the present age, though that to which 
they were addressed looked upon all such scenery as odious. 

The charm of De Foe is that he is perfectly natural, yielding 
to the influences around him, and giving himself up to the 
absolute control of no conventionality. He begins hill-climbing 
at the Cheviots, and lets out his greenness and Cockneyism by 
his anxiety about the question, whether he shall find standing- 
room on the top. “We all had a notion that when we came 
to the top we should be just as upon a pinnacle, that the hill 
narrowed to a point, and we should have only room enough 
to stand, with a precipice every way round us ;” but the end of 
the adventure, on the contrary, is, “I was agreeably surprised 
when, coming to the top of the hill, I saw before me a smooth, 
and with respect to what we expected, a most pleasant plain 
of at least half a mile in diameter, and in the middle of it a 
large pond, or little lake of water; ‘and the ground seeming to 
descend in every way from the edges of the summit to the pond, 
took off the terror of the first prospect.” } 

All men of action have their special sagacities and prowess. 
An Orkney cragsman is frightened to descend a stair, and 
a chamois-hunter would be unnerved at a crossing in the 
Strand. De Foe’s courage and wisdom were both exercised on 
man rather than on inanimate nature, and his simplicity about 
the culmination of a mountain is well compensated by the 
sagacity contained in the following dream of a New Town of 
Edinburgh that might have been, and now is :—“ On the north 
side of the city is a spacious, rich, and pleasant plain, extending 
from the Lough which joins the city to the river of Leith, at the 
mouth of which is the town of Leith, at the distance of a long 
Scots mile from the city; and even here were not the north 
side of the hill, which the city stands on, so exceeding steep, as 
hardly (at least to the westward of their flesh-market) to be 
clambered up on foot, much less to be made passable for carriages. 
But, I say, were it not so steep, and were the Lough filled up, 
as it might easily be, the city might have been extended upon 
the plain below, and fine beautiful streets would, no doubt, have 
been built there; nay, I question much whether, in time, the 
high streets would not have been forsaken, and the city, as we 
might say, run all out of its gates to the north.” ? 

Burt tells a story of a surveyor who had gone to the High- 
lands, taking his credentials with him as a Government officer, 
but who found them so little available for his protection that 
arrangements for putting him to death looked quite serious. 
In his terror he remembered that a Writer to the Signet in 
Edinburgh had given him a letter of introduction to a local 


1 Tour, iii. 118. 2 Tour, iii. 33. 
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magnate. The production of this brought immediate security 
and hospitality, with the question, W hy the teil he had used 
that tamned Covernment paper instead of Cousin Lachlan’s 
letter. De Foe found that it would have been useless to go to 
the Glengary or the Macrae country without the countenance 
of the chiefs and other local powers. He seems to have made 
himself so good a fellow among them indeed, that their hospi- 
talities became rather oppressive to him; and he sketches out a 
plan for traversing the country, calculated to avoid entire depen- 
dence either on the futile resources of public places of enter- 
tainment, or on local hospitality. His plan is a delightful one, 
alive with the spirit of the genuine explorer and lover of 
nature. He proposes that a small party should organize them- 
selves, and carry tents and baggage with them. It would be 
madness to attempt this without the countenance of the local 
magnates, “ but if they are first well recommended as strangers, 
and have letters from one gentleman to another, they would 
want neither guides nor guards, nor indeed would any man 
touch them; but rather protect them, if there was occasion, 
in all places; and by this method they might in the summer- 
time lodge when and wherever they pleased with safety and 
pleasure, “trav elling no farther at a time than they thought fit. 
And as for their provisions, they might supply themselves with 
their guns with very great plenty” of wild-fowl.” He knew, 
indeed, a party of five, “two Scots and three English gentlemen,” 
who had actually carried out an expedition after this fashion 
into the unknown wilds of the north Highlands, and in a very 
tantalizing way winds up the affair by saying, “ It would be very 
diverting to show how they lodged every night; how two 
Highlanders who had been in the army went before every 
evening and pitched their little camp; how they furnished 
themselves with provisions, carried some with them, and dressed 
and prepared what they killed with their guns; and how very 
easily they travelled over all the mountains and wastes without 
troubling themselves with houses or lodgings; but, as I say, 
the particulars are too long for this place.” "1 

By the way, this book has an interest for the bibliographer, 
the bibliomaniac, the book-hunter, or whatever the collector of 
literary specialties may call himself. In fact, in the eyes of this 
class it should be invested with a certain romantic interest, for, 
like the hero of a deep- plotted romance, its position has been 
claimed in the eye of the world by an impostor, against whom 
it has been vindicated, with no better fate, after “all, than to 
show that the writer is a spurious De Foe, and that the reality 
had long been lost sight of in the contest between rival shams. 


1 Tour, iii. 211, 212. 
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In most good libraries, from sixty to eighty years old, will be 
found a book, in four small volumes, called The Tour through the 
whole Island of Great Britain. As a work both popular and 
useful, it went through many editions. It used to go by the 
name of De Foe’s Tour, and it was not rated as an imposture. 
It had some title to the name, in as far as it grew out of that 
book, becoming towards it what a stupidish, plodding, elderly 
gentleman is to a wild adventurous youth. It became a sort of 
travellers’ guide and statistical companion. It had everything 
that the sanction of a high name could give to recommend it, 
for its reconstruction was known to be the work of Samuel 
Richardson, who went through the ordeal of being the most 
fashionable novelist of his day. Still, in later times, the four 
volumes were looked on rather disdainfully, and collectors pre- 
ferred the fresh and genuine De Foe. Now, it happened that one 
John Mackay, unknown to fame, printed, in several editions, 
the latest of which is dated in 1732, “ A Journey through Eng- 
land, in Familiar Letters from a Gentleman here to his Friend 
Abroad,” in two volumes, followed by a third, called “ A Jour- 
ney through Scotland, etc., being the Third Volume, which com- 
pletes Great Britain.” A tacit resolution seems to have been 
passed in the bookish world to make this personate De Foe’s 
book. Look at the catalogue of any public library, under the 
name of De Foe, and you will find that the genuine book is care- 
fully distinguished from Richardson’s recasting, and when you 
get your hand on the ‘ genuine’ book, behold it is Mackay’s. Go 
to any vender of old books, and ask if he has De Foe’s Tour,— 
“the genuine, mind, not Richardson’s,’—the dealer understands 
you perfectly ; he has the genuine article ; he produces the three 
volumes, and, lo, they are the inevitable Mackay’s. The world 
owes to Mr. Wilson, in his life of De Foe, the exposition of this 
curious history of a bibliographical changeling. 

The best way to enjoy De Foe’s Tour is to read it after John- 
son’s. The true-born Englishman was free from the lexicogra- 
pher’s burden of dictionary words, and his obligation to turn 
every sentence in his rounding lathe. Going from one: to the 
other, then, is like going from social conventionalism to freedom ; 
it feels as if one were escaping from a highly-served establish- 
ment, with its pomps and ceremonies, its plush and shoulder- 
knots, and systematic organization for the day’s tediousness, and 
taking to the hill as a wanderer, with the free world before one. 

Johnson’s coming among us was a great event. It was con- 
sidered, on the principle of every dog having his day, that Scot- 
land had at last got a turn on the wheel of fortune, and the 
book that was to come of the strange excursion was waited on 
with intense anxiety. The author of it could scarcely use his 
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pen without setting down something remarkable and worth 
reading, and yet his qualifications were as uncongenial to his 
work as they could well be. He knew a deal of what is told in 
books, but his knowledge of mankind was limited to “The 
Town;” and of the world beyond it, he was as ignorant as his own 
“ Rasselas” of everything outside the happy valley. He was, in 
fact, just a noble specimen of the Cockney. He seems to have 
expected, when he crossed the Tweed, to see something as foreign 
and strange as if he had gone to Cashmere or Morocco for it. 
He did find a few patrician courtiers, the insides of whose dwell- 
ings—and that was the only side he cared about—was just the 
same as those of the English Howard’s and Wilmot’s. In the 
next step of the social scale he found a difference, but not such 
as he expected or desired, though, had he remembered the poli- 
tical condition of Scotland, and the foreign tendencies of the 
gentry, he might have expected it. In that range of country 
life, where at home he could only find October ale-drinking, 
fox-hunting: boors, he met with polished gentlemen and accom- 
plished scholars, who had studied at Leyden, Ratisbon, or Douay. 
The unfortunate politics, and the presence of actual civil war, 
raised their social position, since their thoughts and their con- 
versation ran on dynasties and foreign alliances, instead of 
parochial bickerings and disputes about rights of way and 
swing-gates. In another grade he found, just as at home, pom- 
pous pig-headed professors and frousy country clergymen of the 
epicurean or the ascetic cast, like the Trullibers and Parson 
Adamses he had left behind. Most unpleasant of all, there were 
men whom he did or might meet, whose literary fame was so 
considerable that it has since eclipsed his own. 

The scientific traveller was then becoming common, but 
Johnson had no science, and when he touched on it he wrote 
nonsense. He came to the country to condemn it, and he did 
condemn it. One of his foregone conclusions was that it was a 
barren treeless tract, and in this he managed somehow to make 
out his point. It is curious to observe how skilfully he evaded 
the finest scenery of Scotland. Going northwards, he hugged 
the sea, as sailors sometimes say of the shore, and thus kept on 
that bleak coast, swept by east winds, which a Kentucky man 
is said to have commended as “an almighty clever clearing.” 
When at Aberdeen, if he had chosen to turn the hill, and get 
into the nearest shelter, he would have found scattered clumps 
of trees, which, thickening as he went up the Dee, would scarce 
have deserted him till he found himself in the great forest of 
Glen Tanner, which, down to recent times, not only sufficed for 
the shipping in the north-east coast, but gave the port of Aber- 
deen an export trade in ship-timber. Glen Tanner would have 
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given him shelter till it handed him over to the still wider 
forest districts of Braemar and Ballochbuie. The trees would. 
disappear as he approached the snows and precipices of the 
source of the Dee, but on the other side he would find one or 
two gnarled pines struggling bravely up to the edge of the 
snow, and these, thickening as he descended, would bring him 
to the dense forests of Rothiemurchus, Glen More, and Glen 
Feshie, where Aaron Hill proposed to establish timber- 
yards and sawpits for the navy. Such would have been the 
character of his journey had he turned westward. Eastward 
was a scene of another kind. There spread the broad plains of 
Buchan, so affluent in sand that the drifts would often cover 
many an acre, and once desolated a whole parish. Except the 
few who make a dash at the Bullers, the modern tourist would 
no more think of penetrating here—though the aspect of the 
country has brightened with much verdure since Johnson’s day 
—than he would spend a week in the Romney Marsh. The 
hospitable mansion of Lord Errol seems to have been the direct 
attraction that led Johnson into this desert, but when he beheld 
the character of the country so opened to him, he must have felt 
the joy which brightens in the bosom of the malignant when 
their worst suspicions about their enemies are confirmed. His 
next step showed great ingenuity. It was difficult to get 
through the Highlands without encountering trees ; but through 
the Highlands he would go, so he selected his route through those 
districts where General Wade, for strategic reasons, had burned 
the forests, and thus got through uninterrupted to the Hebrides, 
where, as in Buchan, the watery winds sweep the shore. He 
was thus enabled conscientiously to say,— 


“ Of the hills, many may be called, with Homer’s Ida, abundant in 
springs ; but few can deserve the epithet which he bestows upon Pelion, 
of waving their leaves. They exhibit very little variety, being almost 
wholly covered with dark heath, and even that seems to be checked in 
its growth. What is not heath is nakedness, a little diversified by now 
and then a stream rushing down the steep. An ey¢ accustomed to 
flowery pastures and waving harvests is astonished and repelled by the 
wide extent of hopeless sterility.” 


Some of the lovers of mountain scenery maintain that it has 
in it a potency of physical exhilaration, which may impart in- 
tellectual enjoyment, but is not under the control of the intel- 
lect. They say that a sworn abstainer may as well drink wine 
and smoke opium experimentally, in the certainty that his 
hatred of stimulants and narcotics will resist their influence, as 
a lover of parks and lawns can wander among mountains with- 


1 Journey, 1st Ed., p. 84. 
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Dr. Johnson. 


out feeling them stir his blood; and really Johnson seems to 
have felt it, despite his prejudices and his resolution to adhere 
to them, uttered in the preceding and many other passages. In 
fact, he had broken down, like some surly stoic who determines 
to resist the influence of a tragedy or a touching romance ; and we 
find him, for one brief moment only however, in this condition :— 


“T sat down on a bank such as a writer of romance might have 
delighted to feign. I had, indeed, no trees to whisper over my head, 
but a clear rivulet streamed at my feet. The day was calm, the air 
soft, and all was rudeness, silence, and solitude. Before me, and on 
either side, were high hills, which, by hindering the eye from ranging, 
fixed the mind to find entertainment for itself.” 

The storm which “the journey” raised in the Scottish mind 
was prodigious, and perhaps had its influence on the reaction in 
favour of the national scenery. An Englishman, named John 
Topham, was living in Edinburgh when this thunderbolt burst, 
and has left this account of the scene :— 

‘¢ EpINBURGH, January 24, 1775. 

“Dr. Johnson’s account of his tour into Scotland has just made its 
appearance here, and has put -the country into a flame. Everybody 
finds some reason to be affronted. A thousand people who know not 
a single creature in the Western Isles interest themselves in their 
cause, and are offended at the accounts that are given of them. But 
let this unfortunate writer say what he will, it must be confessed they 
return it with interest. Newspapers, magazines, pamphlets—all teem 
with abuse of the Doctor. While one day some very ingenious criti- 
cism shows he might have wrote such a thing better, the next others 
equally ingenious prove he had better never have wrote such a thing 
at all. In this general uproar, amidst this strife of tongues, it is im- 
possible that a dispassionate man should be heard.” ? 


The works of some of his assailants are highly amusing. 
He laid himself open to assault by the rash way in which he 
tilted at everything that did not conform with his own experi-. 
ence and philosophy of high civilisation and culture. For in- 
stance, announcing the profound principle that “where there 
are mountains there are commonly minerals,” he finds that in 
the Western Highlands “common ores would be here of no 
great value ; for what-requires to be separated by fire, must, 
if it were found, be carried away in its mineral state, here being 
no fuel for the smelting-house or forge.” In strange antithesis 
to this stands a passage in De Foe, also speculating on the pos- 
sibility of discovering ore in the Highlands :— 

“ But it seems reserved for a future and more industrious age to 
search into; which, if it should happen to appear, especially the iron, 

1 Journey, 1st edit., pp. 86, 87. 
2 Topham’s Letters from Edinburgh, p. 137. 
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they would no more have occasion to say that nature furnished them 
with so much timber and woods of such vast extent to no purpose, 
seeing it may be all little enough to supply the forges for working up 
the ironstone, and improving that useful product. And should a time 
come when these hidden treasures of the earth should be discovered 
and improved, this part of Scotland may no longer be called poor ; 
for such a production would soon change the face of things, bring 
wealth and people and commerce to it, fill their harbours full of ships, 
their towns full of people, and by consuming the provisions, bring the 
soil to be cultivated, its fish enred, and its cattle consumed at home, 
and so a visible prosperity would show itself among them.” ! 


But there was a practical answer to the reproach as affect- 
ing the Highlands generally, more conclusive than theory 
could afford. On account of the vast quantity of wood in the 
Western Highlands, mining companies in England took their 
ores to be smelted there. One of these smelting places, within 
a few miles of Inverary Castle, where Johnson got high hospi- 
‘tality, has left its reminiscences in the name of “ Furnace,” yet 
held by the village where it stood, and in the quantity of slag 
still scattered around the site of its extinguished and demo- 
lished furnaces.2_ It is remarkable, however, that all the assail- 
ants deal with the material charges of poverty and barrenness ; 
none of them has the hardihood to maintain that the scenery 
of “ Caledonia stern and wild,” has its own special merits as 
well as the parks and pastures of England. 

Of the weakness of a cause one may sometimes find a clearer 
revelation in a defence of it than in an attack on it. Among 
the national champions, a certain James Alves delivered in 
rhyme his wrath against the partial tales— 

“ When Johnson fibs, or jaundiced Junius rails, 
When Wilkes degrades, or Churchill bolder sings 
The fall of Scotland and her race of kings.” 

The following lines, with their extremely meagre amount of 
inspiration, are curious in their very prosaicness, as showing 
the terms on which the impeacher and the vindicator met. That 

1 Tour, iii. 201. 

2 Some of his critics were too angry, and in too much haste to give vent to 
their wrath, to limit their comments to matters in which he could be thus 
distinctly contradicted. A good specimen of angry incoherence is furnished 
by Remarks on Dr. Samuel Johnson’s Journey to the Hebrides, by the Rev. 
Donald M‘Nicol, A.M., minister of Lismore, in Argyleshire. This Highland 
minister, writing from the fastnesses of his own mountains, thus gallantly 
maintains the ancient renown of his country for shipbuilding, without having 
his authorities at hand :—‘* There was a ship of war built in Scotland, in the 
minority of James tv., the equal of which had never been built in Britain, nor 
seen upon the seas in those times. Its dimensions I am not just now able to 
ascertain ; but they have been accurately described by several of our histo- 
rians, whom I have not at present an opportunity of consulting ” (p. 158). 
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all the scenery which tourists now swarm in was abominable to 
English taste is admitted, and it is also admitted that not a word 
can be said in favour of its beauty ; utility is its sole merit— 
* Those barren hills which hurt an English eye, 

Afford the streams which vast machines supply, 

Whose powers, directed by mechanic skill, 

Must each design on easiest terms fulfil ; 

Nay, even our heaths, in such derision held, 

For growing commerce leave an open field ; 

Our barren rocks which English wits detest, 

And make the butt of many a clumsy jest, 

By art transformed they shape the pile sublime, 

And strength and grandeur to convenience join ; 

Defy for ages time’s corroding rust, 

When mould’ring bricks are mingled with the dust.”! 


These verses, which cannot be called poetry, remind us that 
hitherto, like Monsieur Jourdain, we have been dealing with 
mere prose. Itis naturally to poetry and romance that we should 
look for the most distinctive symptoms of the existence of a 
sense of the sublime and beautiful in scenery. Let us see 
whether these do more than their plain companion for our 
scenery. It is said by some Welsh scholars that the descrip- 
tions of scenery in the old Welsh poems are so applicable 
to the West Highlands, as to show that King Arthur held 
his court there; but this is a point on which we possess 
neither Welsh learning nor virtue enough to lift up our testi- 
mony. If Thomas of Erceldoun wrote the Romance of Sir 
Tristrem, he would have preserved his copyright of fame by 
describing the Eildons and Huntly Burn. It is difficult to 
speak to what is not to be found in any kind of literature; yet 
from a considerable acquaintance with old Scots poetry, from 
The Bruce downwards, we incline to deny that throughout there 
is in it anything descriptive of the romantic scenery of Scotland. 
James I. and Dunbar are both exquisite describers of nature ; 
but it is of garden or agricultural nature. Alexander Hume’s 
delicious poem of The Day Estival, or Summer Day, contains a 
series of pictures of rural life as lovely as Cuyp’s, but all are life 
in the plain, or by the side of the smooth flowing river. The 
sole allusion to anything else is when he describes the heat of 
midday :— 

“ The time sae tranquil is and still, 
That nowhere shall ye find, 
Save on a high and barren hill, 
The ayr of peeping wind.” 
Mr. Pierce Gillies, in editing The Essayes of a Prentise in the 
1 Alves’s Banks of Esk. 
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Divine Art of Poesie, by James the Sixth of Scotland and First 
of England, says: “ Amid the romantic scenery of his birth and 
education, he probably never looked on any object with the true 
eye of a poet. . . . He had no eye for wild and unsophisticated 
nature. There is no evidence that he ever looked with rapture 
on the castled cliffs and aérial towers of his native city; or that 
he ever watched with a heart full of emotion the beams of the 
morning sun ascending out of the sea; and the rocky cliffs of 
Arthur Seat, that overhang Holyrood Palace, half seen, half lost, 
amidst the lingering vapour of night.” How should he have 
been expected to have an eye for such things? The sense of 
them had not been discovered or invented—whichever be the 
proper term. It was no more likely to be referred to in poetry 
than any undiscovered portion of science, such as the steam- 
engine or electricity. 

Perhaps Shakspeare, in the two words of his scene direction, 
“Blasted Heath,” has done more than any one in his day to 
stamp a feature of Scottish scenery. Mr.Charles Knight laboured 
hard to prove him one of a set of players who had gone as 
far northward as Aberdeen. He thought the description of 
Macbeth’s Castle had the clearness and precision of one who had 
seen the building. Then he is accurate in his topography while 
speaking of two remarkable features of our scenery—Dunsinane 
and Birnam. The strongest point, however, was, that his witch 
was the Scottish witch—a creature of the wilds and wastes and 
storms—not the English witch, who existed in barn-door ple- 
beianism, tormenting poor clowns and their cattle in the most 
vulgar and unpoetic of forms. Shakspeare, however, found the 
nature of the Scottish witch in the books. His instinct told 
him there was poetry in it, and he seized it. Perhaps if he had 
actually been in Scotland we should have had something from 
him as good as the description of Dover Cliff. 

To the general dearth of expressions in old poetry purporting 
an enjoyment of the savage features of the scenery of Scotland, 
there is an odd exception; an exception carrying us a great 
deal further than the old proverbial notion that the exception 
renders the rule all the more distinct by drawing attention to 
its precise terms. In the old poem we refer to there are quaint 
melodious reminiscences of scenes which are thronged by the 
tourists of the present day, and which yet, for centuries after 
the date of the poem, were deemed howling wildernesses, into 
which the lover of pleasure journeys no more thought of entering, 
than he now does of going to the Black country or the Fens. 
Here are some lines from that poem, in which the ordinary 
tourist will recognise several of the places he has been com- 
pelled to go to in the course of his duty :— 
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“* Now farewell Rannoch, with thy loch and isle, 
To me thou wast right traist both even and morn ; 
Thou wast the place that would me nocht beguile, 
When I have been oft at the King’s horn. 
. 2 * * * 
Now good Glendochart, for ever more adieu, 
That oft has been my buckler and my beild (protection); 
Both day and night to me thou wast right true, 
And lately until when I grew in eild (age), 
And durst no more be seen upon the field, 
Than dare the owlet when the day is light, 
Yet thou me keeped with thy main and might. 


Farewell Glenlochy, with thy forest free ; 
Farewell Fernay, that oft my friend has been ; 
Farewell Morinch. Alas, full woe is me! 
Thou wast the ground of all my woe and teyne (grief). 
Farewell Breadalbane, and Loch Tay so sheen; 
Farewell Glenurchy and Glenlyon baith, 
My death to you will be but little skaith. 


Farewell Glenalmond, garden of Pleasance, 
For many fair flowers have I from you ta’en ; 
Farewell Strathbran—and have remembrance 
That thou shalt never more see Duncan again. 
* * * * * 
Farewell Stratherne, most comely for to know, 
Plenished with pleasant policy preclair, 
Of towers and towns standing fair in row. 
* * = * * 
Farewell Menteith, where oft I did repair, 
And came unsought aye, as does the snow, 
To part from thee my heart is wonder sair.” 


-_ 
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The existence of this morsel in ms. in Taymouth Castle 


. excited a good deal of curiosity in the inquiring world, at 
i last gratified by Professor Innes, who printed it for the 
Bannatyne Club in the Black Book of Taymouth. If not, 
n ; ; : 

properly speaking, published, it was thus put at the com- 
“ mand of all who might desire to see it and comment on it. The 
: best commentary, however, that we yet have on it, is to be 
2 found in Professor Innes’s own Sketches of Early Scotch His- 
4 tory, to which we refer for a fuller account of the whole affair 
. than any we can here give room for.! 
4 It was generally supposed that Laideus, as the hero is called, 
* was a merely typical person, but he comes forth as a man of this 
y world in very emphatic form and large proportions. He is iden- 


_. of 
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tified with Duncan M‘Gregor of Ladassach, the head of a band 
of reivers of that proscribed name. He flourished for a period 
1 See Sketches of Eurly Scotch History, p. 355, et sey. 
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unusually long for one in his position—from the year 1513 to 
the year 1552—and hence perhaps the fame that tempted our 
anonymous poet to impersonate him as a type of his class. The 
poem professes to embody his prison thoughts while waiting 
execution in the feudal dungeon of the Earl of Breadalbane. 
That potent chief had the old power of pit and gallows. He 
would have thought twice before he exercised the power of 
death on any responsible subject of the king; but with a 
M‘Gregor it was a different affair. Putting one of their tribe to 
death was at all times meritorious, and in fact it would have 
been considered a sort of indecoruin to trouble the king’s courts 
about the matter. While Duncan was at large, to be sure, the 
king’s court fulminated indictments and other documents 
against him, which did him no harm, while they furnish us, 
through their hard formality of statements, with some glimpses 
of his ferocious and sanguinary life. One of them says how, 
under “ silence of night,” he came to the house of one of the 
retainers of Breadalbane, “ and by force took him furth of his 
said hous, and by way of murder strake him with whingairs 
(or hangers), and cruelly slew him, and spulyet and took from 
him his purse, and in it the sum of forty pounds ; and incon- 
tinent thereafter passed to the lands of Killin, to the house of 
ane pure man called John M‘Bean, piper, and there assegit the 
said house and brake the doors thereof, and by force took the 
said John forth of the samin, and strake his head from his body 
and cruelly slew him.” Professor Innes says, “ There is poetry 
in the wild wail of the chained robber, and moreover a sense of 
natural beauty and a tenderness of feeling which we do not 
look for in writers of that age, and which no earlier Scotch 
poet had expressed so well, if we except the admirable Gawin 
Douglas.”? 

This sense of natural beauty and tenderness are the special- 
ties that are significant to the present purpose. The poem is a 
satire of that kind which clothes in the attributes of the loved 
and the beautiful whatever is most loathed and detested. It 
is in the same vein of the burlesque that in the Pickwick Papers 
the dirty ruffians clustering about a debtors’ prison of the old 
type, are found sentimentally moralizing over past scenes of 
London street-brutality, as Byron muses on his boy-feelings 
and the dreams he then dreamt under the shadow of Lochna- 
gar, or as Waverley recalled all that had passed between his 
first and second visit to Tully-Veolan. So when Neddy is 
called upon to remember the pugnacious butcher, Tom Martin: 
“ Bless my dear eyes,” said Mr. Roker, shaking his head 
slowly from side to side, and gazing abstractedly over the 
grated window before him, as if he were fondly recalling some 

1 Sketches, p. 365. 
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peaceful scene of his early youth; “it seems but yesterday that 
he whopped the coal-heaver down Fox-under-the-Hill, by the 
wharf there. I think I can see him now a-coming up the 
Strand between the two street keepers, a little sobered by 
the bruising, with a patch o’ winegar and brown paper over his 
right eyelid, and that ’ere lovely bull-dog as pinned the little 
boy arterwards a-following at his heels. What a rum thing 
time is, ain’t it, Neddy?” The old satirist finds his fun in the 
grotesqueness of linking ideas of sentiment and poetry with 
Highland scenery ; the modern novelist finds his in linking 
such ideas with low London life. 

The Lowlander viewed the Highland reiver of that day with 
loathing, and a contempt only modified by terror. Even the 
panic of rage, fear, and antipathy, aroused in the London mind 
two years ago against the ticket-of-leave men whom imagina- 
tion set garotting in every street, was something far inferior. 
To put poetical sentiment and feeling into the mouth of one 
of the accursed race was high irony. It was heightened by 
making the events of his savage criminal life the object of his 
tender reminiscences. It was still further heightened by the 
physical character of the places on which his affections alighted. 
Instead of lawns and pleached alleys, fair gardens and fountains, 
it was that howling wilderness, that abode of horrors—the High- 
lands of Perth and Inverness—the district which all the fashion- 
able world now delight in. To speak of Glendochart, Glenlochy, 
Glenurchy, Breadalbane, Loch Tay, and Stratherne, was sufficient 
to call up sensations of the most lively horror and disgust. 

The reiver’s sentimental reminiscences point to two distinct 
elements of Highland scenery, each adored in the present day for 
its special beauties. The one was where he got his prey, the 
other where he hid it and himself. Along all the streams there 
are straths or haughs of rich alluvial land. Until sheep-farming 
began, these were the only productive tracts close to the High- 
lands, and their acreage was valuable as well for its fruitfulness 
as its narrowness. But there was one terrible element in the 
price paid by the Lowland peasant who cultivated these straths 
—the ceaseless vigilance and contest with “the Children of the 
Mist ”—who occupied the rocky recesses rising close over them. 
At that time the ethnic position towards each other of the Cel- 
tic freebooter and the Lowland farmer was about as antagonistic 
as that of the Red Indian to the Pilgrim Father in New England. 

Our extracts may possibly have been read without a suspicion 
that the author had not himself some sympathy with the old 
Highlander bidding an eternal farewell to the scenery which he 
loved. The fact is that the asterisks in the quotations represent 
some lines that would have revealed the wolf. For instance, 
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there is pleasant Stratherne, “most comely for to know ”— 
that was a tempting district, rather far off from the places of 
retreat, and also rather strong in a warlike Lowland peasantry, 
but rich in cattle, and worth a great venture. After the senti- 
mental lines, there follow these— 


“T rugged thy ribs till oft I made them roar, 
Gar thy wives, if they will do no more, 
Sing my dirge after usum Sarum, 

For oft time I gart them alarum.” 

To those who know the local history of the times, this rug- 
ging of the ribs calls upa scene of horror such as, in later times, 
has only been realized by the Indian scalpings of distant settle- 
ments in America, or the Sepoy rebellion in India. 

It will serve, perhaps, still more distinctly to emphasize the 
antagonism between the existing and the older notions about the 
Highlands, to remember that this Duncan M‘Gregor was just 
a Roderic Dhu, and that nothing was more natural than that 
about his out-premises there might be seen wandering some 
captive maniac, like Blanche, 

** Tane in the morn she was a bride, 
When Roderic forayed Devon side.” 


All the world knows about the loveliness of Ellen’s Isle, and 
the heroic and romantic incidents of which a rich poetic fancy, 
by selecting the picturesque elements out of realities, made it 
the theatre. Thousands are the pilgrims who have worshipped 
at the shrine, and found it even lovelier than they expected in 
its rich feathering of birch and aspen. . But to respectable per- 
sons of the sixteenth century, it was a den of Cacus, infested by 
murderers, and a great emporium of stolen goods. In the in- 
dictments it was called Island Varnoch, a picturesque enough 
name, which might have been of use to Scott, if he had fallen 
on it. Some persons were indicted for the slaughter of John 
Macgillies, several thefts of horses and cattle, and “being in 
company with Duncan Macewan Macgregor, called The Tutor, 
at the burning of Aberuchel, where seven men were slain, three 
bairns were burnt, twenty kine and oxen were stolen, reft, and 
away taken.” And the next accusation is for “taking part with 
the rebels and fugitives that took to the isle called Island Var- 
noch, and taking into the said isle of eight score kine and oxen, 
eighteen score sheep and goats, stolen, reft, and away taken from 
the inhabitants of the country about,” “whilk,” as the docu- 
ment elsewhere says, “ were eaten and slain by them within the 
said island.”! The place was viewed with horror as the dwell- 
ing of creatures, filthy, ferocious, and half-naked, who lived like 


1 Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials, iii. 232. 
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wild beasts, surrounded by the bones, the refuse, and the rotting 
carcases of the animals they had stolen. But a still more 
revolting suspicion hung around them—that of cannibalism. 
It was often recalled how St. Jerome said he had seen the 
Celtic Scots eating human flesh, and had noticed how they 
relished the more succulent parts of the bodies of women 
and youhg people. The suspicion that the Highlanders were 
cannibals lingered in England later than the *45. In that 
exceedingly popular book, Captain Johnston’s Lives of High- 
waymen and Robbers, there is a specific and sober account of 
Sawney Bean and his gang who had eaten away to such an 
extent as to have told on the census if there had been one. If, 
therefore, the inhabitants of the isle had sedulously tended a 
comely Lowland maiden such as Ellen Douglas, they might have 
borne the suspicion sometimes incurred by New Zealanders 
when attentive to the feeding of their missionaries ; that is, 
always supposing her to have been as Wordsworth puts it— 
' A creature not too wise and good 
For human nature’s daily food.” 

To come back to the ordinary poetic literature of Scotland. 
William Drummond, as every tourist knows pretty well, pos- 
sessed one of the most charming little specimens of Scottish 
rock and river scenery in existence; but if he ever makes any 
allusion to it in his poetry, we have not discovered the passage. 
People say that strange piece of wild and plaintive musing, 
called a Cypresse Grove—like a combination of Jeremy Taylor, 
Cicero, and Sir Thomas Browne—had reference to a grove of 
his own, but it was doubtless purely mythical. In some com- 
plimentary verses addressed to him by his contemporary the 
Earl of Stirling, there is a distinct reference to his stream of 
Esk, and some other allusions to scenery, of which the reader 
may make the best he can. Thus— 

“‘ Swan which so sweetly sings 

By Aska’s banks, and pitifully plains, 

That old Meander never heard such strains, 

Eternal fame thou to thy country brings ; 

And now our Caledon 

Is by thy songs made a new Helicon. 

Her mountains, woods, and springs, 

While mountains, woods, springs be, shall sound thy praise, 

And though fierce Boreas oft make pale her bays, 

And kill these myrtles with enraged breath 

Which should thy brows enwreath, 

Her floods have pearls, seas amber do send forth, 

Her heaven hath golden stars to crown thy worth.” 
If the poet had in his mind the place 

“ Where Johnson sat in Drummond’s classic shade,” 
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he did not deal with it as our modern poets do. But Lord 
Stirling—perhaps better known as Sir William Alexander, the 
founder of the Scottish baronetage of Nova Scotia—has left other 
touches which show that he and Drummond had some little 
enjoyment of Scottish scenery of the secondary kind. Thus— 


“ Those madrigals we sung amidst our flocks, 
With garlands guarded trom Apollo’s beams, 
On Ochils whiles, whiles near Bodotrian streams, 
The echoes did resound them from the rocks, 
Of foreign shepherds bent to try the states ; 
Though I, world’s guest, a vagabond do stray, 
Thou may thy store, which I esteem, survey.” 


Thus it appears that the two poets had companionable wan- 
derings among the Ochils—a seat of very noble scenery, 
including the cleft rock on which Castle Campbell stands, the 
turbulent rocky break of the Devon called the Devil’s Mill, 
the Rumbling Bridge, and the Calder Linn. 

We shall find Scottish poets of a century later affording us 
fewer traces of a love of scenery even than this. There isa 
beautiful poem which, since the days of Leyden’s and Scott’s 
early investigations, has been at large in search of an author. 
It is called “ Albania,” and may be, for aught we know, quite 
familiar to our readers, though the original edition of it is 
a rarity, and even Leyden’s Scottish Descriptive Poems in 
which it is reprinted, is not in every one’s hands. It was first 
printed in 1737, the editor telling the world that it “was wrote 
by a Scottish clergyman some years ago, who is since dead.” 
Aaron Hill—who, as we have seen, travelled in Scotland—was 
much struck by this piece, and endeavoured to express his appre- 
ciation of it in poetry -— 

‘¢ Known though unnamed since, shunning vulgar praise, 
Thy muse would shine, and yet conceal her rays.” 


All that internal evidence tells is, that he lived in Aberdeen, 
whether a native of that district or not. This poem rather deals 
with the material elements of the country’s strength, than with 
anything esthetic. In the noble simplicity and beauty with 
which it describes vulgar material objects it might be compared 
to Raphael’s arabesques. But touches of a sense of the beautiful 
in nature break through it, and the concluding lines testify that 
the author enjoyed wild scenery :— 


“There view I winged Skye and Lewes long, 
Resort of whales, and Uist where herrings swarm, 
And talk, at once delighted and appalled 
By the pale moon with utmost Hirta’s seers, 

Of beckoning ghosts, and shadowy men that bode 
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Sure death. Nor there doth Jura’s double hill 
Escape my sight; nor Mull, though bald and bare ; 
Nor Islay, where erewhile Macdonalds reigned. 
Thee too Lismore! I hail St. Moloch’s shrine; 
Inchgall, first conquered by the brand of Scots: 
And filled with awe of ancient saints and kings, 
I kiss, O Icolmkill, thy hallowed mould. 

Thus, Caledonia, many-hilled, to thee 
End and beginning of my ardent song 
I turn the Druid’s lyre, to thee devote 
This lay, and love not music but for thee.”’ 


There is here a germ of the pure feeling for Scottish scenery 
which is not to be found in Allan Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd, 
pastoral though it be. It has often been remarked that Allan’s 
shepherds have a kind of Cowgate twang about them, and the 
imperfectness of his descriptive power is to this day a distrac- 
tion and torment to hapless tourists, in this respect, that there 
are two rival competitors—quite unlike each other—for the 
honour of being the genuine “ Habbie’s-How.” 

There is a powerful revelation of the feeling of the day in 
that beautiful little ode of Smollett’s on Leven Water. The 
tourist now rushes as fast as he can past that commonplace 
stream—no better than an ordinary English river—ardent to 


seek the inner wilds of Glenfalloch or Balquhidder. It was 
probably the immediate contrast with such abominations that 
inspired the poet to sing how— 


“‘No torrents stain thy limpid source, 
No rocks impede thy dimpling course, 
That sweetly rambles o’er its bed 
With white round polished pebbles spread. 
While lightly poised, the scaly brood 
In myriads cleave thy crystal flood : 
The springing trout, in speckled pride ; 
The salmon, monarch of the tide ; 
The ruthless pike, intent on war, 
The silver eel, and mottled par. 
Devolving from thy parent lake, 
A charming maze thy waters make 
By bowers of birch, and groves of pine, 
And hedges flower’d with eglantine.” 


It’ would almost seem as if these mellifluous lines were made 
so attractive to draw off attention from the earlier stages of 
these waters, tossing down the sides of the mountains in their 
disreputable ruffianism ; yet at this day it is in this early stage, 
and not in their reputable condition as “a charming maze,” that 
the waters which, in the Falloch and other roaring torrents, toss 
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themselves into Loch Lomond, and pass through to the Firth of 
Clyde, delight the pleasure-seeker. 

James Thomson was an exquisite describer of nature, but he 
chose English nature for his theme, discarding the claims of the 
wild Border land in which he passed his youth, as well as those 
of the North Highlands in which he was a sojourner. Yet it is 
possible to detect here and there the tone of one whose eye had 
been educated in scenery wilder than he describes. For instance, 
that fine descriptive touch— 


“Where o’er the rock the scarcely waving pine, 
Fills the brown shade with a religious awe.” 


His account of the shepherd lost in the snow is thoroughly 
moorland, and in the Castle of Indolence, there is a picture 
one would carry home to the Highland forests—which were 
more abundant in his day than they now are :— 


“ Full in the passage of the vale above, 
A sable silent solemn forest stood, 
Where nought but shadowy forms was seen to move, 
As idless fancied in her dreaming mood ; 
And, up the hills on either side, a wood 
Of blackening pines aye waving to and fro, 
Sent forth a sleepy horror through the blood, 
And where this valley winded out below, 
The murmuring main was heard, and scarcely heard to flow.” 


Another poet was much more untrue to his native hills, though 
he professed to sing of them. This was Alexander Ross, the 
author of the Fortunate Shepherdess. That work is a remark- 
able testimony to a phenomenon which might be termed 
absolute blindness to sublimity in scenery. The cottage of its 
author may still be seen in the wild pass fortified by the old 
tower of Invermark, whence rises up an array of vast mountains 
rough and precipitous—the group of which the chief is Byron’s 
Lochinygair. The author had not the excuse of seeking distant 
classical scenery for neglecting what were thus continually in 
his eye, for the incidents of the poem are entirely Highland. 
They turn on the event thus curtly set down— 

‘Nae property these honest shepherds pled, 
All kept alike, and all in common fed ; 
But ah! misfortune, while they feared no ill, 
A crowd of Ketterin did their forest fill ; 
On ilka side they took it in wi’ care, 
And in the ca’ nor cow nor ewe did spare.” 


They carried off the heroine—and hence the story. But it 


is all mythical and fancy pastoral, a good deal like Barclay’s 
Argenis, which the author, who was a scholar, seems to have 
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had in his eye. In one place, he gives a very pretty little 
description of a scene which shows that he could paint with 
the pen—but he goes down the glen for it, describing a scene 
purely lowland. 
“The water keely on a level slid 

Wi little din, but couthy what it made. 

On ilka side the trees grew thick and strang, 

And wi’ the birds they a’ were in a sang; 

On every side, a full bowshot and mair, 

The green was even, gowany, and fair; 

With easy sklent on every hand the braes, 

To right well up, wi’ scattered busses raise. 

Wi’ goats and sheep abone, and ky below, 

The bonny braes a’ in a swarm did go.” 


On the supposition that the love of mountain scenery is 
an acquired taste, and that the first and most natural objects 
of human admiration are things made by human hands, one 
would expect the waterfall to be the first prominent object 
taken up as the taste for nature advances, and so in prac- 
tice we find it to be. Among what may be called the 
rugged elements of nature, the cataract was the first to be 
tolerated. It presented an immediate analogy to the fountain 
—a very ancient ornament. When water power came into 
use, it was impossible to resist admiration of a phenomenon 
which was so grand an exaggeration of the mill-race, from 
the edge of which careful mothers drew their children with 
a shudder. It was an admiration like Hajji Baba’s, who, 
when told that the huge steamship was moved by the vapour 
of boiling water, said it must have the great-grandmother of 
all kettles on board. The Romans made waterfalls; articles 
that laugh to scorn such productions as the cataract at Vir- 
ginia Water. There was Tivoli, and also Terni, “a hell of 
waters where they howl and hiss,” as Byron said. He pro- 
nounced it to be the first waterfall in Europe, Handec being the 
second ; but we suspect he is wrong, and that there are finer 
specimens than either in Norway or Bavaria. 

There was something in the geological conditions of water- 
falls to facilitate early familiarity with them. The finest of 
them belong to accessible countries. The feeders up among 
the far recesses of the mountains have not wealth enough of 
water to make a great display, and have only the interest of 
wild, little, restless, raving torrents through dungeons walled in 
by closing rocks. Even when the burn descends from near 
the top of a mountain to the glen below, there are few high 
leaps—sometimes to the hunter after the picturesque provokingly 
few. The adjustment to each other of the masses of primitive 
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rock through which they generally pass makes it so. It is 
when the streams have united and swollen into rivers, and 
then find the terraces on the lower ranges of the mountains that 
the most notable waterfalls exist—witness Niagara, where the 
fall is from a terrace in a country comparatively flat. Niagara 
was known and wondered at long before people cared for other 
kinds of wild seenery—dry scenery we might call it, if we were 
to frame a tourist nomenclature on the principles of the com- 
mercial room. We know this from a large old engraving of it— 
seventeenth century work evidently. So early as the year 1678, 
indeed, a certain Johannes Herbinius wrote a systematic disserta- 
tion on cataracts, full of curious reading and curious plates.’ 

The chief Scottish falls are very accessible. Those of the 
Clyde in the midst of agriculture and manufactures; the Grey 
Mare’s Tail close to a high-road through the pass from one dis- 
trict to another; the falls of Devon in a fruitful vale; and even 
Foyers, not far from a frequented high-way and a navigable 
loch. At Corra Linn there is, or used to be, a testimony to its 
popularity, at a time when mountain scenery was not only 
neglected but detested. This is a summer-house built in a 
substantial manner by Sir James Carmichael of Bonniton 
in 1708. “ From its uppermost room,” says the parish clergy- 
man in the old Statistical Account, “it affords a very striking 
prospect of the fall; for all at once, on throwing your eyes 
towards a mirror on the opposite side of the room from the 
fall, you see the whole tremendous cataract pouring as it 
were upon your head.” The founder of this summer-house 
had probably been a travelled man, who brought such an 
idea home with him as one of the ingenious resources of 
the polite world abroad, which, fortunately, has not been exten- 
sively adopted among us. The falls of the Clyde have been 
celebrated in a poem of the middle of last century by the elder 
John Wilson, who deals in powerful metaphors :— 

“ Where down at once the foaming waters pour, 
And tottering rocks repel the deafening roar ; 
Viewed from below, it seems from heaven they fell, 
Seen from above, they seem to sink to hell.” 

Thus we find people so far awakened to a hankering for the 
picturesque as to find something to feed it on in a cataract. 
The phenomenon is, in fact, calculated to awaken the lowest and 
least esthetic instincts of curiosity. It is a seeming insurrec- 
tion against the orderly conditions of nature—a row, a kick-up, 
a great splutter. The persons who rush to see a fire or a street 


1 Dissertationes de Admirandis Mundi cataractis, supra et subterraneis, 
earumque Principio, auctore M. Johanne Herbinio, Bicini-Silesio, Amster- 
dam. 1678. 
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outbreak, feel something genial in it. It thus drew attention 
when the taste for scenery was in an extremely chaotic condi- 
tion. Of those who looked upon the cataract with a touch of 
feeling higher than the brutal love of the phenomena of disorder, 
some would naturally extend their allegiance to the other and 
calmer portions of the stream that had caught their attention 
by impetuously dashing itself over the rock. If they did so, 
their thoughts would come into communion with other and 
deeper sensations tending to consecrate rivers in the love and 
almost the devotion of the people. There has long been a 
reverence for the chief rivers in Scotland. There are traces of 
the same feeling in other countries, and it has its causes, like 
every other phenomenon; but this is not the occasion for in- 
vestigating them. That the feeling has in Scotland come under 
the eye of. the very highest authority in such matters, is shown 
when we recall Frank Osbaldistone approaching the upper reaches 
of the Forth in that weary ride with the Bailie and Andrew 
Fairservice. . “‘That’s the Forth,’ said the Bailie with an air of 
reverence, which I have observed the Scotch usually pay to 
their distinguished rivers. The Clyde, the Tweed, the Forth, 
the Spey, are usually named by those who dwell on their banks 
with a sort of respect and pride, and I have known duels 
occasioned by any word of disparagement.” 

There is scarcely a river of any note in Scotland that cannot 
boast some considerable poetic tribute. Even so modest a 
stream as the Don has been solemnized once in Latin hexa- 
meters, and twice at least in vernacular verse. Collectors in 
this department of Scottish topography are acquainted with a 
thin quarto volume called Donaides, professing to be the 
produce of the genius and scholarship of Joannes Ker, Pro- 
fessor of Greek in King’s College, Aberdeen. The professor, 
however, influences the tenor of this effort more than the 
pastoral poet. There is little in it either about the river or the 
scénery, and it concentrates on the university to which its 
author belonged—standing near the mouth of the river—and a 
Mecenas of the establishment, whose munificence probably in- 
fluenced the author’s income. The river nymphs, of course, bear 
trophies and tribute to him, among the items of which are 
myrtles, laurels, and other vegetables, which do not naturally 
grow on the banks of the Don. There is a very small scrap 
in the vernacular called “A Poem in imitation of Donaides, by 
David Malloch, A.M.” This is the same man who afterwards 
earned celebrity in England as David Mallet—the same who 
was hired by the Duchess of Marlborough to write the history 
of the great duke, and managed so successfully in his talk 
about what was gone over in this division and that chapter, that 
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he got paid for the completion of the book when he had not 
written a line of it. His poem is a bad translation of part of 
the bad Latin original. 

It is instructive as to old notions of what was worth seeing 
and commemorating in Scotland, that the Don was evidently a 
‘much greater favourite than. its neighbour the Dee, now rever- 
enced as gathering round its upper reaches some of the most 
beautiful and most sublime sce nery to be found in Scotland. 
The Don was a more substantially affluent stream, as swee ping 
between good corn and pasture lands. There was an old saying, 
“ Don for corn and horn; and Dee for fish and tree.” No special 
efforts of the muse were ever bestowed on the Dee, until just 
the other day the scholarly Dr. Adamson printed his Arundines 
Deve. The river was perhaps for the first time named in known 
poetry when, nearly contemporaneously, Hogg sung “the grisly 
rocks that guard the infant rills of Highland Dee ;” and Byron 
in his forbidden poem said— 

“ For auld lang syne brings Scotland—one and all— 
Scotch plaids, Scotch snoods, the blue hills, the clear streams, 

The Dee, the Don, Balgownie brig’s black wall, 

All my boy feelings, all my tenderer dreams 
Of what I then dreamt.” 


The Tay has a poet-laureate of its own, whose work is very 


peculiar, puzzling its reader with the question whether it is or 
is not to be counted a work of genius. It is called The Muses 
Threnodie, which means the mournful muses.’ It is a sort of 
In Memoriam, the memory of one who had departed from among 
three sincere friends being ever recalled in mournful numbers. 
The parts of the poem are ranged, like the history of Herodotus, 
by the order of the nine muses, but the special function of each 
has as little influence on the character of the division devoted 
to her, as she has on the unadorned narrative of the father of 
history. 

One of the triumvirate of friends commemorated in the book 
was a George Ruthven, a physician in Perth. It appears that 
he was more than ninety years old when the book was published 
in 1638. He was a boy, of the age at which events leave an 
indelible impression, at the epoch of the Reformation, and 
he was thus able to distribute gossip about momentous acts. 
His anecdotes thus make Adamson’s verses of some importance 
as authority in history. But Ruthven had acquaintance with 


1“ The Muses Threnodie, or Mirthful Mournings on the Death of Mr. Gall, 
containing a variety of pleasant poetical descriptions, moral instructions, histo- 
rical narrations, and divine observations, with the most remarkable antiqui- 
ties of Scotland, especially of Perth, by Mr. H. Adamson. Printed at 
Edinburgh, in King James's College, 1638.” 
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historical events coming rather too near to his own door. He 
belonged to the Gowrie family, who enacted the celebrated 
mystery with King James. Much as has been said about this, 
a good deal has still to be set forth, and may be so some day. 

Adamson’s poem has for some time been in much esteem 
among people curious in the literature and antiquities of Perth- 
shire; its merits have not been to the same extent known to, 
and acknowledged by, the rest of mankind. It seems that the 
author of the poem was diffident about letting it out to the 
world. As his editor says, “Mr. Adamson was importuned by 
his friends to publish the two poems. He resisted their solici- 
tations, but the request of his friend Mr. Drummond at last 
prevailed.” This is William Drummond of Hawthornden. 

Of course, to have excited his admiration, Adamson’s muse 
is classical. In estimating it critically, one must remember that 
it belongs to the very beginning of the classic epoch, and was 
of such kind as, had it appeared half a century later, would have 
been termed imitative and conventional. But such as it is, it 
is original, and it is so unlike anything written in the present 
day, that we are perhaps better judges of its merit than our 
grandfathers, who were cloyed with such stuff. To those, indeed, 
who have got a little tired, first of the Scott and Byron, and 
next of the Tennyson and Longfellow school, matter like the 
” will 


following, which is the opening of “The eighth muse, 
almost be refreshing :— 


“‘ What blooming banks sweet Earn, or fairest Tay, 
Or Almond doth embrace! these many a day 
We haunted! where our pleasant pastorals 
We sweetly sung, and merrie madrigals. 
Sometimes bold Mars, and sometimes Venus fair, 
And sometimes Phcebus’ love we did declare ; 
Sometimes on pleasant plaines—sometimes on mountains, 
And sometimes sweetly sung beside the fountains. 

But in these banks, where flows Saint Conil’s well, 
The which Thessalian Tempe doth excell, 
Whose name and matchless fame for to declare, 
In this most doleful dittay must I spare ; 
Yet thus dar say, that in the world again 
No place more sweet for muses to remain 
For shadowing walks, where silver brooks do spring, 
And smelling arbours, where birds sweetly sing, 
In heavenly music warbling like Arion, 
Like Thracian Orpheus, Linus, or Amphion, 
That Helicon, Parnassus, Pindus fair, 
To these most pleasant banks scarce can compare. 
These be the banks where all the muses dwell, 
And haunt about that crystall brook and well. 
VOL. XLII.—-NO, LXXXIII. 
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Into those banks chiefly did we repair, 
From sunshine shadowed—and from blasting air, 
Where with the muses we did sing our song.” 


The word “mountains” occurs in this passage, but it is used in 
a kind of pastoral sense. What comes more to the point is, 
that the pilgrims of the Tay begin a few miles above Perth and 
sail downwards. The haugh or alluvial land here begins, and 
broadens downwards till it forms the broad, flat Carse of Gowrie. 
These carse lands were then the only portions of Scotland that 
resembled those broad acres of England that have been covered 
for centuries with oaks and apple-trees and wheat. It was 
entirely on these fruitful plains that Adamson indulged his 
melancholy muse. We hear nothing from him about the 
majestic scenery of the upper regions of the river, now so 
ardently frequented by admiring pilgrims. He notices the 
Almond, thinking of the flat meadows through which it passes 
just before its junction with the Tay, but he has nothing to do 
with the narrow rocky glen some twenty miles farther up, where 
is the reputed grave of Ossian, now known to every reader by 
those wild lines of Wordsworth which so haunt the memory, 
“In this still place, remote from men.” 

The Clyde is a sort of antithesis of the Tay and of most other 
rivers. It flows towards the Highlands. We have already 
dealt with the poet who commemorates its cataracts. He duly 
traces the stream down, describing all the specialties of scenery 
and life around it, to 


“Where Bute’s green bosom spreads to meet the day, 
Round Rothesay’s towers the morning sunbeams play.” 


Around are the Argyleshire mountains and the peaks of Arran. 
The author has manfully done his poetic duty on streams, cata- 
racts, bridges, lawns, forests, gardens, sheep pastures, fish and 
fishers, shepherds, shepherdesses, and all the old accepted ele- 
ments of poetry. He has even gone out of the old routine to 
give poetic dignity to coal mines, manufactories, shipyards, 
salt-works, and various other institutions with which the real 
has much more to do than the ideal. He seems, however, to be 
entirely at a stand for inspiration when he gets into that grand 
group of mountain scenery which it is difficult for us now to 
imagine any one looking at without feeling the impulses of 
poetic thought throbbing within him. Having bestowed his 
homage on Bute and the Cumbraes in due proportion, he could 
not evade Arran. He seems to have been sore perplexed how 
to deal with those vast porphyry rocks, but with a poetic in- 
genuity that does him credit, he evades the difficulty by 
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getting immediately to the top of Goatfell; turning his back on 
the grand mountain masses on the other side, he keeps his eye 
steadily on Ayrshire, where he receives the favourite themes of 
his muse :— 


“ Far look thy mountains, Arran, o’er the main, 
And far o’er Cunningham’s extensive plain ; 
From Loudon Hill and Irvine’s silver source, 
Through all her links they trace the river's course ; 
View many a town in history’s page enroll’d, 
Decay’d Kilwinning and Ardrossan old ; 
Kilmarnock low, that ’mid her plains retires, 
And youthful Irvine that to fame aspires. 

In neighbouring Kyle, our earliest annals boast, 
Great Colin fell, with all his British host ; 

His antique form, with silver shining bright, 

In pleasant Caprington delights the sight.” 


If we professed to give anything beyond a mere sketch of 
superficial phenomena, and were to aspire at philosophy, we 
might endeavour to explain how the eye’s enjoyment of a river 
would naturally extend to the immediate landscape around it, 
and so travel onwards. But we have the fact that, physically, 
rivers open up scenery. They do so not merely in fishing and 
navigable traffic. Their alluvial banks are, as we have seen, 
the readiest fertile ground, and they at the same time afford 
natural levels for inland transit. These two causes will be suffi- 
cient to account for the houses of the gentry having been placed 
on the river’s edge wherever such a site was available. It will 
be hard to find an instance of a laird in possession of a margin 
of river building out of sight of it. Probably, in most instances, 
the mansions were built on principles of pure utilitarian con- 
venience, long before the owners discovered that the prospect 
commanded by them was beautiful. 

It is a remark, partaking of a truism, that accessibility pro- 
motes the popularity of scenery. What nature in this respect 
owes to science is well exemplified in the district we are now 
speaking of—the Highlands accessible from the Clyde. It 
is almost impossible to estimate the blessing which this 
pleasure-ground is to Glasgow. It raises one of the densest, 
dirtiest, and most immoral conglomerates of humanity to a 
stage above many of the finest cities of the empire, as a place 
of residence for one who must live in a city. There is a 
sort of compensating spirit in that steam which, having made 
the mills, created also the delightful place of refuge from their 
dust and din. No wonder that James Watt is a sort of deity 
here. How, even with the luxuries of the Saut-Market, Glasgow 
could have been endurable without this refuge, it is difficult to 
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conceive. But the adaptability of the human animal is amazing, 
and there are those who can find satisfaction anywhere. Nay, 
there is a very genial picture of what are the enjoyments—the 
moral enjoyments—of a Gorbals or Stockwell Street, without 
steamers, in a clever little book called Rambles round Glasgow. 

The stratum of transition, to use a geological phrase, where 
the love of waters passes on to their rocky banks, may be hit at 
Dunkeld, where the soft in forest and meadow blends into the 
wild. In Captain Slezer’s hard engravings of Scottish towns 
and mansions, scratched about the period of the Revolution, 
there is just one in which an attempt is made to bring out 
picturesqueness in mountain scenery, and that one is of Dun- 
keld. The scene becomes still more picturesque when it is 
transferred into the Délices de la Grande Bretagne of Beeverell, 
printed in 1727, where it is said of Dunkeld that it stands 
“dans une campagne, ot l’on voit d’un cété d’agréables foréts et 

‘de Vautre de hautes montagnes pelées et fort roides qui sem- 
blent la menacer de leurs cimes.” 

Towards the end of the last century, Highland scenery 
obtained a considerable rise in the market through the com- 
bined influence of four great social powers, all working sepa- 
rately and independently of each other, but all helping in one 
cause. These were, Pennant the traveller, Jane Duchess of 
Gordon, Robert Burns, and James Macpherson. Pennant, who 
is now much forgotten, was an eccentric man of genius. Per- 
haps he is less remembered for his books than for that enmity 
of his towards the prevailing fashion of wigs, which make his 
portraits look, even at the present day, as if there were some- 
thing wanting that should accompany the single-breasted coat 
and huge waistcoat, and must have brought on him when in 
the flesh an amount of social torment, which nothing but the 
strongest sense of an imperious duty could strengthen any 
human being to endure. One story about him is, that in a tavern 
in Coventry he had taken such offence at the wig of a peppery 
old colonel, that nothing would serve him but to snatch it and 
throw it in the fire ; whereupon he had to run for his life, and 
the community of Coventry——renowned for a rather remarkable 
procession in old times—were blessed with the vision of the 
bald traveller fleeing before a bald warrior with a drawn sword 
in his hand. 

Pennant had great influence in his day. He described every- 
thing he saw, and described it with spirit. Pottering among 
his heavy quartos, written in an old-fashioned style, one might 
suppose that all his influence was through hard pounding, but 
it was not so. He was repeated in the periodicals of the day, 
for his was an age of many magazines, nearly all of which lived 
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by extracts, without professing to give a single original sen- 
tence. There was, besides the library quartos, a drawing-room 
abridgment of his Tour in Zhe British Tourists’ or Travellers’ 
Pocket Companion. The volumes are very readable; so read- 
able indeed as to be now rare, because they were used up. 
It was through Pennant that the world first received the 
eloquent outpouring of admiration and surprise with which 
Sir Joseph Banks commemorated his discovery of Fingal’s 
Cave. It was by Pennant, too, if we mistake not, that the 
poem on the ascent of Ben Lomond, scratched on a window- 
pane at Rowardennan, was first published, and became so 
popular that until lately no Scotch guide-book could any more 
dispense with it than it now can with 


“The western waves of ebbing day 
Roll’d o’er the glen their level way.” 


Jane Maxwell, Duchess of Gordon,! was a very extraordinary 
woman. Her strong colours are now fading away almost to 
extinction, in fulfilment of the destiny of all social reputations. 
Had she not been a Duchess she would have been famous still, 
because, filling a rank insufficient within its own bounds to 
afford work for so active a spirit, she must have done something 
in literature or otherwise that posterity would have remembered. 
An anecdote about her father, Sir William Maxwell of Mon- 
reith, affords one of the boldest and sharpest of the retorts 
preserved in Dean Ramsay’s pleasant Reminiscences, and shows 
the blood she inherited. 

The three great points of the Duchess were her beauty, 
her wit, and her impudence. She was, to use a modern 
slang expression, “up to anything.” In: the great world she 
could hold her own with Fox and Talleyrand. But her remark- 
able powers enabled her to appropriate whatever was mentally 
remarkable in the small world without losing caste—the terror 
of all people of high rank when they unbend. Thus she had 
about her Lord Kames, Harry Erskine, Clerk of Eldin, and 
among men of genius, Beattie the poet and Robert Burns. 
The two last named were born peasants. The one had made 
himself a learned professor, and of course a gentleman entitled 
to hold his head up. The other was what all the world 
knows ; but it served to allay his morbid irritation towards 
the world, to come within the influence of one so lofty, as to 
see little difference between the position of the country 
gentleman or eminent lawyer on the one side of her, and the 
peasant poet on the other. She had a passion for the scenery 
in her neighbourhood, and it was worthy of her admiration. 


1 See North British Review, No. |xxviii. 
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She lived on the western slope of the Cairngorm mountains, at 
almost the nearest inhabitable point to the grand scenery walled 
in by them. All the great folks had to go there whether they 
liked it or not, and the precipices and scenery of Braeriach and 
Ben Muich Dhui were thus better known in that day than they 
have been since. Her daughters succeeded to her taste. There 
was a story in the country—we forget whether it was about the 
mother or one of the daughters—how being one day on the top 
of Ben Muich Dhui with a child and a large dog, she was caressing 
the child, when the dog either in jealousy or fancying she was 
injuring the child, flew at her and bit her so as to pull part of 
the flesh of the forehead over her eyes, and so through that 
terrible wilderness she had to find her way home bleeding and 
blinded. 

It seems to have been through this influence that Burns was 
prompted to sing of the Highlands, and of course whatever he 
said was well listened to. He did honour to Foyers, and the 
power of his pen is attested by the leafy covering that shelters 
the Bruar Water—the fruit of his poetic Petition. Still these 
are not Burns’s great works, nor is his strong spirit in them. 
Though he proclaimed that his heart was in the Highlands, he 
never celebrated them with so much heart as in that yell of 
tage and disappointment in which he says— 


“ There’s naething here but Hieland pride, 
But Hieland scab and hunger.” 


Burns seems to have loved lowland scenery best. This, of 
course, is matter of opinion, but we shall put it to something 
like a test. Every one knows the land of Burns as a profes- 
sional tourist’s district. That land is lowland, though it is close 
to a fine Highland district which would have been included in 
it, had Burns been partial to wandering there. He sang of the 
“banks and braes of bonny Doon,” blooming so fresh and fair ; 
this is the lowland part of the Doon where it winds through 
the pastures of Ayrshire. But far up, the Doon roars between 
great walls of rock, and brings you to a lake surrounded by 
grand mountains of granite. This region where Kirkcudbright- 
shire and Ayrshire meet would have been in itself probably an 
illustrious touring district, but for the ease with which the 
western Highlands are reached. 

Throughout Macpherson’s Poems of Ossian, however, which, 
though written earlier, reached the climax of their celebrity 
about the same time, there is quite a Highland spirit. It 
is not that there are set descriptions of scenery, but there 
is a feeling that the whole action goes on in a land of 
wild heaths, great mountains, torrents, tempests, and ancient 
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forests. People have occupied themselves so much about 
the great question of genuineness that they have overlooked 
the mighty poetic genius of the author. Whatever he got 
from authentic sources, the scenery is his own, for it is not 
the way of the old Irish writers to touch it. Indeed, this was 
one of the metamorphoses necessary in the subtraction of the 
stories from Ireland and their adaptation to Scotland, since the 
portion of Ireland ruled by Fingal or the Fin M‘Coull of the 
annalists has little or no mountain scenery. He does not 
deal in detailed pictures of scenery, but the feeling of it is 
in almost every line, and sometimes a little sketch weaves 
itself into the narrative, as in the description of an ancient 
tomb: “A mountain stream comes roaring down, and sends its 
waters round a green hill. Four mossy stones in the midst of 
withered grass rear their heads on the top. Two trees which 
the storms have bent spread their whistling branches around. 
This is thy dwelling, Eragon; this thy narrow house.” Or 
take a passage from the many addresses to the sun: “Thou too, 
perhaps, must fail : thy darkening hour may seize thee, struggling 
as thou rollest through the sky. But pleasant is the voice of 
the bard—pleasant to Ossian’s soul. It is like the shower of 
the morning when it comes through the rustling vale on which 
the sun looks through mist just rising from his rocks. . . . 
Pleasant is thy beam to the hunter sitting by the rock in a 
storm, when thou showest thyself from the parted cloud, and 
brightenest his dewy locks ; he looks down on the streamy vale, 
and beholds the descent of roes.” Again: “ Pleasant from the 
way of the desert the voice of music came. It seemed at first 
the voice of a stream far distant on its rocks. Slow it rolled 
along the hill, like the ruffled wings of a breeze when it takes 
the tufted beards of the rocks in the still season of night.” The 
Poems of Ossian were one of the literary feats that from time to 
time have taken the world by storm. They filled the hearts of 
their readers with their own sentiment; and thus the roaring of 
the mountain-torrents, the sighing of the winds among the 
rocks, the grey moors, and the stormy hill-tops were rescued 
from vulgarity ; they were associated with the sublimity, instead 
of the coldness, bleakness, and sterility that chilled the soul of 
Captain Burt. 

Still there were several steps ere the passion for scenery 
in its present shape reached its climax in the Lady of the 
Lake. 

It is a pleasant task to endeavour to throw a little sunshine 
on a reputation which has been overshadowed by another. Of 
all those who have heard of Scott’s Lady of the Lake, only a 
few have heard of the little book called “Sketches descriptive 
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of Picturesque Scenery on the Southern Confines of Perthshire,” 
published in 1806, by Patrick Graham, minister of Aberfoyle. 
Though it was Scott who made the Trossachs illustrious, Graham 
was their discoverer. This book is meritorious and curious in 
literature, from its being among the earliest not only to notice 
the specialties of Highland scenery, but to notice them in the 
same esthetic spirit in which they are now cultivated. Take 
this— 

“ Ben-Venue, in Aberfoyle, is perhaps one of the most picturesque 
mountains in Britain. Its height is about 2800 on the north; besides 
the immense masses of rock which appear in this and in all other 
mountains to have been, by some convulsion of nature, torn from the 
summit, the whole slope is covered, for two-thirds upwards, with 
alders, birches, and mountain ashes of ancient growth, and sprinkled 
over the surface with a grace and beauty unattainable by the hand of 
art. At the first opening of Loch Katrine especially, and for a con- 
siderable way along the lake, the shoulder of Ben-Venue, stretching in 
abrupt masses towards the shore, presents a sloping ridge, elegantly 
feathered with birches, in a style which the pencil may in some degree 
exhibit, but which verbal description cannot possibly represent.” 


He offers his advice to the visitor in a way which shows his de- 
cided conviction that he was revealing to the world what it was 
a great loser by not being acquainted with, and the crowds who 
have since flocked thither confirm his testimony. Having 


induced his stranger to visit his favourite district, he says— 

“ On entering the Trossachs, let him remark on the right the beau- 
tiful disposition into which nature has thrown the birches and the oaks 
which adorn the projecting cliffs; let him remark the grouping of the 
trees, with their elegant figure and form. Some aged weeping birches 
will attract. Ben-An and Ben-Venue will present at every step varied 
pictures. In passing through the dark ravine that opens on Loch 
Katrine, whilst he admires again the disposition of the birches, the 
hawthorn, the hazels, and oaks, and mountain ashes, let him remark 
an echo produced by the concave rock on the left, which, though too 
near to repeat many syllables, is remarkably distinct and loud. Im- 
mediately on entering Loch Katrine, let him attend to the magnificent 
masses of Ben- Venue as they tumble in upon the eye from the south ; 
there can be nothing more sublime.” 


Observe, we are not maintaining that this would be either 
very remarkable thinking or very fine writing were it some 
quarter of a century nearerus. There are some conventionalisms 
of a past style in it, not in full harmony with the genius of the 
place, such as the word “elegant,” which reminds you of the 
Irish guides at Killarney, with their “ illigant” waterfalls and 
“jlligant” echoes. But remember that Mr. Graham is a beginner 
of a school. We test him as we do Chaucer in poetry, or Van 
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Eyck in painting, and in this sense he challenges admiration 
and respect. 

He proposed that some plan should be taken to open up 
his favourite district by giving visitors the means of accommo- 
dation. Recent pilgrims to the Trossachs will perhaps be amused 
by the modest bound within which he retained his sugges- 
tions. “It has often,” he says, “occurred to the writer of this 
sketch, that it might well reward the trouble and expense of 
the innkeepers of Callander, or of the occupier of the farm of 
Brenchyle, on which the northern part of this celebrated 
scenery lies, to build a cottage either at the eastern extremity 
of the lake, or in a small neck of land which runs into it about 
a mile to the west. Two comfortable bedrooms, with .a kitchen 
and an open shade, with some provisions for horses, would be 
enough. There from the Ist of May to the Ist of November 
should a servant be kept, and a supply of provisions sent from 
time to time from the inn at Callander or Aberfoyle.” 

Worthy Mr. Graham was not aware of the splendid destiny 
that awaited the spot on which he had bestowed his affections. 
Had Scott, before he wrote the Lady of the Lake, “invested” ina 
handsome hotel at the Trossachs, it would have been a better 
speculation than many he indulged in. There have been quack 
doctors who have acted in this managing way, setting up estab- 
lishments on the chance of a system of cure to be promulgated 
by them becoming famous. Nature has a balance, however, in 
the distribution of her gifts, and perhaps the genius that could 
invent and perfect such a scheme is not the same as that which 
can create a great poem. No productions of the present day, 
not even Macaulay’s History, created such a wild sensation as 
the great works which were the successive steps in fame to Scott 
and Byron. There are those alive who remember the astonish- 
ment of the country folks at the impetuous influx of all peoples, 
nations, and languages to their wild solitudes. The poem was 
a great wonder in its fresh novelty of social life as well as of 
scenery. We have seen how the same subject,—the life and 
social condition of a reiver,—was treated by an author, his con- 
temporary. That author would doubtless have thought it just 
as impossible to make a hero out of a Roderic Dhu, as we 
would now think it impossible to make a hero out of any 
prowling thief who casts a furtive squint at the policeman as 
he skulks away. 
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Art. Il—Epigrams, Ancient and Modern: Humorous, Witty, 
Satirical, Moral, Panegyrical, Monumental. Edited, with an 
Introductory Preface, by the Rev. Joun Booru, B.A., Cam- 
bridge. London: Longman. 1863. 


A BooK of English epigrams, original and translated, was a 
desideratum in our literature ; but the want has not been sup- 
plied by the volume before us, which is a poor production. As 
a collection, it is neither select, complete, nor correct. It omits 
many good epigrams ; it has a great preponderance of bad ones. 
It gives bad editions of some of the best ; and it contains many 
things that are not epigrams at all. Take a few examples of 
its faults :-— 

“ Nositity or Bioop. 


“ Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow, 
The rest is all but leather and prunella ; 
What can ennoble fools, or knaves, or cowards? 
Nothing; not all the blood of all the Howards. 
Drypben.” 


Here we have two disconnected couplets from Pope’s Essays, 
well enough known to be hackneyed, forced into union so as to 
do service as an epigram, the fourth line spoiled in the tran- 
scription, and the whole ascribed to Dryden. 
One of Prior’s best epigrams is the following, said to have been 
made extempore :— 
“ Nobles and heralds, by your leave, 
Here lies what once was Matthew Prior ; 
The son of Adam and of Eve. 
Can Bourbon or Nassau claim higher?” 


This spirited and harmonious verse is thus transmuted in Mr 
Booth’s collection :— 
“ Gentlemen, here, by your leave, 
Lie the bones of Matthew Prior : 
A son of Adam and Eve, 
Can Bourbon or Nassau go higher ?” 


Take another, in a different style of blundering :— 


“ On Two Beavutirut One-Eyvep Sisters. 


“‘ Give up one eye, and make your sister’s two, 
Venus she then would be, and Cupid you.” 


With half an eye one may see that a one-eyed sister, even by 
becoming wholly blind, could not be a Cupid. But the lines 
are, in truth, an abridged translation of the elegant Latin 
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epigram on a one-eyed brother and sister, by Hieronymus 
Amaltheus, which is to be found in Pope’s Selecta Poemata 
Italorum, as well as in other collections :— 


“ Lumine Acon dextro, capta est Leonilla sinistro ; 
Et potis est forma vincere uterque Deos. 

Blande puer, lumen, quod habes, concede sorori : 
Sic tu ceecus Amor, sic erit illa Venus.” 


It is somewhat curious to trace this blunder of Mr. Booth’s to 
its source, as we think we can do. The German poet Kleist 
had condensed this Latin epigram into a couplet, and to make 
it intelligible, had prefixed to it what the critics call a lemma, 
being a clumsy contrivance by which the title of the epigram 
furnishes a part of the explanation which the epigram itself 
should give. Kleist’s title is thus given in German :—* An zwei 
sehr schéne, aber einiugige Geschwister.” Mr. Booth, or the 
authority from whom he borrows, has translated Kleist’s pro- 
duction, but seems to have supposed that Geschwister meant sis- 
ters, whereas it here means a sister and brother. 

We subjoin two translations of the original epigram, one of 
them by Charles Cotton, but neither, we fear, very suc- 
cessful :— 


* Acon his right, Leonilla her left eye 
Doth want ; yet each in form the Gods outvie. 
Sweet boy, with thine thy sister’s light improve, 
So shall she Venus be, and thou blind Love.” 


“ Acon his right eye, Leonilla mourns 
Her left ; yet each a god-like grace adorns. 
Let but your eye, sweet boy, your sister’s be ; 


Blind Cupid you'll become, bright Venus she.” 


Malone, in his Life of Dryden, has given us another version 
by George Russell, which is more elegant, but more diffuse :— 


“* But one bright eye young Acon’s face adorns, 
For one bright eye fair Leonilla mourns. 
Kind youth, to her thy single orb resign, 
To make her perfect, and thyself divine ; 
For then, should Heaven the happy change allow, 
She would fair Venus be, blind Cupid thou.” 


So much for the execution of Mr. Booth’s task. Let us now 
offer some remarks on the subject of the book. 

Except in the single article of length, or rather of shortness, 
the Epigram presented to us in the Garland of Meleager is essen- 
tially different from the Epigram of Martial and of the modern 
school. The Greek model is chiefly marked by simplicity 
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and unity, and its great beauties are elegance and tenderness. 
The other form of Epigram is, for the most part, distinguished 
by a duality or combination of objects or thoughts, and its excel- 
lence chiefly lies in the qualities of wit and pungency. The one 
kind sets forth a single incident or image, of which it details the 
particulars, in a natural and direct sequence. The other deals 
with a diversity of ideas, which it seeks to connect together by 
some unexpected bond of comparison or contrast. To minds 
familiar exclusively with the later style of Epigram, its more 
ancient namesake appears at first sight tame and insipid ; but a 
better acquaintance with the beautiful epigrams of the Antho- 
logy reveals by degrees their true merit, and their high place in 
literature. 

In what way these two different forms of composition came to 
pass under the same name, is not very easily understood ; but 
perhaps the best explanation of it is that which has been sug- 
gested by Lessing. The original epigram was merely an inscrip- 
tion, and presupposed some column, statue, or other visible 
monument on which it was inscribed. The object thus pre- 
sented was necessarily such as to excite attention and interest, 
and the inscription was framed to answer the inquiry to which 
the object gave rise. The more recent epigram is not properly 
an inscription, and has no visible or external counterpart to 
which it corresponds. But it supplies this want by something 
within itself. It sets out with some proposition calculated to 
excite curiosity, and to call for an answer or solution, which, 
after a short suspense, the close of the epigram proceeds to sup- 
ply. From the nature of the case, the tendency of such a com- 
position must be, to seek out relations of thought which will 
produce surprise ; and hence it will come to deal chiefly with 
those ingenious analogies which are the essence of wit: a para- 
dox stated, and reconciled to common sense; a groundless re- 
proach turned into a compliment, or a compliment into a banter ; 
a foolish jest exposed and refuted by a clever repartee; any 
difficulty propounded and dexterously evaded,— these, and simi- 
lar developments of ideas, seem to constitute the true epigram of 
the more recent school. This view of Lessing’s has been the 
subject of controversy, and it must be owned, that many things 
pass for epigrams that scarcely comply with his definition or 
description. Many a mere bon-mot receives, when versified, a 
name that it does not deserve. So also may a short story, or 
anecdote, or epitaph. But the model epigram of this class must, 
we think, consist of the two parts to which we have referred, 
and which may be termed the preparation and the point. Its 
best merits are exhibited in the startling or perplexing enuncia- 
tion of the subject, in the unexpected and yet complete expli- 
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cation of the mystery or difficulty raised, in the dexterity with 
which the solution is for a time kept out of sight, and in the 
perfect propriety and felicity of the language employed through- 
out. The true epigram—whether serious or comic—whether 
sentimental or satirical—must always be short ; for its object is 
to be quite portable, easily remembered, easily repeated, and 
easily understood, so as to pass freely from mouth to mouth, 
and fasten readily in every memory. 

The respective merits of the pointed and the pointless epigram 
will always be differently estimated by different tastes. A man, 
celebrated in his time, Navagerio or Naugerius, a Venetian sena- 
tor of high classical attainments, had such a dislike to the style 
of Martial, that he kept, with solemn observance, a day in the 
year, when he committed to the flames three copies of that 
author, as a sacrifice to the manes and memory of Catullus, of 
whom he was an ardent admirer. Perhaps, however, this exhi- 
bition of feeling on his part had not reference merely or mainly 
to the epigrammatical style of the two poets. It was connected 
probably with the known preference which Navagerio gave to 
the pre-Augustan Latin writers, over those even of the Augustan 
age. The best poems of Catullus are far superior in delicacy 
and tenderness to any of Martial’s ; and if the address to Sirmio 
is to be called an epigram, Catullus is about the first epigram- 
matist that ever wrote. But according to modern ideas, few 
even of his minor poems can properly be called epigrams ; and 
anything that he has written in that epigrammatic style seems 
to us of novery high order. There is scarcely room, therefore, 
for a comparison between the two poets, and men of catholic 
taste will be content to admire both writers in their several 
spheres without seeking to disparage either. In the pointed 
epigram, it seems undeniable that Martial was eminently suc- 
cessful, and that his best specimens abound, not only with wit 
and ingenuity, but with good sense and goud feeling. 

We do not intend here to enter on the consideration of the 
Greek Anthology. That subject was, in our own time, and at 
our own door, so admirably and exhaustively illustrated by one 
whose genius as a poet was most conspicuous in his criticisms 
on poetry, that it would be unpardonable in us to re-open the 
theme without having some ideas to offer more new or more 
striking than any we can hope to bring to the task. Neither 
shall we attempt to travel over the wide extent to which Epigram 
has been diffused through all modern literatures, whether clothed 
in classical or in vernacular language. That field, though 
hitherto but little explored, is too large and comprehensive, and 
the relations of its different parts are too complex and recon- 
dite to be embraced in any discussion of ordinary dimensions. 
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The object of this paper will be to show the general principles 
which regulate the Modern Epigram, and to bring out the beauties 
and structure of our English epigrams, with such reference to 
compositions of that kind in other languages as may suggest the 
influences under which our native epigrammatists have written, 
and the sources from which their manner or materials have been 
derived. 

We have scarcely any eminent English poet that can be 
styled an epigrammatist. Ben Jonson has a book of 133 
epigrams, but not many of them are quotable, or ever quoted, 
except some of a serious cast, which are not truly epigrammatic. 
Harrington’s epigrams have merit; but they also, for the most 
part, are harsh and obsolete. By far our best writer of epigrams 
is Prior, though his epigrams are comparatively few in number, 
and some of them are of inferior merit. The great bulk of this 
commodity among us is supplied by authors unknown, or better 
known for other things; and by translations or paraphrases of 
favourite epigrams from Martial and from modern French 
writers. 

We subjoin here a few of the best English epigrams, not for 
their novelty, but as illustrating the rules as to this mode of 
composition which we before indicated, and showing the differ- 
ent ways in which curiosity and suspense, surprise and satisfac- 
tion, may be produced, as well as the occasional deviations that 
occur from the right standard. 

We begin with two or three of Harrington’s Epigrams, the 
first of which is one of the best in the language, and is often 
quoted, but very seldom referred to its author. 

“ Or Treason. 


“Treason doth never prosper, what’s the reason ? 
For if it prosper, none doth call it Treason.” 


“Or Srxe Sorts or Fasters. 


Abstinet Sixe sorts of folks I find use fasting days, 
But of these sixe, the sixt I only prayse. 

Ager, The sick man fasts, because he cannot eat. 
Egens, The poore doth fast, because he hath no meat. 
Cupidus, The miser fasts, with mind to mend his store ; 
Gula, The glutton, with intent to eat the more ; 
Simia, The Hypocrite, thereby to seeme more holy. 
Virtus. The Virtuous, to prevent or punish folly. 

Now he that eateth fast, and drinks as fast, 

May match these fasters, any but the last.” 


“ Or Enctosine A Common. 


“ A lord that purposed for his more avayle, 
To compasse in a common with a rayle, 
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Was reckoning with his friend about the cost 

And charge of every rayle, and every post; 

But he (that wisht his greedy humour crost) 

Sayd, Sir, provide you posts, and without fayling, 
Your neighbours round about, will find you rayling.” 


“ Or Two Wetsu GENTLEMEN. 


“ Two Squires of Wales arrived at a towne, 
To seek their lodging when the sun was down ; 
And (for the In-keeper his gates had locked), 
In haste, like men of some account they knocked. 
The drowzy Chamberlaine doth aske who’s there ? 
They told, that Gentlemen of Wales they were. 
How many (quoth the man) are there of you? 
They sayd, Heer’s John ap Rees, ap Rise, ap Hew; 
And Nicholas ap Giles, ap Stephen, ap Davy : 
Then Gentlemen, adieu, (quoth he) God save yee. 
Your Worships might have had a bed or twaine, 
But how can that suffice so great a traine?” 


Those that follow we give almost at random, and without 
reference to chronology :— 


“TUM VIVIMUS VIVAMUS.” 


** ¢ Live while you live,’ the epicure would say, 
‘ And seize the pleasure of the present day.’ 
‘Live while you live,’ the sacred preacher cries, 
‘ And give to God each moment as it flies.’ 
Lord, in my view let both united be, 
I live in pleasure while I live to Thee.” 
Doddridge. 


“‘ None, without hope, e’er loved the brightest fair : 
But love can hope where reason would despair.” 
Lord Lyttleton. 


“ On parents’ knees, a naked new-born child, 
Weeping thou sat’st, while all around thee smiled ; 
So live, that sinking in thy last long sleep, 
Calm thou may’st smile, while all around thee weep.” 
Sir W. Jones, from the Persian. 


“ T loved thee, beautiful and kind, 
And plighted an eternal vow; 
So altered are thy face and mind, 
’"T'were perjury to love thee now.” 
Lord Nugent. 


“ Tf all be true that I do think, 


There are five reasons we should drink : 
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Good wine ; a friend; or being dry; 
Or lest we should be by and by; 
Or any other reason why.” 
Dean Aldrich. 


“ Tue Metamorpuosis. 


“The little boy, to show his might and pow’r, 
Turn’d Io to a cow, Narcissus to a flow’r ; 
Transform’d Apollo to a homely swain, 

And Jove himself into a golden rain. 

These shapes were tolerable; but by th’ mass 

H’ as metamorphosed me—into an ass.” 
Suckling. 


“If man might know 
The ill he must undergo, 
And shun it so, 
Then it were good to know: 
But if he undergo it, 
Tho’ he know it, 
What boots him know it? 
He must undergo it.” 
Suckling.* 


“ Rich Gripe does all his thoughts and cunning bend 
To increase that wealth he wants the soul to spend: 
Poor Shifter! does his whole contrivance set 
To spend that wealth he wants the sense to get. 
Kind Fate and Fortune! blend them, if you can; 
And of two wretches make one happy man.” 

Walsh. 


“ Jack eating rotten cheese did say, 
‘ Like Samson I my thousands slay.’ 
‘I vow,’ quoth Roger, ‘ so you do, 
And with the selfsame weapon, too.’ ” 
Anonymous. 


1 This is a translation of the following lines :— 


‘* Si bene commemini, cause sunt quinque bibendi : 
Hospitis adventus ; presens sitis ; atque futura ; 
Et vini bonitas ; et quelibet altera causa.” 


? This is a translation of the Greek lines :— 
Ei pev fv pabety 
‘A de? radeiv, 
Kal uh radsiv, 
Kandv fv 7d wadetv. 
Ei xal de? wadeiy 
A be? pabetv, 
Ti det wabeiv ; 
Xph yap rabeiv. 
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“With nose so long and mouth so wide, 
And those twelve grinders side by side, 
Dick, with a very little trial, 
Would make an excellent sun-dial.” 
From the Greek. 


“‘ Ward has no heart, they say; but I deny it: 
He has a heart, and gets his speeches by it.” 
Rogers. 


“ To John I owed great obligation ; 
But John unhappily thought fit 
To publish it to all the nation : 
Sure John and I are more than quit.” 
Prior. 


“ Ovid is the surest guide 
You can name to show the way 
To any woman, maid, or bride,— 
Who resolves to go astray.” 
Prior. 


“‘ Brutus unmoved heard how his Portia fell ; 
Should Jack’s wife die,—he would behave as well.” 
Anonymous. 


‘“* When late I attempted your pity to move, 
What made you so deaf to my prayers? 
Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love ; 
But—why did you kick me down stairs ?” 
Anonymous. 


“When Tadloe treads the streets, the paviours cry, 


God bless you, Sir !—and lay their rammers by.” 
Anonymous, 


This last epigram seems to have been a great favourite with 
our forefathers. It is the last quoted in his preliminary essay 
by the worthy editor of the Festoon, Mr. Richard Graves, the 
author of the Spiritual Quixote. He gives it as an innocent and 
allowable allusion to personal peculiarities, nowise derogatory 
from the maxims in those lines which he so earnestly cites to 
us, “ Cursed be the verse,” etc., and we quite agree with him. 

One writer there is, of English, or rather of Welsh birth, who 
wrote exclusively in Latin, and who is well entitled to the name 
of epigrammatist. John Owen, or Audoenus, a native of Caer- 
narvonshire, an Oxford scholar, and ultimately a poor country 
schoolmaster, published four successive sets of epigrams, which 
were collected into one volum2, about the year 1620, and were 
received with great approbation both in this country and on the 
Continent. He appears to have been patronized and pensioned 
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to some extent by Henry Prince of Wales, to whom some of his 
books were dedicated. He died in 1622. 

A regular epigrammatist must, we suspect, be a singular and 
rather unhappy sort of man, with some of the idiosyncrasies and 
sorrows of a comic actor, a paid writer in Punch, or a professed 
punster. What is other men’s amusement is his business. He 
is perpetually in pursuit of materials to make epigrams of. The 
various incidents and relations of life, whether serious or ludi- 
crous, are regarded by him in only one point of view: as afford- 
ing secret analogies or antitheses that may be put into an epi- 
grammatic form. Owen seems to have been thoroughly imbued 
with this spirit. An epigram was to him everything. All the 
arts, all the sciences, all ranks, all professions in life, all things 
in heaven or on earth, human and divine, were epigrammatized 
by him. He seems, like Antony, to have been ready and willing 
to lose everything for the Cleopatra of his affections, and a re- 
markable instance is given of a sacrifice thus incurred by him. 
One of his epigrams, alluded to by all his biographers, is in 
these terms :— 


“ An Petrus fuerit Rome, sub judice lis est : 
Simonem Rome nemo fuisse negat.”’ 


“Tf Peter ever was at Rome, 
By many has been mooted : 
That Simon there was quite at home, 
Has never been disputed.” 


This playful allusion to the double relation of the name S1yon 
had a twofold effect on Owen’s fate. It gained him a place in 
the Pope’s Index Expurgatorius, and it lost him one in the will 
of a rich Catholic uncle. The same general idea we have seen 
elsewhere embodied in these lines— 


“The Pope claims back to Apostolic sources ; 
But when I think of Papal crimes and courses, 
It strikes me the resemblance is completer 
To Simon Magus than to Simon Peter.” 


It has been observed by Lessing that it is impossible to read 
much of Owen at a time without a strong feeling of weariness, 
which he ascribes to the fact that the style of his epigrams is 
pedantic, and that he deals too much in abstract ideas, without 
the life-like pictures that a man of the world would have pre- 
sented. There may be something in this view; but it should 
be remembered that epigrams are not food, but condiment, and 
that any large dose of them is both repulsive and unwholesome. 
The continued tension in which the mind is kept, and the rapid 
and renewed exertion that is constantly occasioned by passing 
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from one unconnected set of ideas to another, produce the same 
sense of fatigue that we feel in an exhibition of pictures, even 
when the individual works are of high excellence. 

Owen’s epigrams, which are many hundreds in number, are 
of very various merit; but they display a large amount of in- 
genuity and fertility of thought and fancy, with much rectitude 
of feeling, great neatness and terseness of expression, and no 
inconsiderable degree of learning and acquaintance with affairs. 
Some of them are not worth translating, and some are un- 
translatable, such as those which turn on mere verbal wit, as 
where Jacob and Esau are each said to have given omne jus 
swum to his brother. Others are excellent exercises in versifica- 
tion, and several translations of a great part of them have ap- 
peared. It is not within our purpose to dwell long upon them 
here ; but we venture to subjoin a few of the more remarkable 
as a specimen :— 


* Vis bonus esse? velis tantum, fiesque volendo : 
Is tibi posse dabit, qui tibi velle dedit.” 


“ Would you be good? then will to be; you'll be so from that hour ; 
For He that gave you first the Will, will give you then the Power.” 


Or thus :— 


“© Would you be good? the will is all you want: . 
By merely willing it, your wish is gained : 
For He the needful Power will straightway grant 
From whom the rightful Will you first obtained.” 


“ Votum SALomonis. 


“ Cur Regis sapientis erat Sapientia votum ? 
Optasset Salomon, si sapuisset, opes : 
Non optavit opes Salomon; sapientius optat : 
Nam sapere optavit: Cur? quia non sapuit.” 


“Solomon, had he been wise, would for Wealth have preferred his 
petition ; ; 
. Needless it were to have wished what he already had got: 
Wisely he asked not for Wealth, but for Wisdom to mend his 
condition ; 
Was it because he was wise? No, but because he was not.” 


“ Dat Galenus opes, dat Justinianus honores, 
Dum ne sit Patiens iste, nec ille Cliens.” 


*“* Physic brings wealth, and Law promotion, 
To followers able, apt, and pliant ; 
But very seldom, I’ve a notion, 
Either to Patient or to Client.” 
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“ Hoe quod adest Hodie, quod nomen habebat heri? Cras. 
Cras Hodie quodnam nomen habebit? Heri. 
Cras lentum, quod adest nunquam, nec abest procul unquam, 
Quonam appelletur nomine cras? Hodie.” 


“¢ This day which now you call To-day, 
What yesterday you called it, say :’ 
We called it then To-morrow. 
‘ And what its name to-morrow, pray?’ 
Why then, the name of Yesterday 
"Twill be compell’d to borrow. 


“ To-morrow, too, which ne’er is here, 
But ever is advancing near, 
A like fate will befall it: 
It will to-morrow change its name, 
And quite another title claim : 
To-day we then must call it.” 
“ Theiologis animam subjecit lapsus Adami, 
Et corpus Medicis, et bona Juridicis.”’ 

“ From Adam’s fall behold what sad disasters ! 
Both us and ours it sells to various masters : 
Our soul to Priests, our body to the Doctors, 
Our lands and goods to Pleaders and to Proctors.” 


While on the subject of Latin epigrams written by English- 
men, we may notice one of considerable merit, occasioned by the 
remarkable controversial incident said to have happened in the 
sixteenth century to the two Reynoldses, William and John: 
“Of which two brothers, by the way,” so Peter Heylyn tells 
us in his Cosmographie (p. 303), “it is very observable, that 
William was at first a Protestant of the Church of England, 
and John trained up in Popery beyond the seas. William, 
out of an honest zeal to reduce his brother to this Church, 
made a journey to him; where, on a conference between 
them, so fell it out that John, being overcome by his bro- 
ther’s argument, returned into England, where he became one 
of the more strict or rigid sort of the English Protestants ; and 
William, being convinced by his brother John, stayed beyond the 
seas, where he proved a very violent and virulent Papist: of 
which strange accident, Dr. Alabaster, who had made trial of 
both religions, and amongst many notable whimsies, had some 
fine abilities, made the following epigram, which, for the excel- 
lency thereof and the rareness of the argument, I shall here 
subjoin :’— 

“ Lis et Victoria mutua. 
Bella inter geminos plusquam civilia fratres 
Traxerat ambiguus Religionis apex : 
Tile Reformatz Fidei pro partibus instat, 
Iste reformandam denegat esse fidem. 
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Propositis causz rationibus, alterutrinque 
Concurrére pares et cecidére pares. 
Quod fuit in votis, fratrem capit alteruterque, 
Quod fuit in fatis, perdit uterque fidem. 
Captivi Gemini nullos habuére triumphos,1 
Sed victor victi transfuga castra petit. 
Quod genus hoc pugne est? ubi victus gaudet uterque, 
Et tamen alteruter se superasse dolet.” 


“ Religious discord, when such feuds were rife, 
Two brothers roused to worse than civil strife. 
On Reformation’s side the one was ranged ; 
The other wished the Ancient Faith unchanged. 
In wordy war, th’ opponents, nothing loath, 
Rush’d on to battle, and were vanquish’d both. 
Each, as he wish’d, the other’s doctrine shook, 
But each, as fate decreed, his own forsook : 
No triumph from such victory could flow, 
When both were found deserting to the foe. 
Strange combat! where defeat with joy was hail’d, 
And where the conquerors grieved they had prevail’d!” 


Another of the same. 


** Upon opposite sides of the Popery question 
(The story’s a fact, though it’s hard of digestion), 
Two Reynoldses argued, the one with the other, 
Till each by his reasons converted his brother. 
With a contest like this did you e’er before meet, 
Where the vanquish’d were victors, the winners were beat!” 


We shall here add a single but very celebrated epigram by 
one who received from a brother poet the highest possible tribute 
of praise — 

(“ Poet and Saint! to thee alone are given 
The two most sacred names of earth and heaven :’’) 


Crashaw, to whom we allude, is not, we think, very happy in 
his English epigrams ; but his Latin ones contain much beauty, 
and that which we have selected is among the best and most 
famous, though, strange to say, it is often misquoted. 


“ AQum IN VINUM VERS. 


“‘ Unde rubor vestris et non sua purpura lymphis? 
Quz rosa mirantes tam nova mutat aquas? 
Numen (convive) presens agnoscite numen ; 
Nympha pudica Deum vidit, et erubuit.” 
' Heylyn’s reading is— 
‘** Captivi gemini sine captivante fuerunt.” 


But we prefer what we have given in the text, which is taken from another 
source, 
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“Why shine these waters with a borrowed glow ? 
What rose has tinged the stream as forth it gushed ? 
Ye Guests, a present Deity thus know ; 
The modest Nymph beheld her God, and blushed.” 


There is, perhaps, a fault in this epigram, as introducing in 
the close, by the use of the word Nympha, a mythological idea 
into a sacred scene; and the line would perhaps be in better 
taste if we adopted the common but incorrect reading— 


“ Lympha pudica Deum vidit, et erubuit.” 


Of which there could be no better translation than the school- 
boy’s impromptu :— 
“The modest water, awed by power divine, 
Beheld its God, and blushed itself to wine.” 


That our own countrymen may here not wholly be overlooked, 
we shall give one Latin epigram, if it be not rather an epitaph, 
by a Scottish writer, who belongs, indeed, to the post-Augustan 
age ; but the specimen we select had the honour to be trans 
lated by the greatest English poet of his age or party. Dr. 
Archibald Pitcairn, whose writings, if well illustrated, would 
reveal a good many curious particulars as to his own times, was 
a thorough Jacobite and a firm Episcopalian; though these 
opinions were, by his enemies at least, thought to be quite com- 
patible with an absence of any genuine religious belief. We 
insert his lines upon the Death of the Viscount of Dundee, with 
Dryden’s version :— 

“Tx Mortem Vicecomitis TAODUNENSIS. 
“ Ultime Scotorum, potuit quo sospite solo 
Libertas patrie salva fuisse tuee : 
Te moriente, novos accepit Scotia cives, 
Accepitque novos, te moriente, Deos. 
Illa tibi superesse negat, tu non potes illi : 
Ergo Caledoniz nomen inane vale ; 
Tuque vale, gentis priscz fortissime ductor, 
. Ultime Scotorum, atque ultime Grame, vale.” 


“Oh last and best of Scots! who didst maintain 
Thy country’s freedom from a foreign reign ; 
New people fill the land now thou art gone, 
New gods the temples, and new kings the throne. 
Scotland and thee did each in other live ; 
Nor wouldst thou her, nor could she thee survive. 
Farewell, who dying didst support the state, 
And couldst not fall but with thy country’s fate.” 
Dryden. 


If British epigrammatists who have written in Latin are 
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rather beyond our present beat, those of other countries who 
have done so are still more excluded. It would indeed be an 
endless task to review the innumerable writers of epigrams that 
the Continent has produced. We do not profess to have equalled 
the industry or undergone the sufferings of a very respectable 
compiler, who made.a collection for the use of Eton School, 
in the latter part of the seventeenth century, and who declares 
that, in the performance of his task, he had read as many as 
20,000 epigrams, the most of which would have been rather a 
disgrace than an ornament to his book. He is particularly 
severe on the ineffable silliness of those which occur in the 
Deliciz of the German poets: “ Ingentibus voluminibus ingentem 
absurdissimorum Epigrammatum numerum complexas.”! This 
criticism is perhaps too indiscriminate. There are some excel- 
lent epigrams in several of the Italian and other Continental 
Latinists who are not Germans ; and although the German mind 
is not peculiarly epigrammatic, we are disposed to believe that 
there, too, some pearls might be found hid among the rubbish. 
Of all collections we fear the rule must be what Martial at first 
laid down, Sunt mala plura. The writing of epigrams is like 
the casting of a net ; we must be satisfied if an occasional good 
throw compensates for many failures. 

We shall not, however, dismiss these Continental followers of 


Martial without giving a speqjmen of their compositions ; and we 
shall first select for that purpose two of a peculiar character, 
which are models of their kind; but which are rather pointed 
descriptions of famous scenes than proper epigrams. ‘The first 
is the celebrated description of Venice by Sannazarius, for which 
the Venetian Senate remunerated him at the rate of a handsome 
sum of gold for every line :— 


“ De MIRABILI URBE VENETUIS. 


“ Viderat Hadriacis Venetam Neptunus in undis 
Stare urbem, et toto ponere jura mari ; 
‘Nunc mihi Tarpejas quantumvis, Jupiter, arecs 
Objice, et illa tui moenia Martis,’ ait : 
‘Si pelago Tibrim preefers, urbem aspice utramyue ; 
Iilam homines dices, hane posuisse Deos.’”’ 


*“* Neptune saw Venice on the waters stand, 
And all o’er ocean stretch her wide command : 
‘ Now, Jove,’ he cried, ‘ boast those Tarpeian steeps 
Where thy son Mars his state majestic keeps ; 
Could Tiber match the sea, look here and own 
That city men could build, but ¢his the Gods alone.’ ” 


1 Epigrammatum Delectus Ex omnibus tum veteribus, tum recentioribus 
poetis accuraté decerptus. In usum Schole Etonensis. Londini, 1686. 
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The other is a pleasing description of the Seine at Paris by 
Santeuil, engraved on the Bridge of Notre Dame :— 


“ Super Pontem Nostre- Dame Parisiis Subtercurrente Sequand. 


“ Sequana, quum primum Regine allabitur urbi, 
Tardat precipites ambitiosus aquas. 
Captus amore loci, cursum obliviscitur anceps 
Quo fluat, et dulces nectit in urbe moras. 
Hine varios implens, fluctu subeunte, canales, 
Fons fieri gaudet, qui modo flumen erat.” 


“ When to the Queen of Cities Seine draws near, 
Ambitious he retards his swift career ; 
Enamour’d of the place, forgets his way, 
And round it lingers with a fond delay ; 
Through countless conduits loves his streams to pour, 
A fountain now, that was a flood before.” 


The allusion here, in the last couplet, is to the distribution 
of the waters of the Seine through pipes and wells for the use 
of the inhabitants of Paris. We find two epigrams on this 
subject in Vavassor’s works, which seem to have led the way 
to the more finished composition above given. 


* SEQUANA, POTUI FLUVIUS IDONEUS. 


*Sequana, vectandis rate mercibus utile flumen : 
Sequana, fons puree, potibus aptus, aque.” 


“ Ducrus AQUARUM E SEQUANA. 


“‘ Sequana nuper, ubi, regalem ingressus in urbem, 
Magnificas avido lamberet amne domos ; 
Circuitu gaudens, et captus amore locorum, 
Querebat longas ducere in urbe moras. 
Ergo cavum subiit per mille foramina plumbum : 
Flumen erat; clausis fons quoque factus aquis.” 


We shall add a third epigram, by Henry Harder, a Danish 
writer, who was Secretary of Legation at the Court of England 
in Charles the Second’s time, and who, from that circumstance 
probably, came to take an interest in the subject of this epi- 
gram, where, with considerable elegance and much truth, he sets 
forth and accounts for the beauty of the English language :— 


‘“Lineua ANGLICANA. 


* Perfectam Veneris faciem picturus Apelles 
Virgineos tot& legit in urbe greges. 

Quicquid in electis pulchrum vel amabile formis 
Repperit, in Paphiz transtulit ora Dee. 
Excessit nova forma modum: se pluribus una 
Debuit, at cunctis pulchrior una fuit. 
Effigies Veneris, quam sic collegit Apelles, 

Effigies linguz est illa, Britanne, tux.” 
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“ Apelles, striving to paint Venus’ face, 
Before him ranged the Virgins of the place. 
Whate’er of good or fair in each was seen, 
He thence transferred to make the Paphian Queen ; 
His work, a paragon we well might call, 
Derived from many, but surpassing all. 
Such as that Venus, in whose form were found 
The gathered graces of the Virgins round, 
Thy Language, England, shows the magic force 
Of blended beauties cull’d from every source.” 


We throw in here one or two shorter ones to complete our 
specimens of Latinity :-— 


“Has Matho mendicis fecit justissimus edes : 
Hos et mendicos fecerat ante Matho.’’— Vavassor. 


“Grimes justly built this Alms-house for the Poor, 
Whom he had made so by his frauds before.” 


“Dum dubius fluit ac aut illic, dum timet anceps 
Ne malé quid faciat, nil bené Quintus agit.” —Paschasius. 
¥ 7 5 (Pasquier.) 
“Tom, weak and wavering, ever in a fright 


Lest he do something wrong, does nothing right.” 


“ Quid juvat obscuris involvere scripta latebris ? 


Ne pateant animi sensa, tacere potes.”—Sammarthanus. 
? 
(Sainte Marthe.) 


** Why wrap your thought in phrases learn’d and long? 
If you would hide your meaning—hold your tongue.” 


In EFFIGIEM SCALIGERI IN BIBLIOTHECA SERVATAM. 


“Inter mille libros (nee sedes dignior ulla) 
Que tulit immensus Scaliger, ora vides: 
Mille libros, hospes, nimium ne respice, major 
Hic, tibi quem monstro, bibliotheca fuit.”—Grotius. 


‘*‘ Here ’mid these thousand books, a fit retreat, 
The likeness of great Scaliger you meet. 
The books regard not, piled up shelf on shelf; 
A vaster Library was He himself.” 


None of the modern languages is so well adapted for epigram- 
matic composition as the French; and the state of society in 
France, at least before the Revolution, was peculiarly fitted for 
the production and reception of a species of satire, by which 
absurdities of all kinds, and in all departments of life and affairs, 
could be so readily and effectively held up to ridicule. The 
epigram, in fact, came almost seriously to be considered as a 
practical check upon an absolute monarchy. Some of the best 
French writers have written excellent epigrams, and there is 
no end to those of anonymous authorship which lie scattered 
about through the popular literature of the country. The field 
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is too extensive for our attempting to traverse it here ; but we 
select a few miscellaneous specimens. 

The following epigram on the Sacraments is attributed to 
Marshal Saxe ; but if he is the author of it, he must have had 
some one to correct his orthography :— 


“ Malgré Rome et ses adhérents, 
Ne comptons que six sacrements ; 
Vouloir qu’il en soit davantage 
N’est pas avoir le sens commun, 
Car chacun sait que Mariage 

, bd + J 6 
Et Pénitence ne sont qu’un. 


“Whatever Rome may strive to fix, 
The Sacraments are only stx. 
This truth will palpably appear, 
When o’er the catalogue you run: 
For surely of the Seven ’tis clear,— 
Marriage and Penance are but one.” 


The jew @esprit that we next insert, brings out, with some 
cleverness, the idea that the sex of the mind is not always the 
same as that of the body :— 


“ Quand Dacier et sa femme engendrent de leurs corps, 
Et quand de ce beau couple il nait enfans, alors 
Madame Dacier est la mere; 
Mais quand ils engendrent d’esprit, 
Et font des enfans par écrit, 
Madame Dacier est le pére.”’ 


* When Dacier jointly with his learned wife 
Has children of the flesh that spring to life, 
I’m quite disposed, as much as any other, 
To hold that Madame Dacier is the mother. 
But when good Dacier and his wife combined 
Produce their books, those children of the mind, 
I own I feel an inclination rather 
To hold that Madame Dacier is the father.” 


This couplet on a little figure of Cupid is well known :--- 


“ Qui que tu sois, voila ton maitre, 
Qui l’est, le fut, ou le doit étre.” 


“* Whoe’er thou art, thy master see, 
That is, or was, or is to be.” 


We here give a rather neat epigram by La Monnoie on a bad 
specimen of a translation of Horace made by Pellegrin, which 
accompanied the original text :— 

* Tl faudroit, soit dit entre nous, 
A deux divinités offrir ces deux Horaces ; 
Le latin 4 Vénus, la déesse des graces, 
Et le frangais 4 son époux.” 
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“ An APPROPRIATE DISTRIBUTION. 


“Two Horaces, from yonder shelf, 
[’ll offer now with solemn vows: 
The Original, to Venus’ self, 
And the Translation—to her Spouse.”’ 


Every one knows Piron’s epitaph on himself in revenge for 
his exclusion from the Academy :— 


“Ci git Piron, qui ne fut rien, 
ne ee 
Pas méme Académicien. 
“ Here lies Piron, a man of no position, 
Who was not even—an Academician. ” 


The following on Medicine, also by Piron, is perhaps less 
known, but it seems to us to be very good :— 
‘Dans un bon corps Nature et Maladie 
Etaient aux mains. Une aveugle vient-la; 
C’est Médecine; une aveugle étourdie 
Qui croit, par force y mettre le hola. 
A droite, 4 gauche, ainsi donc la voila 
Sans savoir ob, qui frappe a l’aventure 
Sur celle-ci, comme sur celle-la, 
Tant qu’une enfin céda. Ce fut Nature.” 


“In some strong frame Experience daily sees 
Two foes contending, Nature and Disease. 
A blind man brings his*wid, the fray to end, 
“ The Doctor” named, and meant as Nature’s fricnd. 
But right and left, alike on friend and foe, 
All in the dark he deals the random blow. . 
Sometimes poor Nature feels his heavy hand ; 
Sometimes Disease can scarce his force withstand. 
At last, with all his might, a blow is sped 
That knocks one combatant upon the head. 
Which of the two thus falls to rise no more ? 
Alas! ’tis Nature :—and the conflict’s o’er.” 
The following, we think, is very pretty, very French, and we 
fear very untranslatable :— 
“ Quand un ami tendre et sincére 
Prévient et comble vos souhaits, 
Il faut divulguer ses bienfaits ; 
C’est étre ingrat que de se taire. 


“En amour c’est un autre affaire ; 
Il faut savoir dissimuler ; 
Les faveurs veulent du mystére ; 
C’est étre ingrat que de parler.” 


“ When some true friend, with thoughtful care, 
Prevents and crowns the wish you feel, 
The kindness you could then declare 
’Twould be ungrateful to conceal. 
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“ Love is a different affair : 
Mysterious silence is its aim: 
The favours that are granted there 
’T would be ungrateful to proclaim.’’ 


Or, in a different style, thus :— 
“ Friendship and Love by different laws ordain 
How we should treat the kindness we obtain. 
Your favours, Priscus, promptly I reveal, 
But yours, my Celia, sacredly conceal. 
Honour and gratitude alike forbid 
To hide what should be told, or tell what should be hid.” 
The law and lawyers are, as might be expected, a favourite and 
fertile subject of epigrammatic merriment with the French ; and 
great lawyers were readily selected wherever they would prove 
appropriate butts. There are many epigrams on Cujacius the 
great civilian, who had an ill-behaved daughter; but they are 
too abusive to quote. We venture to give the essence of several 
composed in French and Latin, on another great lawyer, Tira- 
quellus, or Tiraqueau, who had the reputation of producing 
every year a book, while his wife, with equal regularity, pro- 
duced a bantling, till her number was said to have reached 
so high a figure as thirty. The jokes are endless against him 
for the equal number of /ibri and liberi that thus came into the 
world ; and as he was a teetotaller, he was all the more readily 
assailed by his less temperate brethren. Take these paraphrases 
of some of the squibs against him :— 
“ Tiraquellus and his wife, 
Vying in a genial strife, 
Every year, as sure as may be, 
Give the world a book, and baby. 
She, of course, has his assistance, 
When she gives her babes existence ; 
But has he, from her instructions, 
Any help in his productions ?” 


“ Tiraqueau, while drinking water, 
Has an annual son or daughter; 
Wine or beer he ne’er partook, 

Yet he writes an annual book. 

Large already is the score, 

And we look for many more. 

But if he, on water merely, 

Can achieve these wonders yearly, 
What if wine with gen’rous fire 
Should a larger aim inspire ? 

Such increase his works might gain, 
As the world could scarce contain, 
And ’twould be a task bewildering— 
Where to put his books and children.” 
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Our next is a very good imitation of Martial; but well 
adapted to satirize a faulty style of tedious and pedantic plead- 
ing that prevailed in France, and which is so admirably ridi- 
culed in Racine’s Plaidewrs :-— 


*‘ Pour trois moutons qu’on m’avait pris, 
J’avais un procés au bailliage ; 
Gui, le phénix des beaux esprits, 
Plaidait ma cause et faisait rage. 
Quand il eut dit un mot du fait 
Pour exagérer le forfait, 
Il cita la fable et l’histoire, 
Les Aristotes, les Platons : 
Gui, laissez la tout ce grimoire, 
Et revenez 4 nos moutons.”—La Harpe. 


“ About three sheep, that late I lost, 
I had a lawsuit with my neighbour ; 
And Glibtongue, of our ber the boast, 
' Pleaded my case with zeal and labour. 
He took two minutes first to state 
The question that was in debate ; 
Then show’d, by learn’d and long quotations, 
The Law of Nature and of Nations ; 
What Tully said, and what Justinian, 
And what was Puffendorff’s opinion. 


Glibtongue ! let thdse old authors sleep, 
And come back to our missing sheep !” 


We forget whether the following is original in the French, or 
is imitated :— 

“ Huissiers qu’on fasse silence, 
Dit en tenant audience 
Un président de Baugé. 
C’est un bruit a téte fendre ; 
Nous avons déja jugé 
Dix causes sans les entendre.” 


“'TERMINER sans OYER. 
‘Call silence !’ the Judge to the officer cries ; 
‘This hubbub and talk, will it never be done ? 
Those people this morning have made such a noise, 
We've decided ten causes without hearing one.’ ”’ 


We shall now wind up our exhibition of specimens with a 
few English epigrams, which, for the most part, we believe to be 
unprinted, though some of them may be known by oral circula- 
tion. We cannot venture to say that all are good ; but we hope 
that a fair proportion of them are so, and that there are few 
which have not some epigrammatic interest :— 
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Proposed VALENTINE TO A GREEK PRoressoR OF GREAT LEARNING 
BUT ROUGH MANNERS. 


“‘ Thou great descendant of the critic line, 
True lineal child of Bentley, Brunck, and Porson, 
Forgive my sending you this Valentine— 
It is but coupling Valentine with Orsorf.” 


A Greek IpEA EXPANDED. 


“ Of Graces four, of Muses ten, 
Of Venuses now two are seen : 
Doris shines forth to dazzle men, 
A Grace, a Muse, and Beauty’s Queen. 
But let me whisper one thing more :— 
The Furies now are likewise four.” 


Reciprocity. 
From the Greek. 


“ Damon, who plied the Undertaker’s trade, 
With Doctor Critias an arrangement made. 
What grave-clothes Damon from the dead could seize, 
He to the Doctor sent for bandages ; 
While the good Doctor, here no promise-breaker, 
Sent all his patients to the Undertaker.” 


Meum Anp TuUM RECONCILED. 


* The Law decides questions of Meum and Tuum, 
By kindly arranging—to make the thing Suum.” 


Tue Diviston or Lazpour. 


* A parson, of too free a life, 

Was yet renown’d for noble preaching, 
And many grieved to see such strife 

Between his living and his teaching. 
His flock at last rebellious grew : 

‘My friends,’ he said, ‘ the simple fact is, 
Nor you nor I can both things do; 

But I can preach—and you can practise.’ ” 


On Jane Ducuess or Gordon DECLINING TO GO TO A WATERING-PLAce, 
AS BEING VULGAR AND DULL. 


* Vulgar and dull? you'll therefore stay away ! 
That is, methinks, as if the Sun should say, 
‘A cold, dark morning; I'll not rise to-day.’ ” 


To a Mr. Wettwoop woo ExaGaerAtTep. 


“You double each story you tell ; 
You double each sight that you see : 
Your name’s W, E, double L, 
W, double O, D.” 
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A Contrast. 


« ¢ Tell me,’ said Laura, ‘what may be 
The difference ’twixt a Clock and me.’ 
‘Laura,’ I cried, ‘ Love prompts my powers 
To do the task you’ve set them : 
A Clock reminds us of the hours ; 
You cause us to forget them.’ ” 


From Perrarcn’s Prose. 


* You say your teeth are dropping out ; 

A serious cause of sorrow : 

Not likely to be cured, I doubt, 
To-day or yet to-morrow. 

But good may come of this distress, 
While under it you labour, 

If, losing teeth, you guzzle less,— 
And don’t backbite your neighbour.” 


To an ASTRONOMER. 


“ An Astrologer once, old authorities tell, 
While he gazed at the stars, tumbled into a well ; 
For the Sages, whose optics to distances roam, 
Very often o’erlook what may happen at home. 
So you, by your skill (be it whispered between us), 
Can foresee the conjunctions of Mars and of Venus; 
But all your astronofiy doesn’t discover 
The proceedings, downstairs, of your wife and her lover.”"! 


Dovste VISION UTILISED. 


“ An incipient toper was checked t’other day 

In his downward career in a rather strange way. 

The effect of indulgence, he found to his trouble, 

Was, that after two bottles, he came to see double ; 
When with staggering steps to his home he betook him, 
He saw always two wives, sitting up to rebuke him. 
One wife in her wrath makes a pretty strong case ; 

But @ couple thus scolding, what courage could face ?” 


A Late Repentance. 


“ Pravus, that aged debauchee, 
Proclaim’d a vow his sins to quit; 
But is he yet from any free, 
Except what now he can’t commit?” 


1 This seems an imitation of an epigram by Sir Thomas More, which thus 
concludes :— 
** Astra tibi ethereo pandunt sese omnia vati, 
Omnes et que sint fata futura monent. 
Omnibus ast uxor quod se tua publicat, id te 
Astra, licet videant omnia, nulla monent.” 
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“ Gaius Cantar.” 

*‘ At Trent’s famed Council, when, on Reason’s side, 
A Frenchman’s voice assail’d the Pontiff’s pride, 
Some Romish priest, the Gallic name to mock, 
Exclaim’d, ‘’Tis but the crowing of a Cock !’ 

‘ So call it,’ twas replied; ‘ We're well content,—- 
If, when the cock crows, Peter would repent.’ ” 


Whether, at the present time, Peter, ad Galli cantum, will 
repent of his late Encyclical Letter, or of any of his other errors, 
is a question which we shall not endeavour to determine. 

We now bring to a close these rather desultory observations 
on a subject which, we think, is deserving of much more attention 
than it has lately received. Scholarship has not latterly been 
much in the ascendant among us. The literary past has been 
nearly swallowed up in the exciting interest of the present ; and 
as far as style is concerned, condensation and simplicity have 
given way to a multiplication of words and an unnatural vehe- 
mence of manner. We think it not unseasonable to attempt 
reviving, in some degree, the interest which a former generation 
felt in a form of composition, where, in its different aspects, wit 
or elegance combines with cleverness and brevity, to produce its 
effect whether in touching the feelings or amusing the fancy. 

We do not seek to raise the Lower Epigram to the level of 
the Higher; but the Lower has its own beauties and uses. In 
a serious view, it admits of some force and dignity, and it may 
sometimes serve as a vehicle of satire to unmask hypocrisy or 
punish vice. But its proper domain is that region of playful 
ridicule which, in a kindly and social spirit, points out and tends 
to rectify the harmless oddities and follies of human nature, and 
supplies one of the best relishes and relaxations of life, a source 
of joyous and innocent merriment, which many of our educa- 
tionists of the present day, both of the romantic and of the 
utilitarian schools, seem very erroneously to leave out of view. 

The subject that we have been considering has many and 
various bearings to which we have scarcely adverted in our 
remarks. In particular, we might suggest the literary interest 
which would attend a review of those circumstances in which 
individual epigrams of a special kind have been called forth, 
whether in connexion with personal, political, or social incidents. 
Such a history would introduce us to a great store of enter- 
taining and even instructive anecdote ; but it would require 
an extent of knowledge and industry which are now but sel- 
dom met with, and which are certainly not possessed, or not 
displayed, by the editor of the volume which has led to the 
present notice. 
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Art. III. —1. Spanien und Seine Fortschreitende Entwickelung. 

Von Dr. JULIUS FREYHERRN VON MINUTOLI. Berlin, 1852. 

. Spain: her Institutions, Politics, and Public Men. By S. T. 
WALLis. London: Sampson Low. 1853. 

. Historia Politica y Parlamentaria. Por Don Juan Rico y 
AMAT. Madrid, 1860. 

. Trienta Aiios de Gobierno Representativo en Espana. Por Don 
JOSE MARIA ORENSE. Madrid, 1863. 

. The Attaché in Madrid. New York, 1856. 

. Das Heutige Spanien. Von FERNANDO GARRIDO. Deutsch, 
von ARNOLD RuGe. Leipzig, 1863. 

. Olézaga. Por DoN ANGEL FERNANDEZ DE Los Rios. 
Madrid, 1863. 

. Spain, and the War with Morocco. By O. C. DALHOUSIE 
Ross. London: Ridgway. 1860. 

. La Asamblea Espatiola de 1854 y La Cuestion Religiosa. 
Madrid, 1855. 

. Etudes Littéraires sur I’ Espagne. Par ANTOINE DE LATOUR. 
Paris, 1864. 


THE opening, in August last, of the line from Beasain to 
Olazagutia, through a country as rugged, although fortunately 


more beautiful than those strange Basque names, completed the 
railway communication between Madrid and Paris. Amongst 
many good results which will flow from this, not the least will 
be the invasion of the Peninsula by many travellers, who have 
hitherto taken, all too literally, the witty saying, that “ Africa be- 
gins with the Pyrenees.” Such travellers will belong, for the 
most part, to one of two categories: those who go abroad in 
search of novelty, and those who are attracted to the Peninsula 
by the love of art. To these two classes we do not address 
ourselves, for they have, in numerous well-known books, every 
literary help that they can possibly need. 

May we not hope, however, that in addition to those who go 
to Spain as the nearest preserve of picturesque barbarians, or 
as one of the great Museums of the world, there will be some who 
will go with other views—some who will cross the Bidassoa in 
the hope of seeing for themselves whether the vague rumours 
of revival which reach our shores, are true of false; whether 
there is any hope that that nation, once so famous, is going to 
take part in the forward movement of Europe; or whether it is 
indeed true, as Mr. Buckle tells us, that “she lies at the further 
extremity of the Continent, a huge and torpid mass, the sole 
representative now remaining of the feelings and knowledge of 
the Middle Ages.” 
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Travellers who have this purpose in view, will find that they 
have embarked upon an enterprise, which is made unnecessarily 
difficult by the erroneous notions about Spain, which prevail 
even amongst well-informed persons in England, as well as by 
the scantiness of the information with regard to her condition, 
which is readily accessible. It is mainly for the purpose of 
clearing away from the path of such investigators some pre- 
liminary difficulties that we have drawn up this paper—not 
without hope that some one who may be benefited by its hints 
may repay the obligation with interest ; may give us, in a not 
too bulky volume, a full and accurate estimate of the state and 
prospects of Spain. 

This is perhaps the place to say a word or two as to some 
books which such an investigator may take with him, or 
may buy in Madrid. They are not very numerous, and none of 
them is by itself of surpassing importance ; but they are the best 
that exist, written by persons of very different views and char- 
acters, and one who is anxious to ascertain the truth may, by a 
sensible use of them, arrive at pretty correct conclusions. 

First, we have Minutoli, whose work may be taken as a very 
exact. inventory of Spanish affairs in 1851. Minutoli writes 
from the Standpunkt of a Prussian bureaucrat who thinks that 
Berlin is illuminated by Jntelligenz in a quite supernatural 
manner, and who believes that the via prima salutis is to have 
an efficient and upright Beamtenthwm. He is anxious for the 
development of all manner of wealth, and for the furtherance 
of the happiness of the greatest possible number, but he dis- 
trusts the power of the people to work out its own well-being, 
and is consequently a good friend to the Moderado régime 
which extended from 1843 to 1854. His book is, it will be 
observed, somewhat out of date, but it still is serviceable, 
though we must warn those who would read it that it stands 
in the same relation to the typical blue-book in which that 
stands to a sensation novel. 

Then we have Mr. Wallis, who wrote in 1853, and who looks 
at Spain through the spectacles—and very colourless ones they 
are-—of an accomplished, highly cultivated American gentleman, 
a warm friend to free institutions, but possessed of a more than 
aristocratic hatred of popular clap-trap. His book is only too 
easy toread ; but his means of information were ample, his head 
is clear, and his conclusions, after making allowance for a little 
unsoundness on questions of trade, will commend themselves to 
most Englishmen. 

Next comes Rico y Amat, a prejudiced Tory writer, but very 
useful for giving the sequence of events down to 1854, discuss- 

ing all Parliamentary matters in great detail, and quoting many 
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important documents at full length. In strong contrast to him 
is the go-ahead Orense, Marquis of Albaida, who, dissatisfied 
with the conduct of his brother Progressistas, has cast in his 
lot with the Democrats. The views of the politicians who were 
hurled from power in 1854 may be gathered, by one who has eyes 
to look for them, from a very slight but clever little book called 
the Attaché at Madrid, which, professing to be translated from 
the diary of a young German diplomatist, who spent part of 
1853 and 1854 in the Spanish capital, and published in America, 
really owes its origin to one who had the best information, and 
excellent reasons for wishing well to the cause of Sartorius. 
When the reader has laid it down, he may take up Garrido’s 
work, which we have used inits German form. Garrido belongs 
to the extreme left, as may be guessed when we mention that 
his book was translated by Arnold Ruge, and that he was intro- 
duced to the ex-editor of the Hallischen Jahrbiicher by Dr. Ber- 
nard. It would be as imprudent, unconditionally to accept his 
view of matters, as to find nothing to object to in those of Rico y 
Amat, or of the author of the Attaché at Madrid, but his pages 
are full of statistics and information of all kinds, deserving to 
be read and weighed most carefully. 

The articles in the Annuaire des Deux Mondes, which extend 
in unbroken succession from 1850 to 1864, are somewhat 
Moderado in tone, but extr@mely valuable and interesting. The 
Spanish papers in the Revue itself are not, perhaps, so happy as 
those on several other countries; but some of them, such as C. 
de Mazade’s on Larra, and on Donoso Cortes, will repay perusal 
even now. The life of Olozaga, lately published—surely the 
hugest political pamphlet which ever appeared—should also 
be consulted. 

No one, of course, will omit to read the Handbook and the 
Gatherings, both full of that wisdom of Spain which is treasured 
up in her proverbs, and quite indispensable, in spite of their 
constant offences against good taste. Captain Widdrington’s 
works are still valuable, while most of the modern English books 
of travel in the Peninsula are absolutely worthless. 

Spain has slipped of late years so thoroughly out of the 
notice of Englishmen, that it would be mere affectation to pre- 
tend to imagine that one in a thousand knows even the A B C of 
her recent history and politics. We must, therefore, briefly 
relate the events of the present reign, for some knowledge of 
these is quite necessary to those who would comprehend her 
actual position. 

The Cortes of Cadiz, in 1812, devised a Constitution, which, 
in spite of many blemishes and shortcomings, was on the whole 
most creditable to its framers. It sinned, indeed, against 
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several of the first principles of Liberalism; but it cordially 
accepted many others, and, considering the circumstances of 
the country, it unquestionably went too far in a democratic 
direction. In 1814, Ferdinand vil. overthrew this Consti- 
tution, restored the Inquisition, and ruled for six years des- 
potically. In 1820, the revolt of Riego, and the movements 
which followed it, again inaugurated a brief period of liberty, 
which continued until the Spanish patriots were put down 
by the French, under the Duc d’Angouléme, and the ré dis- 
soluto was once more able to ride rough-shod over all that 
was honest and virtuous from the Bidassoa to the lines of 
Gibraltar. This terrible time lasted until the day when Ferdi- 
nand vil. was trundled off to his last home in the Escurial, 
in the way which Ford has described with so much grim 
humour. The last act of importance in the wretched man’s 
. life had been the confirmation of the right of succession of 
his daughter Isabella 11, as against his brother Don Carlos. 
The pretensions of that personage had been already loudly pro- 
claimed, and he hardly waited for the challenge of the Royalists 
to erect his standard. That challenge soon came, for on the 
24th October 1833, the voice of the herald, according to 
ancient custom, was heard in Madrid, proclaiming, “Silencio, 
silencio, silencio, oyid, oyid, oyid, Castilla, Castilla, Castilla, por 
la Senhora reina Dojia Isabel 11. que Dios guarde.” Bilbao 
was the first place to pronounce for the Pretender, and ere long 
the whole of the North was in arms, and the civil war had 
begun. How that war raged, and how many souls, heroic and 
other, it sent to Hades, it is unnecessary to say. How it ended 
we shall presently have occasion to relate, but we must confine 
our narrative, for the present, to that portion of Spain which 
acknowledged the rightful sovereign, merely reminding the 
reader that Don Carlos represented two totally distinct interests, 
—first, that of bigotry and corruption generally, in all parts of 
the Peninsula; and, secondly, the infinitely more respectable 
aspirations of the Basques, who, attached to liberty, but pos- 
sessed of little enlightenment, desired to remain a semi-republi- 
can island in the midst of an absolute Spain, rather than to lose 
the local franchises which they knew, in the general freedom of 
a constitutional Spain, which had not yet come into existence, 
although its advent was near at hand. 

The queen-mother, obliged by the force of circumstances to rely 
on the support of the Liberal party, but anxious to be as little 
liberal as possible, accepted the resignation of Zea Bermudez, 
who represented the party of enlightened despotism, and called 
to her councils Martinez de la Rosa, who had suffered much 
for his attachment to constitutional principles during the late 
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reign, but who from 1833 till his death in 1862, was one of the 
most eminent of the Moderado or Conservative statesmen of Spain. 
By his advice she promulgated the Hstatuto real, a Constitution 
incomparably less liberal than that of Cadiz, but still a Constitu- 
tion, and one professing to be founded upon the ancient and long- 
disused liberties of the land. This document, we may observe 
in passing, may, like that of 1812 and all its successors, be 
read at length in Rico y Amat’s History. By the Lstatuto were 
created an upper house of “ Proceres,” and a lower house of 
“ Procuradores.” These soon met, and the discussions which 
took place in them, combined with the agitation out of doors, 
and some diplomatic misadventures, soon obliged Martinez de la 
Rosa to retire. He was followed by Toreno; but he, too, was 
unable to hold his own. A far more energetic and enlightened 
minister was required, and that minister soon appeared in the 
great reformer Mendizabal. 

He it was who concentrated the forces of the revolutionary 
agitation, which had already broken out in the provinces, and 
gave them a definite direction. This he did chiefly by three 
great measures, which will cause his name ever to be held in 
honour by all Spanish patriots. These three measures were 
the closing of the monasteries, the sale of all the lands belong- 
ing to the regular clergy, and the organization, on a thoroughly 
popular basis, of the National Guard. All this he effected in a 
very short space of time, for his Cabinet, attacked at once by 
the most impatient Liberals, by the retrograde party, and by 
French intrigue, had a hard battle to fight, and soon gave way 
to an administration, of which the leading spirits were Isturiz, 
and the once impetuous, but now tamed Galiano. These poli- 
ticians, however, utterly failed to carry the country with them, 
and their days of power were few and evil. Readers of the 
Bible in Spain will recollect the strongly contrasted descrip- 
tions of Mr. Borrow’s visit to Mendizabal at the zenith of his 
power, and to Isturiz, when that Minister had already begun 
to hear the mutterings of the storm which was soon to burst 
upon his head. That storm was the mutiny which broke out 
amongst the troops stationed at the royal residence of La 
Granja, which is situated in the mountainous country to the 
north of Madrid. The leader of this mutiny was a certain 
Sergeant Garcia, and the chief objects of the discontented sol- 
diery were to force the Queen Regent to dismiss her ministers 
and to proclaim the Constitution of 1812. In these objects 
they were completely successful. Christina yielded to the 
threats of the mutineers, and power passed once more into the 
hands of the movement party. 

After the assassinations, disorders,and escapesacross the frontier, 
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which are usual in Spanish political crises, the new Govern- 
ment, which was of course composed of men of Liberal politics, 
convoked the famous Constituent Cortes of 1837. Out of its 
labours arose the new Constitution, which was based on that of 
Cadiz, but differed from it in many particulars. Argiielles, who 
had heen one of the principal authors of the former, was also con- 
cerned in the latter, and was indeed a member of the committee 
which drew up the resolutions on which it was based. Its tone 
is much less democratic than that of its predecessor; and the 
fact that Olozaga and other distinguished Liberals supported it, 
created much dissatisfaction in the ranks of their followers. 
We are far, however, from thinking, that in the circumstances of 
Spain, the changes which they introduced were otherwise than 
necessary. With regard to the one point in which the Constitu- 
tion of 1837 made more concession to Liberal opinions than that 
of 1812, there can be no great question among honest and in- 
telligent men. The Cortes of Cadiz proclaimed the Roman 
Catholic religion to be the only true one. The legislators of 
1837 contented themselves with asserting as a fact that the 
Spanish nation professed the Roman Catholic religion, and bound 
itself to maintain that form of faith. 

This great work had not been long completed, when the 
Ministry which had been called into existence by the mutiny 
of Granja succumbed in its turn to another military revolt, 
excited by the partisans of those whom it had so summarily 
displaced, and Espartero, whose military reputation was already 
great, became for a brief period the President of the Council ; 
for a brief period, we say, for, defeated in the elections, he was 
succeeded by the reactionary Ofalia; he again by others of little 
note, till the Convention of Vergara came to alter the whole 
position of affairs. 

The reader will recollect that during all these ministerial 
changes, revolutions, and making of Constitutions, the Philistine 
was still in the land. The advanced posts of Don Carlos had 
been seen from the walls of Madrid, Gomez had made a sort 
of military progress from one end of the country to the other, 
La Mancha was in the hands of one rebel, Valencia was overrun 
by another, and the whole of the mountainous north was a camp 
of the factious. Fortunately for the cause of Queen Isabella, 
there were dissensions in the enemy’s ranks not less bitter than 
those which distracted the capital. The military party and the 
clerical party hated each other with a deadly hatred ; and at last 
their animosity became so embittered that Maroto, the most 
important of the lieutenants of Don Carlos, took the law into 
his own hands, and put some of the most conspicuous of his 
opponents to death. This was the beginning of the end; and 
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after infinite intrigues, the little Basque town of Vergara saw 
the signature of the document which assured the throne of the 
young Queen, put a period to the war of Navarre, and made the 
pacification of Aragon merely a question of time. Espartero’s 
attitude had now been for some time of the greatest possible in- 
terest to all who watched the politics of Spain. He was evi- 
dently inclining more and more towards the Progressista party, 
while his relations with the Moderado Government became ever 
colder. A letter addressed by his secretary to one of the 
Madrid papers had openly condemned the conduct of the 
Ministry in dissolving the Cortes, with a view to get rid of 
the Progressista majority ; and the party which was now about 
to resort to revolutionary measures in Madrid, reckoned on his 
assistance. 

The struggle in the Cortes of 1840 was fierce but short. The 
galleries, as was usual in those stormy times, took an active part 
in the political combat ; and on one occasion the scenes of 1793 
seemed about to be repeated. In spite of the gallant resistance 
of the Progressista party, the Government carried several reac- 
tionary laws,--the most important of which was one for the 
modification of the municipal system, which would have had 
the effect of very much diminishing the influence of the Liberals 
throughout the country, and of strengthening unduly the powers 
of the Crown. Just at this crisis, when Madrid was in a most 
uneasy state, and nearly all the large towns hardly more tran- 
quil, the young Queen was advised to take warm sea-baths at 
Barcelona, and to that place she repaired, accompanied by her 
mother. Christina had not been long in the Catalan capital, 
when she announced to Espartero that she had given her assent 
to the law relating to the municipalities. To this ungracious 
declaration he replied by resigning his position as commander- 
in-chief. His resignation was not accepted; and he then in- 
formed the Regent ‘that he was about to retire from the city, as 
he could be of no further use to her. Hardly had he done so 
than Barcelona broke into full revolt, and the Ministers who had 
accompanied the Queen fled hither and thither. The move- 
ment begun amongst the turbulent Catalans, rapidly spread 
all over Spain. Madrid pronounced on the 1st of September, 
whereupon the Regent gave way, and Espartero was ordered to 
form a new Government. Her new advisers insisted that she 
should issue a manifesto, in which she should throw upon the 
late Cabinet the whole responsibility of the recent attempts at 
reaction, that she should solemnly promise that the law relat- 
ing to the municipalities should not be carried into execution, 
and that the Cortes should instantly be dissolved. These terms 
she refused, resigned the regency, and took refuge in France, 
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addressing from Marseilles to the Spanish people a proclama- 
tion, in which the sentiments of her heart were expressed, or 
disguised, in the ornate language of Donoso Cortes. The abdi- 
cation of Christina left the first place in the State without an 
occupant, and it was necessary to fill it as speedily as possible. 
The question which now became urgent was, How should this 
be done? Two opinions divided the suffrages of the victors in 
the recent struggle. The advanced Progressistas were in favour 
of a regency of three. The immediate entowrage of Espartero 
desired the elevation of their chief to undivided authority. It 
was this last view which prevailed; for the Moderados, seeing 
that the question was an apple of discord to their enemies, 
threw all their influence into the scale of Espartero, feeling sure 
that they should succeed in embroiling him, with the majority 
of those whose alliance had placed the successful soldier in a 
position to play the great game of politics. So it came about 
that on the 8th of May 1841, Espartero was chosen by the Cortes 
to be sole Regent; and no sooner was he fairly installed in his 
office, than the edifice of his power began to crumble under his 
feet. His descent was more rapid than even his rise, for the 
circumstances in which he found himself required infinite skill 
in intrigue,—a quality of which the honest and well-meaning 
Duke of Victory had a very small share. His great mistake 
was his surrounding himself from the very first with Ministers 
and private advisers who had not the confidence of his party, 
and who soon became known to the public by several injurious 
epithets. Some called them Ayacuchos, from the name of one 
of the battles in South America which had been most disastrous 
to the Spanish arms,—the insinuation being that they were a 
mere clique of military old fogies; while others spoke of them 
as Santones, intending thereby to ridicule their want of revolu- 
tionary energy. 

The Moderado party soon took advantage of the weakness of 
the Government ; and in October 1841 a military revolt broke 
out at Pamplona, at Madrid, and elsewhere, in the interest of 
Christina. The Regent showed a good deal of decision. A file 
of soldiers at Vittoria sent to his account Montes de Oca, who 
had been Minister of Marine in the former Government. General 
Leon met a similar fate at Madrid; while O’Donnell got safe to 
France, living “ to fight another day.” 

Espartero, however, had other adversaries more formidable 
than even the Moderados. More than once he was obliged to 
put down with a strong hand the Democratic agitations of 
Barcelona; and each successive act of vigour directed against 
those who, after all, formed the extreme left of his own 
party, cost him a large portion of his popularity. Then the 
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French Government did all it could by underhand methods to 
assist Christina, and to discredit Espartero, and at last a hostile 
vote in the Lower House destroyed his Ministry. By this time 
the Progressista party was so disorganized that his second Cabi- 
net was not more generally satisfactory than his first. His 
third, at the head of which was Lopez, who had distinguished 
himself very much as a popular orator, came too late, and was 
too short-lived. Its fall, which was the result of Espartero’s 
firm support of his friend Linaje against it, was another blow 
to his influence; nor did the friendship of England at all tend 
to his greater popularity amongst a proud and ‘ignorant people. 
Of the many accusations brought against him, not the least 
potent in exciting hatred was his alleged subservience to our 
commercial policy. And now the end came fast. <A coalition, 
which comprised large numbers both of the Progressista and 
Moderado party, was ‘formed throughout the country. Pronun- 
ciamentos followed. Narvaez, O'I Yonnell, and many of the exiled 
or fugitive generals, entered Spain. Treachery helped the work 
that disunion had begun ; and in the beginning of August 1843 
the idol of September 1840 was on his w ay to England, whither 
he was presently pursued by a decree which stripped him of all 
his titles, honours, and decorations. 

Lopez was the next First Minister. His intentions were, we 
believe, not otherwise than honest, but his position was an 
untenable one. Himself an advanced Progressista, he found him- 
self obliged to place all the military powers of the country in 
the hands of the Moderado generals, who had borne the brunt 
of the contest with the Duke of Victory. He soon saw that the 
game was up, and passed through the Cortes a measure for pro- 
claiming the Queen of full age eleven months before the time 
which the Constitution prescribed. This done, he placed his re- 
signation in the hands of Her Majesty, and retired from power 
a sadder and a wiser man. He had much occasion for sadness, 
for the knell of his party was very soon to sound ; nevertheless 
it was a Progressista Ministry which succeeded his, and there 
was still one act of the play to be played out. 

The new President of the Council was Olozaga, who was then 
a foremost, and now perhaps the foremost, figure amongst the 
Progressistas. 

Hardly was he fairly in the possession of power, when there 
occurred an incident of so strange a kind, that it only requires 
to be seen through the mist of ages to have the romantic 
interest of the Gowrie conspiracy. The President of the Coun- 
cil could reckon upon the ardent support of a minority in 
the Cortes, but of a considerable majority in the Electoral body. 
It was therefore his obvious interest to appeal, as soon as pos- 
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sible, to the country, and a decree dissolving the Legislature 
shortly appeared. Hardly, however, had it been promulgated, 
when strange rumours arose in Madrid, to the effect that the 
decree for the dissolution of the Cortes, to which the young 
Queen owed the declaration of her majority, had been obtained, 
not only by undue moral pressure, but by personal violence ; 
and these rumours acquired additional confirmation, after a 
decree had appeared revoking the former one and dismissing 
the Minister. Expectation was raised to its height, when, on 
the day appointed for the discussion, a personage new to such 
functions, took his seat in the Congress, with the ministerial 
portfolio under his arm. This worthy defender of the Throne 
was no other'than the editor of the Spanish “Satirist” of that day 
—Gonsalez Bravo ; and the paper which he proceeded to read 
was a full account, signed by Her Majesty, of the violence which 
had been employed by the late Premier. The discussion was 
long and stormy. Its principal feature was of course the speech 
of Olozaga, which even his adversaries admit to have been a 
very great effort, and in which he contrived to exculpate himself 
without bringing home to his Sovereign the charge of falsehood. 
The real history of the matter was probably that the Minister 
was somewhat more peremptory in his manner than is usual, as 
a man of Olozaga’s character and commanding appearance might 
well either be, or appear to be, when urging a matter of pressing 
national importance upon a puzzle-headed young woman, and 
that the worthless persons who surrounded the Queen, and who 
were entirely in the hands of the opposite party, magnified the 
importance of the incident in her eyes, until they actually 
brought her to sign a paper in which she perhaps hardly knew 
how to distinguish the false from the true. 

Olozaga, after his defence, fled to Lisbon to avoid the by no 
means chimerical danger of assassination ; and the meaning of 
the intrigue gradually unfolded itself, as it was seen that Gon- 
salez Bravo was merely an instrument in the hands of Narvaez 
—the bridge, as some one said at the time, by which that ambi- 
tious warrior meant to arrive at power with his pure Moderado 
following. When the bridge was passed, the Ministry of Gon- 
salez Bravo disappeared, and the Duke of Valencia, whom he 
had served so well, ruled in his stead, and advanced with firm 
steps upon the road of reaction. The leading measure of his 
Government—its flower and crown in the eyes of the Moderado 
party—was the revision of the Constitution, and the promulga- 
tion of the new Constitution of 1845. We have already seen 
that the Constitution of 1837 was less liberal than that of 1812. 
That of 1845 was in its turn far less liberal than its predecessor. 
The liberty of the press was curtailed ; the Senate became a 
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nominated, not an elective body; the Cortes lost its right of 
assembling by its own authority, in case the Sovereign neglected 
to summon it at the proper time, and the principle of the 
national sovereignty disappeared from the preamble. The most 
significant change, however, in the circumstances of the hour, 
was that which precluded the necessity of the approbation of the 
Cortes as a preliminary to the royal marriage. This was the 
event which was the pivot of intrigue for several years. 

Those who would understand the complications of Spanish 
politics during the period that immediately preceded and im- 
mediately followed the marriage of the young Queen to her 
cousin Don Francisco de Assis, must find the clues of half 
a dozen plots, in which the interest of courtiers, ministers, and 
confessors were strangely interwoven with the hopes of Carlist, 
French, Neapolitan, and Portuguese competitors for the doubtful 
blessing of the royal hand. Most readers will, we presume, be 
satisfied to remember that no less than six Ministries rose and 
fell in an incredibly short space of time, and that all of them 
were more or less of a Moderado complexion. At length a 
Cabinet was formed, in which the chief places were filled by 
Narvaez, and Sartorius, Count of San Luis, a very young man, 
whohad acquired fame first as a journalist,and then as a politician. 
It was this Government which was in power when the events 
of February 1848 threw Europe into confusion. It contrived 
to pilot Spain through that stormy time with tolerable success. 
More than once the democratic party took up arms. There 
was fighting in the streets of Madrid, and many persons were 
transported, but the amount of bloodshed was not very great. 
This Ministry fell, like so many of its fellows, before a palace 
intrigue, the wire-pullers in which were ecclesiastical persons. 
Their successors, however, only remained in place twenty-four 
hours, long enough to win a place in Spanish history as the 
“ministerio del relampago”—the lightning ministry—so rapidly 
did they flash out of and into obscurity. Narvaez and Sartorius 
returned to power with a somewhat modified list of colleagues, 
and tried to fortify their power by new elections, in which the 
authority of the Government was exercised in so barefaced a 
manner, that it scandalized even Madrid, and the assembly 
which resulted from this pressure was called the “Congreso de 
familia.” All this zeal was, however, invain. The intrigues of 
Christina, who had quarrelled with Narvaez, were too much for 
him, and down once more went the Sartorius Ministry. It was 
now the turn of Bravo Murillo, who claimed the confidence of 
the country as a financial genius and economical reformer. So 
determined was he to have this confidence entire that he 
actually succeeded in excluding from the new Cortes the very 
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man who had peopled the last one with his creatures, and 
Sartorius found himself for a time in private life. The rock upon 
which Bravo Murillo ran was an attempt to imitate the coup 
@ état, and to remodel the Spanish Constitution by getting the 
Cortes to sanction en bloc nine new laws, which would have 
undone nearly all that had been done since the death of 
Ferdinand. His attempt, eagerly backed by the Court cama- 
rilla, utterly failed. In vain he sent Narvaez across the 
frontier. The country would have none of his reforms, and he 
too passed into nothingness, leaving behind him as his legacy 
the Concordat of 1852, by which the Pope to a certain extent 
accepted the measure of Mendizabal in 1836, and other accom- 
plished facts, obtaining in return many concessions. Several 
short-lived Cabinets succeeded, and on the 18th September 
1853, Sartorius was again the President of the Council, with 
the Marquis of Molins, Calderon de la Barca, General Blaser, 
and others, to assist him. 

The last months of 1853 and the first of 1854 passed un- 
easily. Every day the scandals of the Court and of the 
Ministry became more flagrant, and the measures of repression 
more severe. General after general was sent out of Madrid, 
and the persecutions of the Government fell, be it observed, 
not on the Progressistas, who were keeping quite aloof from 
public affairs, but upon all the sections of the Moderado party, 
except the immediate followers of Sartorius. Accusations of the 
grossest pecuniary corruption against many persons in high 
places were bruited about, and almost universally believed. 
The crisis came in June’1854. “Will you not come with us ?” 
cried General Dulce to the Minister of War, as he rode in the 
grey of the morning out of Madrid, to try, as was supposed, a 
new cavalry saddle. “I should like nothing better,” answered 
General Blaser, “but I am too busy.” In a few hours it was 
known that Dulce had been joined by O’Donnell, and that the 
long-expected revolt had taken place. An indecisive action took 
place between the Queen’s troops and the revolted generals at 
Vicalvaro, whence the name Vicalvarist—which is now very 
generally given to the followers of O’Donnell; and that com- 
mander issued a proclamation at Manzanares, explaining that 
the pronunciamento was made in favour of constitutional 
government and of morality. Up to this point the rising, it 
cannot be too distinctly understood, was a Moderado rising, 
and Narvaez himself, as afterwards appeared, was deeply im- 
plicated in the conspiracy. But on the 17th of July the whole 
aspect of affairs changed. A popular rising took place in 
Madrid, and the revolt of O’Donnell was swallowed up in a 
revolution. After a very agitated period, things began to 
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settle down. The Moderado régime of eleven years was fairly 
at an end, and the Queen, with the Counts of Lucena and 
Luchana, O’Donnell and Espartero, was awaiting the meeting 
of a Constituent Cortes, which was to decide, amongst other 
things, whether the Bourbon dynasty was to continue to rule 
in Spain. It met on the 9th November 1854, and soon 
decided that question—194 as against 19 were quite willing 
to keep Queen Isabella on the throne if she would conduct 
herself with tolerable propriety. The discussions on the other 
bases of the new Constitution took more time. There was a 
very long one early in 1855, upon the question of religious 
toleration, and other matters were hardly less warmly debated. 
The greatest work, however, of the Constituent Cortes was their 
carrying out to its legitimate issue the leading measure of 
Mendizabal’s administration, and freeing the soil of Spain, with 
inconsiderable exceptions, from the tyranny of the dead hand, 
and from the colossal entails under which it had so long 
suffered. The Queen resisted, in the interest of the Church, 
but yielded after a private interview with O’Donnell and 
Espartero at Aranjuez. Next to this great measure, which, 
although one of its immediate results was a Carlist rising in 
Aragon, gave very general satisfaction, the best acts of this 
Assembly were those which it passed in furtherance of the 
material interests of the country. Its other purely political 
performances were not so successful. It settled the Constitu- 
tion, but never promulgated it, and several of the most impor- 
tant laws which were necessary to supplement that Constitution 
were never finished. It should be the first care of all such 
bodies to do quickly whatever their hand finds to do, for if 
their deliberations continue long, they invariably become un- 
popular, since they are always accused of wishing unduly to 
prolong their own power, while agitators are quite sure to take 
advantage of a provisional state of things to pursue their own 
objects. So it happened in Spain in the spring of 1856. Dis- 
turbances, and above all incendiary fires, became the order of 
the day. By the middle of 1856 people began to weary. The 
conflicts in the Cortes between the moderate Progressistas, on 
the one hand, and the advanced Progressistas, backed by the 
Democrats on the other, were frequent and severe. Not less 
marked was the division in the Cabinet between O’Donnell 
and Espartero. At length a quarrel, occasioned by an attack 
which was made by Escosura, the Minister of the Interior, 
upon the Moderado views of O’Donnell, brought about an open 
rupture, and at four o’clock in the morning, on the 14th July, 
a ministerial crisis took place. (In Madrid, ministerial crises 
always seem to take place in the small hours, thanks to the 
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owl-like habits of society in that capital.) When the Madrile- 
nian housewives came back from market, they were able to tell 
their lords that a revolution had taken place since they went 
to bed. Their lords committed the imprudence of flying to 
arms, and thereby gave O’Donnell and the Queen the excuse 
they wanted for a little coup détat. O’Donnell and his 
colleagues, the most important of whom was Rios y Rosas, 
straightway dissolved the Cortes, and as the Constitution which 
it had elaborated had never been promulgated, fell back upon 
the Moderado Constitution of 1845, supplemented by an ad- 
ditional act of their own, good as far as it went, although of 
extra-legal origin. 

Henceforth they worked steadily, and with no unnecessary 
severity to bring back matters to the position in which they 
would have been if the military revolt begun by O’Donnell and 
his friends in 1854 had not been followed bya revolution. This, 
considering their views, which were those of Liberal Conserva- 
tives (Union Liberal), was natural enough ; but it was also quite 
natural that when the Court and its corrupt adherents saw that 
it was possible to go so far in a reactionary course, they 
should wish to go a little further; and so after three months of 
power O’Donnell was tripped up, and Narvaez came in with a 
Cabinet in which he was by no means the most anti-liberal 
element. He pushed the reaction a good deal further, and 
above all, made an arrangement with Rome by which the sales 
of Church lands already effected were recognised, but all further 
sales were stopped, and other concessions were made to the 
clergy. The Constitution of 1845 was likewise altered in so 
far as the composition of the Senate was concerned. Narvaez 
fell in the autumn of 1857, overthrown partly by the results of 
his interference in one of those bed-chamber questions which 
are so constantly arising in the palace of Madrid, and partly 
by the odium excited by the rabid reactionary tendencies of his 
colleague Nocedal. He was succeeded by General Armero, who 
took for his motto: “The Constitution of 1845—neither more 
nor less,” 

As, however, the Narvaez Government had turned out too 
reactionary for its own party, the Armero Government turned 
out to be too much the other way. In other words, the Moder- 
ados hardly knew their own mind. One combination more 
was tried. M. Isturiz, the vir pietate gravis of his side of poli- 
tics, was sent for and formed an administration, which had no 
particular fault, except that it commanded the sympathies of 
nobody, and when it followed its predecessors, as it very soon did, 
the Queen once more called O’Donnell to her councils. O’Donnell 
came back, determined to represent the Union Liberal more 
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thoroughly than ever, and to construct, if possible, some machine 
by which, amidst the decomposition of parties, he might con- 
trive to guide the politics of Spain. So conciliatory was he, 
that in one province it is said he had a Progressista civil gover- 
nor, a Moderado secretary, and a military commandant who 
belonged to the Union Liberal. The new Congress was com- 
posed of equally diverse elements, and gave him infinite trouble, 
when very luckily the Italian war of 1859 came to call off the 
attention of the people from internal affairs ; and so kind were 
the influences of the Palmerstonian star under which he was 
born, that no sooner was that contest over, than the Moors 
began to make themselves so intolerably unpleasant, that he 
had an excellent excuse for proposing to his countrymen to go 
to war on their own account. 

The speech of the President of the Council, announcing the 
commencement of hostilities with Morocco, caused the greatest 
rejoicings in all parts of the country; and through the five 
months during which the war lasted, the Government had little 
to complain of, even from the Opposition press. The Spanish 
arms were, of course, victorious, and peace was soon restored. 
It was fortunate that this was so, since, if the struggle had lasted 
longer, the attempt of Ortega, who, in the beginning of April 
1860, landed at the mouth of the Ebro with the garrison of the 
Balearic Isles, of which he was captain-general, with a view to 
renew the Carlist wars, might have been more inconvenient. 
As it was, the danger did not last above twenty-four hours ; 
Ortega was taken and shot, the Conde de Montemolin and his 
second brother were arrested, and liberated after signing a re- 
nunciation of their supposed rights——a renunciation which, as 
they had pledged their honour in it, and were their father’s 
sons, they naturally made haste to disavow, so soon as they 
were in a place of security. Their sudden and most strange 
deaths at Trieste, a few months after, deprived these transactions 
of any importance, and left their brother Don Juan at the head 
of the family. With the return of tranquillity the struggle of 
parties recommenced, and was envenomed as well by the severi- 
ties which were exercised, or alleged to have been exercised, 
in putting down a sort of Socialist rising or Jacquerie which 
broke out during the summer of 1861 at Loja, not very far from 
Malaga, as by the constantly increasing influence of the clerical 
camarila. O’Donnell, who had now been in power for a longer 
time than any Minister since Spain became a constitutional 
country, had become fond of office, and, in order to keep it, 
allowed his measures to be far too much moulded by the Court, 
which was under the control of the Nuncio, acting chiefly 
through the Nun Patrocinio, one of those personages, half- 
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rogue, half-enthusiast, who are so common in Catholic coun- 
tries. In the end of 1861, the attacks in both branches of the 
Legislature became very frequent and fierce. Olozaga particu- 
larly distinguished himself by his plain speaking, and when 
O’Donnell, with a strange want of tact, appealed from him to the 
other great Progressista leader, Don Pascual Madoz, it was only 
to draw from that statesman a warning to the Administration to 
change its ways, “lest some one might say, at the head of 2000 
horse, that he would no longer serve a Government which was 
dishonoured by a camarilla,’—the quotation being taken from 
O’Donnell’s own rebel manifesto. A more dangerous adversary 
perhaps than two men so well known for their advanced Liberal 
opinions, was Rios y Rosas, who, as we have seen, was the lead- 
ing spirit of O’Donnell’s Cabinet in 1856, the very incarnation 
of the Union Liberal. When a politician of his colour reminds 
the Sovereign that princes who are too long obstinate generally 
finish their lives in exile, the state of affairs has become alarm- 
ing. O’Donnell, knowing that his internal policy would not 
bear inspection, and satisfied with the success of his Moorish 
diversion, still continued to try to distract popular attention by 
bold diplomatic strokes. If the additional Concordat, published 
in 1860, made too great concessions to the clerical interest, had 
he not soon the re-incorporation of St. Domingo, and the im- 
petuous action of the Spanish commander on the Mexican 
coast, to flatter the national vanity? The Liberal party from 
the first pointed out what these measures must lead to; but 
Ministers live from hand to mouth in Spain, and that is the best 
course which keeps things quiet for the moment. 

The O'Donnell Cabinet continued all through 1862, reaped 
what little glory was to be gained from the successes obtained, in 
concert with France, in Cochin-China, and incurred much ad- 
ditional unpopularity from the results of the Mexican expedi- 
tion. It fell at length early in 1863, and the Marquis of Mira- 
flores, who had been a supporter of the proposals of Bravo 
Murillo in 1852, succeeded the Duke of Tetuan. The liberal- 
ism of the new chief did not, however, go far enough to pre- 
vent his allowing one of his colleagues to issue a most impru- 
dent circular, restraining, after the model of Imperial France, 
the right of electoral meetings. The result of this mistake was, 
that the whole Progressista and Democratic parties refused to 
take part in the elections. Miraflores succeeded in getting a 
Congress, composed of various fractions of the several Conserva- 
tive parties, but fell before an adverse vote of the Senate, on 
the question of reforming the composition of that body, as 
arranged in 1857, 

The Mon Cabinet settled for a time the difficult question 
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about the composition of the Senate by restoring in its integrity 
the Constitution of 1845, but agitated by rumours of revolu- 
tionary projects in various quarters, they acted in an extremely 
arbitrary manner, exiling Prim, for example, to Oviedo, and 
trying obnoxious journalists by councils of war. In the mean- 
time, the conflict with Peru and St. Domingo, and the state of 
the finances, got more and more desperate. In September last, 
Narvaez was sent for,and came into power with a Cabinet which 
contained, besides himself, no less than four ex-Presidents of 
the Council. So far as we can divine his intentions, they are 
to carry on the Government by means of the various sections of 
the Moderado party ; but to modify the traditions of that party, 
to a certain extent, in a Liberal direction. It may be hoped, 
too, that necessity may ere long oblige him to take some 
step to improve the credit of Spain. The press in this country 
has, with one voice, applauded his conduct in the matter of St. 
Domingo, but the state of Spain is still excessively dangerous, 
The Liberal party continues to abstain. Recent experience has 
shown that the Queen has not learnt wisdom, and one of her 
unsuccessful attempts to create a Government in lieu of her pre- 
sent advisers, might, if it had beena little more successful, have 
cost her dear. Until the whole system of government is 
thoroughly altered, another 1854 is at any moment possible. 

The reader who has followed us thus far will be able to judge 
for himself whether the country which has passed through so 
many political vicissitudes in thirty years can be fairly de- 
scribed, in the words of Mr. Buckie, as “a torpid mass.” We 
shall now briefly sketch its existing Government, endeavouring 
to answer as shortly as possible the more important questions 
which an intelligent inquirer into the state of an European 
community is likely to ask. It will be seen, we hope, that the 
Spain of to-day, with all her faults, is hardly a representation 
of “ the feelings and knowledge of the Middle Ages.” 

Doiia Isabel Segunda, Queen of the Spains, rules over the 
conterminous but most heterogeneous provinces of Spain proper 
(la Peninsula), over the “adyacentes,” including the Canaries, the 
Balearic Isles, the small places (Presidios) on the north coast of 
Africa, with Fernando Po and Annabon in the Gulf of Guinea, 
and over certain colonies in America and Asia (Ultramar). 
Espaiia presidial is in some respects under the same, in others, 
under different regulations, from the rest of the monarchy. The 
colonies, of which we shall speak hereafter, are subject to an 
exceptional régime. 

By the Constitution now in force, which is, as we have seen, 
that of 1845, the Sovereign can do no wrong, and Ministerial 
responsibility is fully recognised. The legislative power resides 
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in the Crown and in the Cortes, but far too large a space is left 
for the arbitrary action of authority, and royal decrees often do 
the work which ought to be done by the Legislature. The 
Cortes consists of two bodies: a Senate whose members are, 
with the exception of those sons of the monarch and of the 
heir-apparent who have attained the age of twenty-five, nomi- 
nated for life by the Crown, out of certain specified categories 
of persons ; and a Congress of Deputies, who are chosen by those 
possessing the franchise in the various electoral districts. The 
number of the Senate may be at any time increased at the 
royal pleasure, and the conditions now required may be altered 
by law. In practice, a Ministry supported by the Crown can 
create a majority in the Senate at any moment. 

The number and qualifications of the members of the Congress 
of Deputies depend on the electoral law for the moment in force. 
At present there are 349. Parliaments are quinquennial, and 
there is a property qualification. In practice, the system is so 
worked that the Government in power can always get a reliable, 
and, in general, an overwhelming majority. It does not fare 
much better with the guarantees of public and individual liberty 
common to most constitutions. They are pompously paraded 
in this Moderado great charter, but convenient little clauses are 
introduced, which leave the Ministers free to do pretty much 
what they please. In short, the existing Spanish Constitution 
deserves what has been said of it by many persons, and by 
none more pointedly than by Gonsalez Bravo, the present Home 
Minister. It is neither one thing nor another; the product 
neither of frank despotism, nor of frank constitutionalism. 

The Government of Spain is carried on by nine Ministers. 
The Premier, who is, unhappily, but too often a soldier, is called 
the President of the Council, and is supposed to direct the gene- 
ral policy of the country. His colleagues are— 

The Minister of Grace and Justice. 

The Minister of the Interior (de la Gobernacion). 
The Minister of Public Welfare (de Fomento). 
The Minister of Finance (de Hacienda). 

The Minister of War. 

The Minister of Marine. 

The Minister of the Colonies. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs (de Estado). 


To the province of the Minister of Grace and Justice belongs 
everything that is connected with the administration of the law, 
both in the civil and ecclesiastical courts, and he superintends 
the proceedings of all legal functionaries, from the judges of the 
supreme tribunal at Madrid, down to the Alcaldes, or mayors of 
the towns, and to the juges de paix in the country districts. 
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The state of the department committed to his charge is not one 
of the things upon which Spain can be congratulated, for the 
confusion, delay, and uncertainty of Spanish law is a frequent 
subject of complaint in the country. According to Mr. Wallis, 
the last collection of laws which had any pretension to com- 
pleteness was published in 1806. This Novissima recopilacion 
was founded on the Nueva recopilacion of Philip u. Neither 
of these two documents, however, quite excludes the authority 
of some more ancient codes, which are understood to be in 
force, in cases not otherwise provided for. We need hardly 
say that the laws promulgated in 1806 have been altered in a 
thousand ways since. 

The criminal law, as revised in 1853, is decidedly humane. 
The punishment of death is inflicted only in cases of wilful mur- 
der. The gallows, to which the Iberian mind has a peculiar 
objection, has been superseded by the garotte, to which it 
attaches, for some reason or other, more agreeable associations. 
Corporal punishments and the pillory have been abolished. 
Trials take place in public, but there are no juries, and have 
never been any, except in cases connected with the press. A 
curious description of his own trial, at Lerida, for publishing a 
pamphlet which was charged with a seditious tendency, is given 
by Garrido. The jury was however once more abolished in 
press cases after the counter Revolution of 1856, and now forms 
no part of the judicial procedure of Spain. Prisoners are often 
detained a most unreasonable time before they are tried ; while 
caprice, bribes, and the protection of the powerful, have still far 
too much influence upon the lot of the criminal. Mr. Wallis, 
himself a lawyer, and with a keen interest in all that relates to 
his profession, bears testimony to the high character of the lead- 
ing advocates at Madrid, and was evidently much struck with 
the advantage which they have over American lawyers, and, to 
a certain extent, over English barristers, in finding all the lower 
and mechanical part of litigation taken off their hands by the 
attorney and the notary, or escribano. This last-named person- 
age is a kind of middleman between the attorney and the court. 
“ Every picture,” says Mr. Wallis, “that is painted of the law’s 
delay, and of the costly injustice, for which men curse it, has for 
its chief figure the escribano. 


*‘ Con semblante infernal y pluma en mano.” 


All evidence “ goes before the judge in the shape of declarations 
made before the eseribano, and reduced by him to writing. In- 
deed there is nothing which concerns the case, in law or in fact, 
of which the esertbano is not the conductor, from the judge to 
the parties, and from the parties to the judge and to each other.” 
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This is an evil inherent in the system. We fear, however. 
that whatever evils there are inherent in the system of Spanish 
justice, they are far surpassed by the evils which have been 
engrafted on it. The worst of these is the venality and par- 
tiality of the judges. As long as these prevail there is a canker 
at the root of all prosperity. 

In the office of the Minister of the Interior, all the threads of 
a most elaborately centralized system meet in one point. France, 
as France was under Louis Philippe, supplied the model upon 
which the victorious Moderados of 1845 re-organized their own 
country ; and the changes which have been introduced since, 
have not been fayourable to local liberties. 

The whole mainland of Spain is divided, for administrative 
purposes, into forty seven provinces. Over each of these is an 
officer who bears, in the province of Madrid, the title of Political 
Chief, and in the other forty-six that of Civil Governor. Each 
of these personages is assisted by counsellors, appointed, like 
himself, by the Crown, and by a consultative body whose mem- 
bers are elected by the province. The local administration is 
carried on by Alcaldes, who are also nominees of the Govern- 
ment, and are helped in the discharge of their functions by 
elected councils, larger or smaller, according to the population 
of the district; those same Aywntamientos, or municipalities, of 
which we have already spoken, and whose power, before the 
reaction abridged it, was the mainstay of the Liberal party. In 
the very smallest places there is a still humbler administrator, 
who is called the Alcalde pedaneo. 

All these Alcaldes, great and small, must do as the Minister 
of the hour commands, and they are the principal instruments 
by which the elections are worked, so as to produce the results 
which are desired by the party in power. 

The management of the police forms another part of the 
multifarious duties of the Minister of Gobernacion. Minutoli 
speaks well of it; and all men speak well of the allied service 
called the Guardia Civil, which looks after the safety of the 
roads, and is due to General Narvaez. The danger to which the 
traveller is exposed from robbers in Spain has, of course, been 
materially diminished by the increase of railways ; but even the 
common roads are much safer than they were. 

There is really hardly anything that does not fall within the 
province of the Minister of whom we are writing, and Minutoli, 
in describing his functions, speaks de omni seibili. Of the charit- 
able institutions of Spain he expresses warm approbation, and 
on this head the reader will do well to consult the Attaché in 
Madrid, always remembering that he is reading the work of a 
Roman Catholic neophyte. 
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Of the lunatic asylums, the state of which Ford describes as 
very bad, Minutoli also gives a painful account. On the other 
hand, he says that the prison at Valencia was under the man- 
agement of Col. Montesinos, the very best which he ever saw in 
Europe, except that of Munich under Obermayer, and he cer- 
tainly adduces some most remarkable facts in support of his 
opinion. The aptitude of Col. Montesinos for his work must 
have been quite exceptional, and his prison very unlike some 
others in Spain; for about the very time that he was doing 
wonders at Valencia, the Carcel del Corte at Madrid was, as we 
know from Borrow, in a frightful condition. 

The management of the post in Spain does scant credit to 
ministerial wisdom. Nothing more ridiculous can be imagined, 
and its irregularities are complained of by all travellers. Out 
of six letters recently addressed to the writer at Barcelona, 
according to the form advised by Ford, not one ever reached 
his hands. Tourists cannot be too earnestly cautioned not to 
have letters of importance addressed to them at the Post-office 
in Spain. They should always be sent to the house of some 
banker, or other well-known person. 

The persecution of the press is another most important part 
of this Minister’s functions, and whatever else he may neglect, 
he generally fulfils this part of his duty with great zeal. Two 
hours before a newspaper is published, a copy must be in the 
hands of the police, and they often exercise their right of con- 
fiscating the whole impression, and of prosecuting the editor. 
Bad as things are, however, there is certainly at this moment 
more freedom for public writers in Spain than in France. 

The Ministry of Public Welfare has the care of the mines, of 
agriculture, of the scanty but priceless forests, of all public 
works, of the studs, of the telegraphs, in short, of commerce and 
material improvement of every kind. 

The rapid development of the wealth of Spain during the last 
twenty years has excited more attention beyond her own boun- 
daries, than any other phenomenon connected with her recent 
history ; but the very reasonable and proper attitude of the 
London Stock Exchange towards a defaulting State, has had the 
indirect effect of closing the channels by which we in England 
would in the natural course of things have heard of her pro- 
sperity. It is chiefly from France that those supplies of capital 
have come which have swelled the not inconsiderable hoards of 
the natives, which appear to have been kept out of harm’s way 
during the troubles, and to have come to light in recent and more 
peaceful times. Travel where you will in Spain, you will see 
more evidence of poverty than of abundance; but even in the 
poorest districts, let there be a piece of clerical or other land 
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to be sold by the authorities upon advantageous terms, and it is 
curious to see how many people are able to offer for it. Not 
less interesting is it to notice that the ill-will of the Church has 
had so little effect in preventing the acquisition of estates once 
devoted to pious uses. 

On the subject of the material revival of Spain—a revival to 
which nothing save peace has contributed so much as the sale 
of lands which belonged to the clergy—a long array of most 
carefully marshalled and significant figures appeared in an 
article of our too short-lived contemporary, the Home and 
Foreign Review. The writer, who had peculiar means of infor- 
mation, shows that the population is steadily increasing, having 
risen more than five millions between 1797 and 1860; that there 
is every reason to suppose that agricultural production has in- 
creased during the same period more rapidly to the south than 
to the north of the Pyrenees ; that the use of meat is becoming 
more common, and the number of cattle and other domestic 
animals rapidly multiplying. Not less cheering is it to learn 
that the consumption of coal has more than quadrupled in the 
last few years, and that the possessors of iron mines are not 
less prosperous, while exports and imports had increased by 
350 per cent. between 1843 and 1860. 

There is no more agreeable feature in the last ten years of 
Spanish history than the rapid development of railway commu- 
nication. We have seen that the line from Bayonne to Madrid 
is quite finished. 

A gap of twenty hours occurs in the railway communication 
between the capital and Cordova, but when that city is once 
passed, there is no interruption till the traveller arrives at 
Cadiz. Fifteen hours of very comfortable railway travelling 
connect the seat of Government with the port of Alicante, and 
with the capital of the wealthy and important province of 
Valencia, while in less than two years we may hope to see 
the locomotive traversing the whole length of the coast line 
from the city of the Cid to Perpignan. Already passengers 
are set down at the Saguntum station, and are, indeed, carried 
considerably past it to the northward. 

From Barcelona the line is only completed along the Cata- 
Jonian shore as far as Gerona, but one can go straight across 
the country from sea to sea, without any diligence-travelling. 
Montserrat, Manresa, so famous in the life of Loyola, Lerida, 
the Llerda of Horace, Calahorra, the ancient Calagurris, and 
Tudela, are all stations upon this line, the latter half of which is 
singularly picturesque, ascending as it does the upper valley of 
the rapid and beautiful Ebro, and descending the course of the 
Nervion, affording through almost every mle the most beautiful 
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views, and doing infinite credit to the engineering skill of its 
daring constructors. The journey from Miranda to Bilbao is 
the very poetry of railway travelling. The railway already 
connects Pamplona with Saragossa, and Saragossa with the 
metropolis, while the lounger of the Puerta del Sol can hurry 
to the fresh breezes of Santander without any of “les belles 
horreurs,” which Mr. Borrow has so feelingly described. Even 
Zamorra, whose desolation had become as much of a jest in 
Spanish literature as that of Cumz in the days of Juvenal, can 
now be reached by railway, and if only the lines from Santa 
Cruz to Cordova, and from Madrid to Badajoz were completed, 
the tourist would really have very little reason to complain. 
Several other important lines are in progress, and not a few 
minor lines are already completed, but we need not give further 
details, as Spain has already an Jndicador of its own, on the 
plan of the well-known French publication. We would not 
have given even these, if it had not been that a good deal had 
been done, even since the publication of Hans Andersen’s Ja 
Spanien, the most recently published book of Spanish travel 
which any of our readers is likely to have seen. 

The roads that are to feed these railways advance more slowly, 
but still they advance. We can well believe that the Marquis 
of Albaida tells an “ower true tale,” when he says that the 
promise of a road or a bridge is one of the commonest bribes 
held out by the Alcaldes to induce their fellow-townsmen to 
vote for the Government candidates,—the “ Diputados di Amen,” 
as they are wittily called. Not less true, we fear, is it that 
these roads and bridges are oftener promised than made. 

The coasting vessels and those for foreign trade advance in 
numbers, and in the frequency of their voyages, while something 
is being done for the harbours, which, especially along the 
eastern coast, are far from being what they must be, if Spain is 
to become, as she surely one day will, a great maritime power. 

Judging by the number of houses which bear upon them the 
device of some insurance company, we should have thought 
that fire imsurance was more generally practised than the 
figures before us would lead us to believe. Banking is very far 
behindhand, and credit walks still with lame and staggering feet. 

Turn where we will, we see what marvellous changes an 
increase of science would work in this splendid country. There 
are rivers of wine, but it is rarely fit to drink. There are lakes 
of oil, but it is equally abominable. There are acres of peaches, 
but the fruit is a sort of turnip. There is no want of industry. 
The Spaniard works hard with his hands, as those of our 
engineers who have superintended railways in Spain are ready 
to testify. Sobriety is a common virtue. Intelligence is not 
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wanting, and elementary education is not so very backward. 
It is intelligent direction which is wanted, central direction, if 
nothing better can be got, independent local direction where 
that is possible. How many Spaniards, however, are there who 
have imitated Espartero, who devotes the greater portion of his 
time to making his property near Logrofiio a model for his 
neighbours ? 

It is melancholy when we reflect that vast spaces of fertile 
land in Spain have been utterly waste since the days of Philip 
i, to know that every year large numbers of industrious 
persons emigrate to Oran and elsewhere, and that the attempts 
at colonization in Andalucia have not been crowned with any 
great success. The religious difficulty here, as elsewhere in the 
old world, has done much to keep far from the borders of Spain 
the most hardy and useful colonists. 

Garrido has accumulated, in his fifteenth and sixteenth chap- 
ters, statistical tables illustrative of the commerce and manu- 
factures of Spain. We should be more tempted to quote their 
principal figures, if they were more complete, and if some of 
the more important industries, as, for instance, the cotton spin- 
ning of Catalonia, were not exotics fostered by unwise laws. Of 
all Spanish exports, the most important is wine, and of all 
Spanish wines, the most important is sherry. We observe that 
the amount sent out of the country doubled between 1841 and 
1861, though the price advanced by about 80 per cent. It 
should not be forgotten that, as Ford points out, sherry, al- 
though grown in Spain, is chiefly made by and for foreigners. 
There is less wine drunk at a Spanish table @hdéte in a month 
than at a German one in a day. 

One of the most important matters to which the department 
of Fomento could devote itself, would be the increase and better 
distribution of the water supply of Spain. Drought is, next 
to misgovernment, the great curse of the country. The forma- 
tion of reservoirs to catch the winter rains must one day be set 
about in good earnest, if Spain is ever to support a population 
at all equal to that which we see in many other countries. The 
re-plantation of those forests which human shortsightedness 
and folly have destroyed is ancther urgent necessity, but its difti- 
culty is, alas! proportionate to its importance. 

The multiplication of canals for purposes of irrigation would 
be another great boon, but unfortunately this too is, from the 
character of the Spanish rivers, far from easy. Long and loud 
has been the clamour in favour of making the upper Tagus and 
upper Douro navigable, but neither they nor the Ebro are as yet 
of much use for purposes of transit. One is tempted to be- 
lieve that the Moors, as they quitted the soil of Europe, laid a 
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curse on the waters of Spain,—so unsuccessful have their con- 
querors been in imitating their dealings with that wayward 
element. 

It was the brilliant and unfortunate Larra who proposed to 
inscribe over the gate of the Madrid Exchange, “ Aqui yace el 
erédito Espaiiol,” and who observed, that when that was done, 
everybody would compare the building to the Pyramids of 
Egypt, marvelling that a work so vast should be raised for the 
sepulture of a thing so little. The English translation of the 
suggested inscription has the advantage, as Ford perceived, of 
the double meaning. of the verb. Things are somewhat better 
than they were in those days of repudiation and bankruptcy, 
but still the Spanish Finance Minister has a bad time of it. 

The best source of information to which we can refer those 
who wish to know the most important facts about the public 
debt and the actual state of the money matters of Spain, are 
two sections of the article “Espagne,” in Block’s Dictionnaire 
Général de la Politique. They are both written by Barzanallana, 
who is at this moment the Spanish Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. He gives as the total amount of the debt on the 
1st January 1862,—14,603,231,950 reals, but it has of course in- 
creased since. He also states the amount of the budget voted 
on the 4th March 1862 at 2,003,853,536 reals, for the ordinary 
expenses of the State, as against 2,009,938,000 reals, the esti- 
mated ordinary revenue, while more than 560,000,000 reals 
were assigned to extraordinary expenses, which it was expected 
would be met by receipts not forming part of the ordinary 
revenue. We may remind our readers that a sum in reals may 
be converted into one in pounds sterling, with sufficient accuracy 
for ordinary purposes, if it is divided by 100. 

Many of the methods of raising the revenue are much com- 
plained of by intelligent Spaniards. The tariff is still ruinously 
protective. The tobacco and other monopolies are opposed to 
the most elementary principles. The barbarous octroi mini- 
mizes the internal commerce of the country, loses many hours 
of every day to thousands of industrious people, and fosters the 
vicious propensities of a whole army of officials, whose illegiti- 
mate gains, as every traveller knows, are far greater than their 
honest ones. An elaborate and vexatious system of stamps in- 
terferes with almost every transaction of life. With one hand, 
the Minister of Finance beckons into existence a host of con- 
trabandistas, and with another an army of carabineros, to keep 
them in check. The lottery still sows demoralization broadcast 
over the whole Peninsula. In short, there are few economical 
heresies which are not embraced as great truths by Queen 
Isabella’s Government, in spite of the efforts of many enlight- 
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ened persons who translate Bastiat, and otherwise attempt to 
dispel the darkness of the land. 

Of the wrongs of the bondholders we will say nothing. There 
are few Spanish topics which are so familiar to the newspaper 
reader. Those, however, who would learn what can be ad- 
vanced on the Spanish side of the case, might look with advan- 
tage at the pamphlet called Spain and Morocco, by Mr. Owen Ross. 

So obvious are the benefits which would accrue to Spain 
from an honest arrangement with her creditors, and so perfectly 
able is she to make one which would be accepted as satisfac- 
tory, that we cannot doubt that such will be made. Made it 
would have been ere this, if the present state of things had not 
been useful to speculators, whose influence at Madrid is more 
powerful than any consideration of national prosperity, to say 
nothing of national honour. 

We have seen that in the year 1858 the neo-Catholic party, 
which had attempted to stop the sale of the national Church 
lands, was obliged to give way to the politicians of the “ Union 
Liberal.” They re-commenced the good work, and an enormous 
amount of real property has now passed from the dead to the 
living hand. The money received by the State has been and is 
being applied to many good objects—inter alia, to the construc- 
tion of harbours and lighthouses, to canals, roads, and bridges. 
Unfortunately, vast sums have been squandered on preparations 
for and munitions of war; while, according to Garrido, not one 
penny has been spent in promoting the increase of knowledge, 
—the great want of Spain. 

Assuredly finance is not the bright side of Iberian affairs. 
And yet let any one compare the figures of recent budgets with 
those of the days of Spain’s prosperity and pre-eminence, asking 
himself after he has done so what people mean when they say 
that she has declined. Her relative position has changed, and 
she has not advanced as she ought to have done; but how much 
of that halo of greatness which surrounds her past is mere delu- 
sion. It should not be forgotten that the figures we have cited 
are only those connected with the central Government. Very 
large sums are raised for public purposes by the provincial 
councils and by the municipalities. It should also be borne 
in mind that the debt has been much increased by the State’s 
having given to the former owners of lands held in mortmain, 


1 As these sheets were passing through the press, the news arrived of the 
generous step taken by the Queen of Spain. It would be vain at present to 
speculate on the effect likely to be produced on the Spanish finances by the 
sale of the Crown lands; but the measure is a certain sign that our hopes 
for Spain are not unfounded, and it goes some way to remove our fears for 
the Spanish dynasty. 
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obligations upon the National Treasury instead of the estates 
which they lost. 

The events of the Peninsular War left on the English mind 
a somewhat too unfavourable impression of the Spanish soldier. 
Faults, which were really attributable only to his officers or to 
the War Department, were unhesitatingly ascribed to him; and 
his demerits are even now popularly accepted as part of the low 
estimate of Spain, which is usual amongst us. And yet the 
great Captain who freed the Peninsula by no means shared 
these views. He did not hesitate to express the highest opinion 
of the warlike virtues of the Spanish private ; and a person is 
still living who can testify to his having said, “The British 
soldier—if you treat him well—if you feed him—if you clothe 
him—will go anywhere, and fight anybody; but the Spanish 
soldier—if you don’t treat him well—if you don’t feed him—if 
you don’t clothe him—will do the same.” 

The necessities of the civil wars directed very great attention 
to the better organization of the royal troops in Spain; and 
when peace returned, the wants of the service were not lost 
sight of. Minutoli, who had himself served for twenty-four 
years in the Prussian army, gives a most detailed account of 
the whole military system, satisfying in his scrupulous pages 
alike the curiosity of the drill-sergeant and of the army tailor. 
His summing up is highly favourable to the efficiency and 
high character of the troops of Queen Isabella, who, when 
he wrote, had been for some time reposing on their laurels. 
When, a few years afterwards, they were called to make proof 
of their valour and endurance in the war with Morocco, they 
earned, it will be remembered, much praise at the hands of the 
Times correspondent, whose letters have since been re-published, 
and should be referred to by those who are anxious to form an 
opinion as to the real importance of Spain. 

Official returns of the year 1863, quoted in the Statesman’s 
Year-book, gives 151,668 men as the total strength of the 
Spanish military forces ; but more than 22,000 of these belong 
to the Carabineros and to the Guardia Civil, while more than 
44,000 are militiamen. There are also troops in the Canaries 
and in the Colonies, which are not included in the above. 
The army is recruited by conscription; but great privileges 
are given to volunteers, who receive a large bounty, and sub- 
stitutes are freely permitted. Minutoli calls particular atten- 
tion to the artillery, which is destined to act in mountainous 
districts, —an arm of the first importance in the land of 
Sierras. The exercises of the army in general, and of the 
cavalry in particular, are arranged on the French model. 
We have no very certain information as to how far Spain is 
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keeping pace with the latest improvements in military science, 
but the recent educational programme for the Prince of Asturias 
inclines us to think that it will not be in this direction that 
Narvaez is likely to err. The Spanish navy, which had sunk very 
low, rose rapidly into importance under Charles I1., and at the 
commencement of the present century was still in a very flourish- 
ing condition. The great disaster of Trafalgar inaugurated 
another period of decline, from which it is only now recovering. 
Perhaps it is to the filibustering expeditions against Cuba, more 
than to any other cause, that we must attribute the very marked 
improvement that is now visible in the Marine Department. 
Some credit is also due to the Marquis of Molins—better known 
by his name of Roca di Togores—whose poetical and rhetorical 
merits raised him to the office of First Lord of the Admiralty 
about the time that the Cuban question became alarming. As 
arly, however, as 1845, things had begun to mend; and Minu- 
toli speaks of as many as 78 vessels being in process of con- 
struction, or undergoing large repairs, in the spring of 1851. 
Ever since, there has been a gradual advance, and now, like 
other and greater powers, Spain is turning her attention to the 
construction of ironclads, of which she has several afloat. 

The officers of the Spanish navy are very highly spoken of 
by Mr. Wallis and others. Both the war and commercial 
marine suffer much from the obstinate adherence of the autho- 
rities to a system based upon the French maritime inscription. 
The sailor too has, it would appear, other grievances, of which 
the chief are a low rate of pay and severe punishments. It is 
probable that the Spanish Government will follow in the wake 
of their great neighbour in undoing the mistakes of Colbert ; but 
Garrido says that it as yet is only the Democratic party which 
urges this change. 

The Minister who now presides over the colonies of Spain has 
not a very laborious office. Her gigantic colonial empire has 
now sunk to Cuba, Porto-Rico, a corner of the Virgin Islands, 
part of the Philippines, the Marian Archipelago, with the far 
scattered Carolinian group. The whole population of these pos- 
sessions may be 8,000,000, so that Holland has now many more 
colonial subjects than her once terrible antagonist. 

The want of good faith the Spanish Government has dis- 
played in all that relates to the slave-trade, has been a fre- 
quent subject of complaint in this country. Since the treaty of 
1817, the slaves in Cuba have enormously increased, and almost 
every Captain-General has made large sums by conniving at the 
importation of slaves from Africa. The most conspicuous excep- 
tion to this rule was General Valdez, who administered the island 
during the regency of Espartero, and whose name is a synonyme 
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for honour. The Democratic party is of course thoroughly 
opposed to the existing system, and its writers do not cease to 
point out that sooner or later the sins of the past and present will 
be washed out in blood. The absolute stoppage of the slave- 
trade, with gradual emancipation immediately begun and steadily 
persevered in, are the only possible methods of conjuring the 
frightful calamity which impends over the Queen of the 
Antilles. 

The really Liberal party in Spain, as we have seen, is alto- 
gether opposed to attempts at “ re-vindications” of colonial 
empire. Garrido even goes so far as to say, that Spain, if she 
lost the Colonies which she still has, would be all the stronger, 
and there is much to be said on that side of the question. He 
admits, however, that public opinion is not ripe for such a 
change as this, and Spain will have done all that England 
can expect, if she tries to imitate what we have done during 
the last thirty years, without attempting to place herself abreast 
of our most advanced colonial politicians. Her dependencies 
are still governed by an arbitrary system, for the laws procured 
in the Constitution of 1837 have never been introduced. The 
Captain-General of Cuba, if we believe the Democratic press, is 
as despotic as a pasha. 

The Secretary for Foreign Affairs is generally placed in the 
list of Spanish Ministers immediately after the President of the 
Council. We have put him last, wishing thereby to indicate 
that there is none of his colleagues who does not occupy a more 
really important position. The advice of every man of common 
sense, who desires the welfare of Spain, to the Spanish Foreign 
Minister, will, if he understands the circumstances of that 
country, be, for some time to come, a very simple one. “ In- 
stantly recognise all accomplished facts in Italy or elsewhere, 
and then withdraw for the next quarter of a century into a 
masterly inactivity. Try to forget that Spain has ever exercised 
any influence beyond her own borders. Instruct all your am- 
bassadors to confine themselves to protecting the lives and 
rights of their countrymen in foreign lands, and to keeping you 
well informed, taking especial care to hear as much and to say 
as little as possible.” If this policy were persevered in, and 
the other Ministers were as active as their colleague was tranquil, 
Spain would not, at the end of the period we have named, have 
to ask humbly to be admitted into the councils of Europe. She 
would be one of the “ Great Powers,” in virtue of being a great 
power. 

The most important member of the present Cabinet is Narvaez, 
who is President of the Council, and who is just as old as the 
century. In 1822, he took the side of the Liberal party, and 
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after the French invasion was obliged to live very quietly at 
Loja, his native place, until the death of Ferdinand. In 1834, 
he returned to the army and distinguished himself upon several 
occasions, more especially in 1836, when he overtook, and 
defeated the famous Carlist leader Gomez. From this time 
forward he became sufficiently important to be considered as a 
sort of rival to Espartero. His first attempts were however 
unsuccessful, and after a fruitless endeavour to put himself at 
the head of a party, he fled to France, whence, in 1843, he 
returned, as we have seen, to take a decisive part in the over- 
throw of the best and most patriotic of Spanish politicians. 
His history from that date has been sufficiently commented on 
in the preceding pages. 

Avrazola, the Minister of Justice, was originally an advocate, 
but early took to politics, and has been long one of the most 
prominent Moderados. He also held for many years high judi- 
cial office, but is remarkable for the subtlety rather than the 
breadth of his intellect. 

Gonsalez Bravo, the Minister of the Interior, was in his 
youth a violent Progressista, as he who cares to turn to the 
furious papers, quoted from the Guirigay in Rico y Amat, will 
readily see. Since he took office in 1843, he has, of course, 
become very different; witness his recent circular against the 
press. He is, however, we suspect, too clever a man not to see 
that in the present state of Spain some concessions to the 
Liberal party have become quite necessary, and it was probably 
his influence that gave so liberal a tone to the professions 
which the Narvaez Government made, when it first came into 
power. 

Alcala Galiano, the Minister of Fomento, approaches the end 
of his long career. He was born at Cadiz in 1789, entered the 
diplomatic service in 1812, took an active part in the Revolu- 
tion of 1820, and was banished for his share in it. During the 
eight years that he passed in England, he was a frequent con- 
tributor to the Westminster and Foreign Quarterly. On his re- 
turn to Spain he again entered political life; was a bitter 
opponent of the first two constitutional Ministries, and a sup- 
porter of Mendizabal. Like the Duke of Rivas, however, and 
many others, he soon changed his politics, and the second half 
of his life has been passed as a Moderado. He enjoys a great 
reputation as an orator, and his lectures at the Madrid Ateneo 
were in their day extremely celebrated. Of the remaining 
Ministers, the most distinguished is Benavides, one of the best 
debaters in the Cortes, who a few weeks ago succeeded Llorente 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Parties in Spain at the present time may be thus divided :— 
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I. The Royalists, “pure et simple,” who are again split 
into three fractions: the Carlists, the Neo-Catholics, and the 
Royalists of Isabella 11. 

II. The Constitutionalists, who are either. 

Moderados ; 
Men of the Union Liberal ; 
Moderate Progressistas ; 
Advanced Progressistas. 
III. The Democratic party, which has two sub-divisions, ac- 
cording as its members, are 
Democratic Progressistas, or Socialist Republicans. 


Neither the Constitutional Progressistas nor the Democrats 
have taken any part, as we have seen, in the recent elections, 
but they, like all the other sections, have their representatives 
in the press. 

The Carlists have for their principal organ the Esperanza, a 
large paper, of very little merit, but which has, we believe, a 
great circulation. Practically, this party, of course, can only 
strengthen the hands of the clerical faction, the Neo- Catholics, 
whose chief paper is El Pensamiento Espaiiol. It must be re- 
membered that Neo-Catholicism in Spain means something 
very different from the comparatively moderate views to which 
it is applied in France. In the latter country, we connect it 
with the name of Montalembert, and with certain vel/éités to- 
wards Liberalism, while in Spain it is the creed of the “real 
old bats of bigotry.” The only paper in Spain which supports 
the principles of the Correspondant is, so far as we are aware, 
the Diario di Barcelona, an old-established journal, which is 
now under the direction of M. Maiie y Flaquer, a man of intel- 
ligence and ability. The Royalists, who have rallied round the 
present dynasty, have the Regeneracion for their organ. 

The Moderados have the Seino, the Contemporaneo, and 
several other journals. 

The Union Liberal has the Epoca, the Politica, ete. 

The Progressistas have, amongst others, the Novedades and 
the Iberia, the latter of which is perhaps the best Spanish paper 
which now appears. It is strange that it is hardly ever quoted 
by the English press, while the names of very inferior journals 
appear frequently. 

The Democrazia, which is edited by Castelar, a professor 
at the University of Madrid, who has attracted much atten- 
tion by a series of lectures at the Ateneo, upon the civilisa- 
tion of the first five centuries, represents the opinions of the 
Democratic Progressistas; while the Discusion is the organ of 
the Socialist Republicans. Till recently, that journal was under 
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the guidance of a Catalan, M. Pi y Margall, and it still has 
great influence in Barcelona and its neighbourhood. In literary 
merit it seems to us very inferior to the Democrazia, with which 
it lives on the worst possible terms. 

There is at present no Spanish review. One was tried a few 
years ago, but its success was not sufficient to justify its con-, 
tinuance. Altogether, indeed, this is not one of the happiest 
moments of the ! Spanish periodical press. The laws which re- 
strain it are severe, and they are not justly applied. Still, 
however, there is quite enough liberty to make very good 
writing possible, if there was in the journalist class the re- 
quisite amount of talent and information. The reader must 
not jump to the conclusion that the press of Madrid is to be 
despised, but the proportion of its words to its ideas is certainly 
too great. 

Garrido gives 279 as the number of the journals of Spain. 
Of these, 62 were daily and political, 52 belonged to the bishops, 
58 to the Government, and the other 93 were devoted to par- 
ticular branches of knowledge, to commerce, and so forth. These 
figures have probably not been very much altered in the last 
two years ; and although the state of things which they disclose 
is not one to make us over-sanguine, yet compare it with the 
accounts which we have of Spain from 1823 to 1833, and we 
seem to have entered a new world. 

Students of Spanish literature who have been led down to 
the reign of Charles Iv. by the learned and only too painstaking 
Ticknor, may well be excused if they decline to pursue its his- 
tory to our own times with such imperfect helps as they can 
find. They must not, however, conclude, as too many do, that 
nineteenth century Spain has no literature worthy of the name. 
The only substitute for Ticknor which we can suggest to them, 
of course a very imperfect one, is the two-volume collection of 
extracts from Spanish contemporary writers, edited by Ochoa 
for Baudry in 1840. A biographical notice of each author is 
prefixed to the passages taken from him. Amongst many now 
dead they will find the names of Hartzenbusch, Pacheco, the 
Duke of Rivas, Ventura de la Vega, and not a few others who 
are still alive. There are also several writers who have ap- 
peared since Ochoa’s collection was given to the world. Such 
is Campoamor, whose short pieces, called Doloras, are of really 
very great merit, and may be most strongly recommended to 
those lovers of fugitive poetry who have come to the end of all 
the better known literatures have to offer in this kind. 

If quantity were of great importance in literature, great would 
be the place which would be filled in the eyes of his contem- 
poraries by Don Modesto Lafuente, the twenty-second volume 
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of whose history cf Spain only brings us down to 1814; but 
those best entitled to speak with authority upon such a subject 
accuse him of much too great haste, and of pandering to some 
of the worst prejudices of his countrymen. The history of the 
reign of Charles u1., by Ferrer del Rio, relates in minute de- 
tail the annals of a period which is very imperfectly known, 
and has been favourably received by foreign critics. Like these 
the great statistical work of Don Pascual Madoz, has found its 
way into good English libraries. Amador de los Rios is retrac- 
ing in fuller detail the ground already so well traversed by 
Ticknor. Beginning, however, with the beginning, he thinks it 
necessary to go back not only to Lucan and Martial, but even 
to Portius Latro, the worthy rhetorician who was the teacher of 
Seneca. 

The Marquis of Pidal, long prominent in politics, is an his- 
torian of a higher order, and unlike Lafuente, who is said to 
have spent only five days at Simancas, has brought many new 
facts to light. 

The lady who writes under the assumed name of Fernan 
Caballero, is perhaps better known out of her own country than 
any living Spanish writer, and at least one of her novels has 
been translated into English. It is unfortunate that her influ- 
ence, such as it is, is thrown into the scale of the anti-liberal 
party. This is the case, too, with the popular poet and romance 
writer, Don Antonio de Trueba. Those who care to know more 
about living Spanish writers may turn to the work of Latour, 
which we have placed at the head of this article. We should 
warn them, however, that this author is but the one-eyed in the 
kingdom of the blind, and we only recommend him because, 
superficial and prejudiced as he is, we know no better guide. 
When will some one do for Spain what Mare Monnier in L’/talie 
est-elle la Terre des Morts? has done for the sister Peninsula ? 

Although the state of education in Spain is very far from 
being satisfactory, even when compared with other Catholic 
countries, it would be a sad mistake to suppose, as too many 
do, that it is no better than Mr. Borrow found it. In the year 
1832 there were in the whole country only 700 educational 
establishments, and in 1839 these had, thanks to the civil wars, 
increased only to 900. In the end of 1851, Minutoli calculated 
that there were— 

17,009 Boys’ Schools, attended by R 626,882 scholars. 
5,021 Girls’ Schools, attended by ‘ 201,200 se 
287 Asylums for Children, educating 11,100 ~ 


Total, 839,182 - 
On the 1st of January 1861, according to official returns quoted 
VOL. XLII.—NO, LXXXIII. G 
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by the writer in the Home and Foreign Review already alluded 
to, the number of children receiving instruction had risen to 
1,046,558, and the proportion between the sexes had materially 
altered, for whereas in 1851 there were three times as many 
boys as girls in the schools, the ratio in 1861 was as nine to 
four—a change which can hardly fail to be fruitful of good to 
the next generation. Minutoli, speaking from personal observa- 
tion in many parts of Spain, says that in spite of their low 
salaries the schoolmasters are in general very tolerable, and that 
he came from time to time upon schools which were quite ex- 
cellent. 

All this progress has been made in little more than a quarter 
of a century, for the first school-law that seems to have had any 
effect was framed in 1838. In 1797 there were not 400,000 
children attending the primary schools. 

Very little good, we fear, can be said of the class of schools 
corresponding to the French Lycées. They are few in number, 
and ill attended. Hence the Universities have to do much of 
the work that ought to be got over in the years of boyhood— 
an evil of which we know something nearer home. In Spain, 
Greek, which in the sixteenth century had a very heretical 
flavour, has never been much studied, and we were recently 
assured by an eminent Professor of the University of Madrid, 
that the instruction in Latin usually given in Spanish schools, 
was extremely imperfect. 

The Universities are ten in number, but of these Madrid is 
the only one which is organized on the scale of a great national 
establishment. It represents the famous University of Alcala 
—whose name we connect with Cardinal Ximenes, and the 
Complutensian Polyglot. It alone bears the title of “ Central,” 
while its humbler sisters are only “ District Universities.” These 
are situated at Barcelona, Granada, Oviedo, Salamanca, Seville, 
Santiago, Valencia, Valladolid, and Saragossa. 

The darkness of the Middle Ages still lies deep upon Valla- 
dolid and Salamanca, but in Seville the ideas of cur time have 
at least one worthy exponent. In the capital of Catalonia the 
Scotch philosophy contrives to reconcile itself with the fervent 
Catholicism of Balmez, a foeman more worthy the steel of 
Protestant controversialists than any whom Spain has produced 
since the commencement of her decline ; and the general tone 
of that University appears for the moment to be singularly alien 
to the Democratic tendencies which have of late been so pro- 
minent in the most active and turbulent of Spanish provinces. 
The University of Saragossa shares in the general decay of the 
old capital of Aragon; a decay whose persistence is all the 
more remarkable, when it is remembered how favourably it is 
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situated with respect to railway communication. The library 
of this institution is really one of the most touching spectacles 
which the lover of letters is likely to see in any part of Europe. 
Room after room may be traversed without finding almost a 
single book likely to interest any one except the bibliomane. 
Yet even here, where so little provision is made for giving 
solid instruction to the students, we could mention the name 
of one professor who is honourably distinguished among his 
reactionary colleagues by liberality and intelligence. 

A detailed account of the Madrid University, with all the 
apparatus of higher, secondary, and primary instruction which 
it sets in motion, is to be found in a convenient little volume, 
the Memoria-Anuario de la Universidad Central. On paper at 
least, everything seems well ordered, and in a course of steady 
improvement. Whether Dr. Pattison and Mr. Arnold would 
give as pleasant a picture of the actual working of the machine 
is quite another question. It is, however, undoubtedly doing 
good service to sound learning; and the tone of the very 
important philosophical faculty is extremely liberal. Not the 
least remarkable of its professors is M. Sanz del Rio, whose 
Ideal de la Humanidad para la vida now lies before us. Tell 
it not in Gath, but it is the philosophy of Krause which is now 
taught to the rising generation in the metropolis of the auto- 
da-fe,—of Krause, who found in freemasonry the germ of that 
higher order in which he believed that all States and Churches 
would one day merge. Vera is preaching Hegel at Naples, 
and Krause is indoctrinating the “only court.” It is enough 
to bring Philip 11. out of his grave again. 

Garrido observes, that although the law of 1856, which now 
governs public instruction in Spain, was framed by a very re- 
actionary Cabinet, the ideas of the time have been too strong for 
its contrivers, and it is to a great extent working in a liberal 
direction. He tells an amusing anecdote of the troubles of an 
unfortunate boy at a school in Andalucia, who, when examined 
by the priest with regard to the creation of the world, made the 
same answer which he had been taught to make in the natural 
history class of the same establishment. Everywhere through- 
out Spain the old and the new, superstition and enlightenment, 
are in presence of each other, but nowhere do they meet in 
sharper conflict than in the educational institutions. All 
attempts to make the scientific works used even tolerably con- 
formable to the teaching of the Church seem to have been given 


1 Even in medicine the land of Sangrado has made great progress. The 
clinical instruction now given at Madrid is not inferior to the best in Europe. 
See a long and interesting article in the British and Foreign Medico-Chirur- - 
gical Review for 1861, p. 314. 
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up. Education is certainly cheap, even when we consider that 
Spain is a poor country ; and indeed it is difficult to understand 
how tolerably competent professors can be secured for the very 
small remuneration which is offered. 

It is unfortunate that we cannot refer those who desire to know 
something of the religious state of Spain, to any recent work which 
can bear comparison with Doblado’s Letters, which are now more 
than forty years old, for there is no subject on which it is more 
difficult for a foreigner to speak. A few facts, however, we 
may note as certain: First, The existing Spanish Constitution, 
although it still contains no clause proclaiming religious tolera- 
tion, is in this one respect very much more liberal than that 
of Cadiz, which distinctly committed the nation to intolerance. 
At present the legislation of Spain recognises the liberty of 
religious opinions, but does not recognise the liberty of religi- 
ous worship. The distinction is a pitiful one for these our 
days, but still it is very real, and represents the abolition of an 
enormous amount of tyranny and annoyance. Secondly, The 
territorial power of the priesthood, once so great, has ceased to 
exist ; monasteries are a thing of the past, and in their place 
we find only a few scattered mission-houses, while the whole 
number of ecclesiastics has been diminished by many thousands. 
Thirdly, Although it might be imagined that the sacrifice of so 
large a portion of its worldly advantages might have been re- 
paid to the Spanish clergy by an increase of spiritual influence, 
this has certainly not been the case, and every traveller knows 
that neither they nor their office are respected by large sections 
of the community. 

Some curious evidence with regard to this point is supplied 
by a book published in 1851, and entitled, The Practical 
Working of the Church in Spain. Its authors (for more than 
one hand contributed to its pages) belong or belonged to that 
section of English Churchmen who talk of Dr. Pusey as “one 
whose words are priceless.” It may then readily be inferred 
that they went to the Peninsula expecting to see and hear much 
with which they could sympathize. They thought that they 
were entering a land of “happy peasants, all holy monks, all 
holy priests, holy everybody,” and great, accordingly, was their 
consternation when they found ceremonies profaned, confession 
laughed at, and the clergy despised. In Malaga and Cadiz, in 
Seville and Cordova, through all south-eastern Spain, they be- 
held the old religion sinking into contempt. The priests can- 
didly confessed that they had lost their hold over the middle 
class, or, to use their own peculiar diction, they said, “ If it was 
not for the poor, there would be no worship of God in the land.” 
Sometimes, when a sermon of an exceptionally startling kind 
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woke up the slumbering consciences of the masses, the ancient 
fanaticism flared up again in a ghastly way; but it was a mere 
momentary revival, and things soon returned to their accustomed 
course. We strongly recommend those who are interested in 
Spain to read this little work, because the testimony which it 
gives is evidently wrung from its authors with great reluctance. 
They had no sympathy with some of the more flagrant delusions 
of the Roman system, with its Mariolatry, for example, but with 
much that to a real Protestant is quite as objectionable, they 
were thoroughly at one. 

If we turn to the debates which took place in the Constituent 
Cortes with regard to religious toleration, and which have been 
published in a separate volume, we shall see that not only were 
several of the amendments brought forward by the Liberal party 
very respectably supported, but that the reasons given by some 
of the most influential persons in support of the less liberal pro- 
posal of the committee, which was ultimately adopted, were by 
no means such as could be acceptable to conscientious bigots, 
while the counter proposal which was brought forward by the 
Neo-Catholic party met with very little favour. The motion of 
Montesinos, deputy for Caceres, in Estremadura, to establish 
complete religious toleration, was only lost, on the 15th of 
January 1855, by 103 votes to 99. There is little doubt that if 
it had not been for the difficulties occasioned by the bigotry of 
(Jueen Isabella, and the fear of introducing another element of 
disturbance into an already agitated country, the amendment 
we have just alluded to, would have been carried. 

It is probable that the barbarous suppression of the Re- 
formed tenets was one of the chief causes of the decline of 
Spanish glory, but we do not feel by any means sure that the 
introduction of a considerable leaven of Protestantism into six- 
teenth century Spain might not have exercised so powerful a 
dissolving force as to have undone the work of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, by breaking the country once more into two or more 
separate kingdoms. No one has a right dogmatically to assert 
that this would not have been so, until he has well weighed and 
considered the centrifugal forces which have long worked, nay 
which are even now working, in Spanish politics. It is not im- 
possible that the historians of the twentieth century may think 
that they understand why it was that the good cause was allowed 
so utterly to fail; and as they narrate the discomfiture which 
assuredly awaits the “Great Church” in the Peninsula, may see 
how fatal to the interests of superstition has been that national 
unity of which its advocates have said so much. The shades of 
Aigidius and San Roman are, if we mistake not, likely to be far 
more thoroughly avenged upon their enemy than they would 
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have been by the kind of partial success which followed efforts 
similar to theirs in France or Southern Germany; and those 
who read their story by the light of what is now passing in the 
Peninsula, may comfort themselves with the saying— 
“ Though the mills of God grind slowly, 
Yet they grind exceeding small.” 

It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that there is any 
tendency towards the Confessions of the sixteenth century on the 
part of any appreciable number of Spaniards. The expedition 
of Mr. Borrow, except in so far as it produced a book which has 
been well called “Gil Blas in Water-Colours,” was a perfect 
failure, as is well explained in Captain Widdrington’s second 
work. The more recent movement, to which the name of Mata- 
moros is attached, has not even the proverbial importance of 
straws that show which way the wind blows. If any exhorta- 
tions of ours were likely to reach the class of persons who find 
a vent for their superfluous energy in missions to the Medi- 
terranean, we would advise them, for the present, to devote all 
their attention to Italy. There they will find, under the pro- 
tection of an enlightened Government, a fair field and certainly 
no disfavour. There, by a plentiful expenditure of money and 
zeal, they will be able thoroughly to test how far their views 
are suitable to Latin populations in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The cause of progress can only gain by their having full 
scope for their operations, whether judicious or otherwise. In 
Spain the case is very different : they have to deal with a half- 
enlightened Government, and with a people which, so long as 
we hold Gibraltar, will be apt to look with intense dislike on 
everything which has a peculiarly English colour. Whatever 
they do, let them at least not make Gibraltar the pivot of their 
operations. The only result of doing so will be to stultify their 
own efforts, and to alienate the sympathy of Spaniards from 
any of their converts who may get into trouble. Our own im- 
pression is, that the form of Romanism which prevails in Spain 
is lower, and retains less of the real spirit of Christianity, than 
that which exists in any other Catholic country with which we 
are acquainted. Over the lower classes it still has very con- 
siderable hold; but much rather as a superstition than as a 
religion. On the other hand, the creed of the bulk of the men 
among the educated classes is pure indifferentism, and probably 
in their heart of hearts the majority of those who are opposed 
to religious toleration, oppose it in order that they may not have 
the trouble of settling what attitude they are to take up towards 
the religion of the State. At present they are Catholics, as a 
matter of course, just as they are Spaniards. If they could be 
anything else, they would be ashamed to profess belief in a 
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system which they utterly despise. This state of things need 
surprise nobody: it is the natural result of the forcible suppres- 
sion of free thought, and is seen in a less degree even in those 
countries—Pagan and other—-where public opinion, and not 
penal legislation, is the supporter of the existing creeds. We can- 
not expect this miserable hypocrisy, injurious alike to morality, 
to literature, and to statesmanship, soon to pass away; but a 
beginning is made. Any one who knows Spain could mention 
the names of Spaniards who are as enlightened in these great 
matters, and as earnest, as the best amongst ourselves; and 
just as surely as the opinions of Luther and Melanchthon 
would, through the Enzinas family and many others, have 
taken root in Spain and converted a large minority of the 
nation, if the persecutions of Philip 11. and his successors had 
not made it absolutely impossible, so one or other of the 
forms of pure Christianity which, under various names and 
with differences more or less marked, but not of vital import- 
ance, are becoming the creed of most thinking men in the 
countries of Europe generally recognised as progressive, will 
most certainly, before the end of this century, have great in- 
fluence in rapidly reviving Spain. Only let all concerned 
remember, that any attempt on the part of foreigners to hasten 
this good work will only retard it. There is an excellent Cas- 
tilian proverb which impatient reformers would do well to 
remember: “No por mucho madrugar, amanece mas temprano :” 
“ However early you get up in the morning, the dawn comes 
never the sooner.” 

All this is not very like the Middle Ages; and we cannot help 
thinking that if Mr. Buckle had lived, he would have found it 
necessary to reconsider the latter part of his elaborate and valu- 
able treatise on Spain. We think that the key to modern Spain 
is to recollect that she is essentially not medieval, but that, 
in the room of the old faith, loyalty, and pwndonor, she has not 
as yet got any great national belief, philosophy, or idea, in the 
light of which to live. The old principles were bad enough, 
yet let no man condemn them utterly, till he has seen the 
Cathedral of Toledo, and read what is best in Calderon. Nearly 
all the moral and social phenomena which we now observe 
amongst the educated classes of Spain, may be explained by 
the influence of a superficial French culture acting upon a 
people in whom long tyranny had dried up the springs of 
national life. 

The question which underlies all other questions in the Pen- 
insula is the question of the dynasty. Will this wretched 
Bourbon race ever be able honestly to reconcile itself with con- 
stitutional government, or must it be trampled down at Madrid 
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as elsewhere? Our readers will have gathered that, altogether 
apart from the play of the political forces, there is an evil influ- 
ence which is perpetually interfering with the action of govern- 
ment. As long as there is the camarilla in the palace, there 
will be a constant danger of revolution in the streets. It is 
more than probable that Queen Isabella would ere this have 
been set aside, if it were possible to put anybody in her place; 
but against every candidate whose claims have ever been can- 
vassed, there are great objections, and he must be an ardent 
republican indeed, who would seriously propose to try his 
favourite form of government in such a country. As long as 
the Queen persists in giving her confidence to priests, swindlers, 
and favourites, it is impossible to say what may happen from 
hour to hour; but if the royal difficulty could be got over, and 
the intelligence of the country could be reconciled with its 
dynasty, which we should be heartily glad to see, the next step 
should be, if not to restore the Constitution of 1837, at least very 
much to alter that of 1845, and above all, to sweep away those 
dishonest saving clauses which leave it open to a Minister to 
exercise despotic authority under constitutional forms. We 
have not much fault to find with the franchise. Anyhow the im- 
provement that would be effected, if all parties would consent 
honestly to abstain from the exercise of that undue influence 
which has been employed against all in turn, would be so enor- 
mous, that all questions relating to it sink by comparison into 
insignificance. Corruption by private persons has never made 
much progress in Spain, although there, as in France, it is upon 
the increase. If these reforms could be effected, Englishmen 
could look with great equanimity upon a nominated Senate, and 
the continued abeyance of the National Guard, although we are 
far from venturing to hope that real reforms will be carried out 
without recurrence to the use of that powerful but dangerous 
instrument. Another crying evil, which it would be most im- 
portant to sweep away, is the intolerable number of functionaries 
and pensioners, who eat up the revenues of the State, and eke 
out their wretched pay by bribery and oppression. This, how- 
ever, is an evW with which the constitutional government of 
Spain finds it as difficult to deal as does the Autocrat himself. 
It is easier to say that Spain ought to have half the number of 
employés which she now has, and to double their salaries, than 
to propose any feasible means of effecting such a reform. It is 
no less clear that her policy ought to be to have a small, tho- 
roughly well-appointed army, which might act as a nucleus in 
the improbable case of a really necessary war, round which her 
population, than which none in Europe more easily adopt the 
habits of the soldier, might rapidly rally. Nor would it be less 
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desirable that Spanish generals should confine themselves to 
their own art, standing aloof from politics, and imitating, in this 
respect, their naval brethren. We have alluded already to the 
ruinous results which have followed the unfair dealing of Spanish 
Finance Ministers, to the abominations of the tariff, and the whole 
fiscal system, as well as to the extreme impolicy of the excessive 
centralization which prevails in every department of the State. 
We cannot, however, too strongly impress upon our readers that 
the punctual execution of the laws which even now exist in Spain, 
bad as these laws in many particulars are, would very much im- 
prove the position of the country. Everywhere there is slackness, 
gross dishonesty, want of business habits, and falsehood. With 
regard to all this side of Spanish affairs, the observations of Ford 
-annot be too frequently read, or too carefully treasured. Against 
such evils as these the best government can do but little; and 
any man who, like Espartero and some of his friends, stood 
erect amidst the general abasement, deserves, although their 
conduct amounts to little more than a protest, to be placed upon 
the same levél as far more successful Reformers in more fortu- 
nate jands. The railways and the abolition of passports have 
done aud will do much to diminish that intense provincial 
jealousy, which is one of the greatest difficulties of Spanish 
rulers. Intercourse with foreign nations, which has now become 
so easy, will gradually force the Spaniards of the upper and 
middle classes, both men and women, to become more educated. 
The bull-fight, at once an index and a stimulant of national 
brutality, is now more flourishing than ever; but this may be 
accounted for by increased wealth, and everywhere there is an 
intelligent minority which protests against it. We should, 
however, only be too happy to think, that the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the day on which Jovellanos attacked it would see it 
beginning to vanish. 

If Spain had only, at the commencement of the present reign, 
adopted a reasonable policy towards her colonies, she might ere 
this have stood towards them in a position at once honourable 
and profitable, and have acted in Europe as the head of the 
Spanish race in all parts of the globe. As it is, it is more 
probable that she will lose the last of them, than that she will 
be wise in time, and introduce a good government. Her 
colonial, like her foreign policy, has remained that of Ferdinand 
the Seventh. There is surely no power in Europe to which non- 
intervention is more recommended by nature, for the Pyrenees, 
as has been truly said, “damp the sound of her voice.” She has 
but two real foreign interests, and both these are peninsular: 
the union with Portugal, and the possession of Gibraltar. The 
former of these will, we think, certainly come about, when both 
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nations arrive at a higher point of development, for such a 
union will increase the power of both in geometrical ratio. We 
should not, however, be deceived, for as yet nothing is prepared 
for it, and the Pedrist intrigues of 1854 were quite premature, 
There are hardly two capitals in Europe, which have so little 
intercourse with each other as Lisbon and Madrid. When the 
frontier is cut by half-a-dozen railways it will be very different, 
and ere that time may we not hope to see a really free and good 
Government in both countries? At present, Portugal is politi- 
cally much in advance. With regard to Gibraltar, we have not 
the space to discuss the question of its transfer either_from the 
English or the Spanish point of view. Many years may pass 
before it becomes a question of immediate interest, but no rea- 
sonable man can doubt that it must one day be such ; and we 
only trust that both Governments may have the good sense to 
set about its discussion, when the proper time arrives, with a 
due respect for themselves and for each other. In the meantime, 
it is desirable that writers and speakers should from time to 
time bring the matter before the attention of this country, in 
order that the public mind may not be unprepared. Spain 
would have made a very great step towards prosperity, if she 
could only understand, that all intelligent Englishmen wish that 
she should rise to a point of national wealth and real power, 
such as she has never as yet attained. They are quite aware 
that, in the present condition of the world, Spain cannot be 
prosperous without being enlightened, peaceful, and industrious, 
and they well know that the transformation of the Iberian 
Peninsula into an enlightened, peaceful, and industrious state, 
would not only be a great blessing to mankind, but would add 
enormously to the wellbeing of their own country, which is 
becoming every day more and more the workshop and the 
entrepot of the world. Nor will the complete regeneration of 
Spain be less important to us in an intellectual than in a 
material point of view. Consider what she did when she was 
enslaved to a faith only less bloody than that which she over- 
threw in Mexico,—a faith at which all intelligent Romanists 
now shudder ; then judge what she may do when the fine in- 
tellects of her people are freed from the bondage of ignorance, 
and she has her fair share of the knowledge of those facts of the 
universe, which are now acquired for humanity. So surely as 
a new product of any value is discovered, it soon finds its way 
to England. So surely as a new idea is born into the world, 
it soon finds its way hither also, and no nation can now become 
rich or wise without largely contributing to the increase of our 
riches and wisdom. 
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Art. IV.—1. A Plea for the Abolition of Tests in the University 
of Oxford. By GoLpwiIn SmitH. Oxford: Wheeler and 
Day. London: Hamilton & Co. ; 1864. 

2. An Answer to Professor Goldwin Smith’s Plea for the Aboli- 
tion of Tests. By Rev. H. R. Bramuey, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of St. Mary Magdalen College. London: Rivingtons. 


WITHIN the last few years it has become almost a platitude 
to remark how different in character are the questions now 
rising into importance among us from those which were the 
objects of public attention and political warfare during the last 
two reigns. Some may think that, along with the more definite 
recognition of a policy of non-intervention abroad, there has 
come a more resolute concentration of interest upon domestic 
matters. Others may declare the phenomenon only the result 
of the indifference to sweeping political changes which it is 
natural that a period of great material prosperity should pro- 
duce. Others again, penetrating deeper, will seek its causes in 
the spirit of an age, which, self-complacent and self-indulgent 
as it may appear, is yet restless, inquiring, and filled with a 
belief in progress. But whatever be the cause, the fact is cer- 
tain. In each succeeding session of Parliament more and more 
time is consumed in debates upon projects of social and religious 
change ; parties are beginning to reconstruct themselves upon 
the basis of new beliefs and new cries; the confidence of the 
nation is given to those statesmen chiefly in whom is recognised 
the zeal and the wisdom to deal .successfully with questions of 
social improvement. 

Among such questions, those relating to education hold a 
front place ; and among those relating to education, there is none 
more important than that of University extension and reform. 
Strictly speaking, this is not a political matter at all, for little 
can be done in it by direct legislative interference. A wise 
and happy policy has left the Universities both of England and 
Scotland far more independent than their sisters in other 
European countries; and it is from their own decisions and 
their own free action that we have most to hope. However 
desirable it may be that the two great academies of England 
should exercise a greater influence in the education of the whole 
country ; that they should be more easily accessible to the 
less wealthy classes ; that room should be found in their curri- 
culum for branches of knowledge as yet imperfectly recognised, 
but which to be studied rightly must be studied philosophically, 
these objects cannot be attained by the sudden enactment of 
any single scheme, but must be left to the slowly working 
influences of frequent discussion, of individual example, of 
enlightened public opinion. 
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To this principle there is, however, one exception, an excep- 
tion itself important, but still more so because a change therein 
is the necessary precondition of every other change. In the 
matter of religious tests nothing can be done but by the direct 
aid of the Legislature. Here, and here only, has the law stepped 
in to restrain the freedom of the University, by imposing, some- 
times directly, sometimes through the medium of commissioners, 
certain subscriptions and declarations of religious belief or 
conformity, and it is accordingly by the law only that these can 
be removed! This question is one of immediate practical 
moment ; it has already been brought forward in Parliament, 
and it is likely to engage for several years to come no small 
measure of the attention of the Legislature. We may add, that 
it is a question affecting in the most serious way the interests 
of Scotland, though its bearings are unfortunately and un- 
accountably very little known among us here. 

Before entering on the subject, one remark cannot be omitted. 
The discussion of the merits of these tests, as tests, has nothing 
to do with any discussion of their truth. Those who have 
attacked them, being often themselves sufferers, have sometimes 
appeared to rest their case upon the latter ground, and have 
mixed up an invective against the doctrine with an invective 
against the test. We do not propose to enter upon any such 
line of argument. If a test is as a matter of fact disbelieved by 
many persons, that, though it may be a very good reason against 
imposing it, can evidently have nothing to do with its abstract 
truth; and everybody knows that the legal establishment of 
both these and other formularies of doctrine has been and is 
condemned by many whose own orthodoxy is above suspicion. 

Further, the question of University Subscription is wholly 
distinct from that of Clerical Subscription in the Anglican 
Church. Reasons have already been given in this Review for 
believing that a relaxation of that subscription is to be desired 
in the interests of the English Church herself,—reasons many 
of which apply to the case of the Universities also, for they tend 
to show that subscription is a broken reed in any hand. But 
seeing that both the persons subject to the test, and the cireum- 
stances differ wholly in the two cases, each must be argued and 
judged apart ; nor will the decision in the one necessarily involve 
a similar conclusion in the other. The argument most frequently 
advanced for clerical subscription, that since the Christian Church 
rests upon dogma, and the clergyman’s chief duty is to teach 
dogma, a statement of his dogmatic belief is necessary as a secu- 
rity to the laity, has obviously no application to the case of the 

1 Some of these restrictions are matter of statute, others only of academi- 


cal law, but practically the intervention of Parliament would be as necessary 
in the latter case as in the former. 
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Universities. Anything which affects the fortunes of the greatest 
ecclesiastical institution of Britain must always be to every 
thoughtful man, be he Churchman or Dissenter, Englishman or 
Scotchman, a matter of the profoundest interest. But without any 
disparagement to the question of English clerical tests, it may 
fairly be said that the question before us is a wider,if not a 
deeper one; for it affects not one body of Christians merely, 
but the whole nation ; and it is interwoven with many other 
projects of reform in which neither religion nor the English 
Church has any direct concern. 

We shall therefore make no apology for considering the sub- 
ject of University Tests, apart from any theory as to the desira- 
bility of theological standards for the ministers of a religious 
body, seeing that it is at once a wider, a more practical, and 
above all, a far simpler question. 

It will be in the remembrance of our readers, that in the sessions 
of 1862 and 1863, two petitions were presented to Parliament, 
praying for relief from certain academical tests. One of these 
—that of 1862—was signed by seventy-four fellows of Colleges 
at Cambridge, and sought for a repeal of that part of the Act of 
Uniformity which requires heads and fellows of Colleges to make 
on their admission a declaration of conformity to the Liturgy of 
the Church of England. That of 1863 came from Oxford, and 
was directed against the existing tests generally. The names 
of one hundred and six present and former fellows or tutors of 
Colleges and professors were appended to it, including a large 
proportion of distinguished teachers and writers.'_ Upon these 
petitions were founded the two bills introduced into the House 
of Commons in the sessions of 1863 and 1864 respectively. 
Mr. Dodson’s, which proposed to abolish at Oxford the require- 
ment of subscription to the Articles on taking the degrees of 
M.A., D.C.L., and D.M., was carried on the second reading by 
a majority of twenty-two, after a spirited debate in which many 
leading politicians took part; was carried again; on the pro- 
posal to go into committee, by a majority of ten ; carried a third 
time, against Sir W. Heathcote’s amendment, by a majority of 
ten ; read a third time by the casting vote of the Speaker; and 
finally rejected, on the question “that this bill do now pass,” by a 
majority of only two, in the midst of an excitement only second 
to that of the Danish debate which followed. Mr. Bouverie’s bill,? 
to make it lawful for Colleges to relax, if they should think fit, 
the requirements of the Act of Uniformity, by admitting Dissen- 
ters to fellowships, came on for discussion rather later in the 


11t was stated in the House of Commons at the time that thirteen pro- 
fessors had signed, and that out of 131 first-class men who were fellows of 
Colleges, 56 had signed. 

2 Introduced first in 1863; then in a modified form in 1864. 
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session, and, from whatever cause, met with a less warm reception. 
It was rejected on the second reading by a considerable majority. 
Both measures, however, found an amount of support, and ex- 
cited an amount of hostility, which must have surprised their 
authors themselves ; and the commotion raised by them in Par- 
liament, which has already found an echo in the country, pro- 
claimed that they had fairly entered the sphere of political, it 
may almost be said of hustings’ questions. To understand clearly 
what they proposed to do, it may be well to give an exact state- 
ment of the existing law, distinguishing those enactments which 
relate to the University as a whole from those which concern 
the several Colleges. And first, as te the Universities. 

In Oxford, up to the Act of 1854, subscription to the Thirty- 
nine Articles was required from all students at matriculation ; to 
the Articles and the Thirty-sixth Canon in taking any degree 
whatsoever. That Act abolished the subscription at matricula- 
tion and in taking the degree of Bachelor in any of the lay 
faculties, leaving it subsisting in the case of the higher degrees. 
Thus at present, every one who proceeds to the degree of Master 
of Arts, or Doctor of Laws or Medicine, must sign the Thirty- 
nine Articles, and the three articles of the Thirty-sixth Canon, 
in the second of which the subscriber declares, “willingly and 
ex animo,” that the Book of Common Prayer and of the Ordering 
of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, containeth in it nothing con- 
trary to the Word of God, and that it may lawfully be used, and 
that he himself will use, the forms in the said book prescribed, 
in public prayer and in the administration of the sacraments.’ 
Only persons having so subscribed are admitted into the Houses 
of Convocation and Congregation and the Hebdomadal Council, 
—the three bodies by which the University is governed, and to 
whose members almost all academic power and privilege belongs. 

At Cambridge no subscription is now (since the Act of 1856) 
required in the taking of any lay degree whatsoever. But no 
one is admitted into the senate or governing body of the Uni- 
versity, until he shall have declared himself a bona fide member 
of the Church of England. Of course, the degree of M.A., 
stripped of all rights of government, is a mere barren title, or 
rather a humiliating badge of inferiority ; and the condition of 
things at Cambridge differs from that at Oxford chiefly in this, 
that the above declaration of membership is generally found 
to be less distasteful than a signature to the Articles. 

Secondly, as regards the Colleges. 

In both Oxford and Cambridge, every head and fellow of a 
College is required by the Act of Uniformity to make, on his 
admission, a declaration before the Vice-Chancellor that he will 


1 The latter part of this declaration has evidently no meaning except as 
applied to clergymen. 
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conform to the Liturgy of the United Church of England and 
Treland, as it is by law established. There can be little doubt 
that this provision was introduced into the Act in order to 
reach the clergy at the Universities, as its other sections were 
the means of ejecting beneficed clergymen. Now, of course, 
the majority of those whom it affects are laymen. 

In addition to this, which is matter of the law of the land, 
the statutes of most Colleges, both at Oxford and Cambridge, 
prescribe to their heads and fellows tests more or less strin- 
gent. In some it is provided that the fellow shall be a person 
conforming to the Liturgy of the Church of England; in others, 
he is merely threatened with deprivation for contumacious non- 
conformity. Others, again, require him to declare that he em- 
braces the faith of the English Church, or is willing to use her 
rites. Several Colleges at Cambridge require him to be or de- 
clare himself a bona fide member of the Church of England. It 
is also provided in some cases that if he openly secedes from 
the worship of the Church of England he shall be deprived of 
his fellowship. At Trinity, Cambridge, where this provision 
exists, the fellow makes before admission the following decla- 
ration :—“ Ego N. N., promitto me veram Christi religionem 
omni animo amplexurum, Scripture auctoritatem humanis 
judiciis preepositurum, regulam vite et summam fidei ex verbo 
Dei petiturum ; cetera que ex verbo Dei non probantur pro 
humanis habiturum.” 

It will be perceived from this statement that there are two 
very different sorts of test imposed, and correspondingly two 
different classes of persons who complain of them. Subserip- 
tion to a formulary of doctrine so minute as the Thirty-nine 
Articles is felt as a burden by members of the Church of Eng- 
land already admitted to the University, and chiefly, as is natu- 
ral, by the laymen, of whom a profession of faith is demanded 
on no other occasion in their lives. Conformity to the services 
of the Church they are generally willing enough to promise, 
since it binds them only to continue doing what most of them 
do already. On the other hand, the Nonconformists, the great 
majority of whom might sign the Articles as honestly as an 
Anglican, are unable to declare their conformity to the Liturgy, 
since that would be tantamount to forsaking the religious com- 
munity in which they have been brought up. Practically, many 
of them probably would conform, but when it is thus put to them 
it becomes a point of honour to refuse. Thus the removal of 
either test singly, while relieving one party, would leave the other 
just where it is now. Different, however, as are the positions. 
of the excluded Dissenter and the oppressed Churchman, their 
interest in the matter is really the same. The two tests must 
stand or fall together, for the party which defends them regards 
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each as equally essential; and it would probably be found almost 
as hard to exclude Nonconformists from a body which main- 
tained no doctrinal standard, as it would be to keep up that 
standard when the obligation to conform to the outward services 
of the Church had been withdrawn. For most purposes, there- 
fore, these tests may be considered together as parts of one 
system, and it will only be necessary occasionally to examine 
into the peculiar claims of each. 

Three questions may be asked with regard to any institution : 
—First, Is the end which it proposes to serve a good and fitting 
one, not merely laudable in itself, but a proper object for this 
particular institution ? Secondly, Are the means by which this 
end is to be attained good in themselves? And lastly, Are 
those means actually successful ?---is the end proposed attained 
by them? Let us try the University Test system in these three 
points. 

The object for which these tests exist is commonly held to be 
the preservation and enforcement of sound doctrine; that is to say, 
of true opinions on the weightiest of all subjects. The importance 
of that object in itself will be granted by every thinking man, 
no matter what his views may be. It must, however, be also 
granted that the intrinsic goodness of an object does not oblige 
us to pursue it unceasingly by every lawful means and on every 
lawful occasion. The argument is no doubt hackneyed, but so 
is the fallacy. Common sense tells us, that we succeed best in 
all things by doing one thing at a time, and that the general 
ends of society are best served by a number of separate organiza- 
tions, each devoted to its own proper purpose. The wants and 
the capacities of man are very various, and doctrinal truth, 
although the most important, does not by any means include the 
rest. Many means are open to us of promoting it which we do 
not use. It is surely desirable that those to whom the destinies 
of nations are intrusted should have correct speculative views, 
yet we do not require a declaration of belief from the Prime 
Minister. Wherever, in short, there is an immediate object to be 
attained, we look to that immediate object only, and neglect 
others, no matter how serious. So here of the University, as 
compared with the Church. The object for which the Church 
exists is to preserve and teach religious truth} and if that truth 
takes a dogmatic form, creeds and formularies of doctrine may 
be a necessary part of the ecclesiastical system,) since it is by 
them that her teaching is shaped. But the objects for which 
the University exists are education and learning, the training of 
the human mind, and the advancement of human knowledge: 
objects quite distinct from the enforcement of dogmatic truth, 


1 This of course does not decide how far great strictness is desirable in 
such creeds, in the interests of theology and the Church herself. 
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distinct even from the formation of a moral and religious charac- 
ter. It may indeed be said that the great aim of all education 
is to make men better, and that for this religious teaching and 
even religious dogma are indispensable. True, but it does not 
therefore follow that the training of the intellect and the mould- 
ing of the heart are indissolubly connected, and should be done 
by the same persons in the same way. As a matter of fact, we 
see that they are quite distinct. They appeal to different parts 
of our nature. The capacity for receiving the one is frequently 
out of all proportion to that for the other : so also is the capacity 
for teaching them. Strictly speaking, religion cannot be taught 
at all; and so far as it can be, should be taught first at home, 
and afterwards by the Church, whose peculiar function it is to 
do so. Intellectual education not only can, but must be and is 
pursued quite apart from theology, in a religious spirit, no doubt, 
but without reference to doctrine. To mix up the teaching of 
religious dogma with the teaching of Latin and Greek, of the 
natural sciences, of jurisprudence and logic, even of history and 
metaphysics, would pervert and impede all these studies, while 
it made religion itself ridiculous. If any one supposes that they 
are so taught in the most religious of Universities, he may satisfy 
himself by a visit to Oxford or Cambridge. He will there hear 
all those subjects treated exactly as they are treated in the 
schools of Germany, of Scotland, of America; that is to say, 
without reference to dogmatic theology at all. Or let him, if 
he wishes to spare himself the journey, take up the books 
which English undergraduates are directed or advised to read for 
their examinations—Gibbon and Groteand Mommsen, Locke and 
Adam Smith and Bentham and Mill—and judge from them for 
himself. It may indeed be said, that the nature of a great 
educational institution absolutely forbids her to teach dogma. 
It is not her business to force opinions upon her pupils, which 
would have no real value to them if so forced, but to enable 
them to form true and just opinions for themselves, 

Let the University be set free from a distressing incubus to 
follow her own vocation,—a vocation which is the widest and 
the noblest any secular institution can have, and she will serve 
both the world and the Church far more effectively than she has 
ever done before. 

Having thus endeavoured to show that the end for which 
these tests exist, the maintenance of orthodoxy, is one with 
which the University has nothing to do, we come, in the second . 
place, to inquire more particularly into the essential nature of 
the means which the University is supposed to have hitherto 
employed for this end. What in themselves are these declara- 
tions and subscriptions ; and what is their tendency on those 
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who take them? This part of the argument is so very simple, 
and has been so often set forth before now, that a few words 
upon it may suffice. A test is a device by which we attempt 
to discover a man’s feelings and wishes, just as our own obser- 
vation enables us to know his physical qualities and his acts. 
Not being able to read his mind, we throw ourselves upon his 
honour, and ask him to declare it to us. Now, mark the result 
in different cases. We take extreme cases, because they show 
the result more clearly, but the principle is the same in all. An 
honest and scrupulous man may very possibly take the test 
proposed to him; but if it be a minute and exact test, the ten- 
dency of different minds, thinking independently, to arrive at 
different conclusions, is such that the chances are great that he 
will refuse. Certain it is, that the more honest and scrupulous he 
is, and the keener his interest is in theology, his refusal is the 
more probable. Take another case. You put your test to a man 
who has no strong sense of the importance of such matters at all. 
He signs, perhaps with an uneasy sigh, more probably with a 
smile. In any case, the less honest he is, and the more indifferent, 
the more ready is he to sign. See now what has been gained 
on the transaction. He must bea rigid dogmatist indeed, who, 
if orthodoxy and honesty cannot be had together, will give the 
preference to orthodoxy. Yet this is just what is done. The 
man whose sense of honour, and sense of the magnitude of divine 
things, is so keen that he will not swerve a step from the path 
of truth for the sake of worldly advantage, has been rejected ; 
the man whose conscience is more elastic, and who thinks that 
really theology is one of those things which signify very little 
anyhow, and should not be allowed to stand in a man’s way, 
has been received. Unless you suppose a natural connexion 
between scepticism and honesty, the probability is, that the man 
who is lost to you, differed from your doctrines infinitely less 
than the man you have got. 

But the mischief does not stop here. We all know what the 
practical result is. Some persons stay away from the Univer- 
sity altogether, or leave it immediately on taking their bachelor’s 
degree, knowing that to attain its crowning honours and emolu- 
ments they would have to desert the principles or the religious 
community to which they had formerly adhered. But of those 
who do come, who pass through the lower degrees and reach 
the point in their career to seek admission to Convocation, or 
to compete for fellowships, scarcely one refuses the test, and 
scarcely one believes it; that is to say, accepts it in the same 
plain obvious sense in which he would a set of propositions on 
any other subject. When we say scarcely one, it is understood 
that we do not speak of careless undergraduates, who have 
never thought about doctrinal theology at all. They sign from 
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habit, when the time for M.A. comes, just as boys of twelve or 
fourteen used to sign last century. We speak of the intelligent 
students, from among whom the fellows of Colleges are taken, 
and who become in the end tutors and professors; who may be 
destined in after life to reflect lustre on their University ; and who 
carry away from her the stamp of a culture higher than the com- 
mon. To call such men dishonest or unscrupulous because 
they subscribe, would be eminently unjust. They act for what 
they believe to be the best, and choose of two evils that which 
seems the lesser. They look upon the Articles as a curious 
historical monument, quite out of place in the present day, at- 
tempting to deal with subjects which transcend human language, 
and whose very minuteness and preciseness, making it impossible 
to interpret each expression literally, allow them to interpret it 
away altogether. They console themselves by the example of 
friends and teachers whom they respect, and who have taken 
the tests in a more or less unnatural sense. “Why,” each one 
asks himself, “should I injure my chance of an honourable and 
useful career? Why debar myself from aiding, by my vote and 
voice and zeal in teaching, in the great work of raising and 
purifying the University and my own College, all for the sake 
of scruples which others have overcome, and which may very 
likely spring only from over-conscientiousness?” They say, 
and they say truly, that they are the victims of a system. But 
what are we to think of a system which must be defended by 
one or other of the alternatives given in the pointed and elo- 
quent words of Mr. Goschen ? 

“How can we deal with a man who comes to the Uni- 
versity with a superficial form of adherence to the Church, 
and under the stimulus of the very learning and study 
which it is the duty and highest privilege of the Univer- 
sity to enforce, finds that although he honestly wishes to 
believe certain things, yet honestly he cannot? Is such a man 
to be told, ‘ Stifle that morbid craving after truth; if you can- 
not give an honest adhesion to the Church, give it anyhow.’ 
Or are we to say to him, ‘You ought to have arrived at one 
conclusion only from your study, and you have arrived at 
another. We wished you to listen, and not to reflect. Your 
learning is great, your genius undeniable, your character un- 
blemished, but you dissent from one of the five hundred pro- 
positions contained in the Thirty-nine Articles; you are weak 
enough to confess it, and you can never be a member of that 
University, which otherwise you are so fitted to adorn,’ I 
leave the opponents of the measure the benefit of the choice 
between these two answers.”1 Yet this is the system which 
religion is invoked to defend. 

1 Speech of Mr. Goschen in the House of Commons, March 16, 1864. 
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Bad, however, as the moral effects of such a state of things 
are, they are not so bad as might have been expected. It is not 
indeed possible for men deliberately to put their names to 
statements which they disbelieve, without having the purity of 
their conscience stained, and their sense of the binding nature 
of a moral obligation perceptibly weakened. But here, as one 
evil may sometimes cure another, the dangers of the lax prac- 
tice are greatly alleviated by the prevailing laxity of opinion. 
Public feeling has done what law refuses to do, by abolishing 
the meaning of subscription. Thus it comes that nobody now 
supposes that signature to a test is a profession of belief at all, 
though such a notion is too often professed when it is desired to 
hold up some formidable opponent to the reprobation of the 
laity. Why, then, is the test maintained? Why, when it has 
confessedly failed to answer its original purpose, is it pleaded 
for as earnestly as if the life of the Church and Christianity 
depended upon it? Partly on account of the general difficulty 
in this world of getting anything changed which has grown up 
with and become a part of old institutions,—men’s self-interest 
or mere sullen stupidity maintaining the time-honoured abuse, 
until pent-up indignation finds its vent at last in a sort of 
moral earthquake, involving in a sudden and terrible overthrow 
that which ought to have been slowly and peaceably reformed 
in the bygone days of calm. Partly, however, also from a real 
fear of the future, a large party in the English Church and 
in Parliament still believe that these tests, although they do 
not exclude the heretic, are yet in some way or other a bulwark 
of sound doctrine. They are, it is thought, a sort of banner set 
on high in the midst of the University, round which the faith- 
ful may rally and enrol themselves (by subscribing) as its de- 
fenders. They may not inspire the disaffected with loyalty, or 
stifle treasonable thoughts, but they can at least prevent open 
revolt. They are a testimony rendered to the truth by the 
most learned bodies in the country,—an exhortation to the 
young man what he should believe, which if he neglect, it is 
at his own peril, and his instructors are blameless. 

The reply to these arguments is by a question: Are these tests 
such a standard and testimony,—are they any part of it? Do 
they now discharge, have they ever discharged, the high functions 
thus claimed for them? Teachers supposed to be heretical they 
are powerless to punish or expel, for in the course of centuries 
there has never been but one such prosecution attempted, and 
that one ended in ludicrous failure. Yet it is certainly not to 
any want of fancied culprits that this fact can be ascribed. Here- 
tical books they are still less able to exclude ; nay, such books are 
recognised in the University examinations, and are, as we 
learn from the pamphlet before us, recommended to can- 
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didates for honours. Upon the general tone of thought and 
conversation in the two Universities, they do, no doubt, exercise 
an influence, a serious and increasing one. To state the nature 
of that influence, by describing the present condition of academi- 
cal opinion, will be to answer the third of the criteria by which 
it was proposed at starting to try the test system. Supposing 
doctrinal orthodoxy to be the object for whose promotion tests 
exist, have they succeeded? Do they now promote it? There 
is no unfairness in judging the tree by its fruits. 

In describing the present state of the Universities, some dis- 
tinction must be made between Cambridge and Oxford. The 
former, from a variety of causes, among which may be counted 
the absence of a violent Romanizing party, and the greater 
freedom which she has hitherto enjoyed from legally imposed 
subscriptions, has been and still is comparatively unvexed by 
religious strife. But at Oxford, if the newspapers and the evi- 
dence of those who reside there is to be trusted, the bitterness 
of theological faction is greater than anywhere else in England, 
greater than has ever been known before even there. The pre- 
sence of tests, and the constant reference to them in every dis- 
pute that arises, doctrinal or political, makes dogmatic theology 
almost the only topic of discussion; the sense of an oppressive 
yoke makes the tone of discussion invariably unfriendly to 
orthodoxy. Everybody is proud to show that if his hand signs 
his mind is free, and revenges himself for the humiliating com- 
pliance by hating and abusing the clerical power which enforces 
it. Itis superfluous to say that among the younger members 
of the University there is no regular study of theology ; they 
merely seize and repeat the notions which take their fancy, or 
are expounded by the oracle of their coterie, or seem effective 
for the purposes of controversy. If it was not for the peculiar 
circumstances of Oxford, theological problems would hardly 
occur to them at all, or, if they did come before them, would be 
met in a calm spirit. But in Oxford, the more clever and 
active of the young men are excited by the contests of their 
seniors, and naturally sympathize with the party of attack. 
Liberalism is fashionable among them, and liberalism is fast 
becoming synonymous with heterodoxy. Some one may say: 
“What then? it surely matters little what a set of hasty 
young men think or do?” We doubt it. Is it so lighta 
thing that a large part of the ablest youth of England 
should learn to associate the doctrines of Christianity with 
a policy of tyranny and repression and timidity? Be this 
as it may; the present state of Oxford is at least a proof 
that the imposition of tests does not produce unanimity of 
opinion, nor dispose men to love what they are bidden under 
penalties to accept. And just as intrusion of theologicel ° 
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dogma into things with which it has nothing to do tends 
to injure theology herself, so has it still more conspicuously 
injured the University by drawing her away from her proper 
functions. The minds of the younger graduates and teachers 
are now wholly absorbed by religious or political partisanship, 
and the cause of education and learning suffers in proportion. 
The turmoil of discontent, the ever-recurring faction fights, can- 
vassings and agitations of all sorts, unsettle men’s minds, and 
turn their energies into an unprofitable channel. They have 
little leisure and less inclination for studies that lie out of the 
common track. It is not possible for them to preserve, in the 
midst of contests in which their sympathies are strongly engaged, 
the fairness and moderation which befit a teacher. Even the 
relation between pupil and tutor is disturbed, and the suspicion 
which accusations and insinuations have engendered is too apt 
to take the place of that mutual confidence which can alone 
give such a relation value. The pupil not unfrequently watches 
closely for any expression of the tutor’s opinions, eager, accord- 
ing to his own predilections, to condemn or applaud the expected 
heterodoxy. The tutor, knowing himself observed, is sensible 
of an invisible barrier between himself and his pupil, and sel- 
dom ventures to address him at all on a religious topic, lest he 
should be suspected of a wish to influence his faith. It is not 
the test that makes him avoid even the appearance of pros- 
elytizing, but his own sense of honour to the pupils and the 
pupils’ parents ; it is the state of morbid theological excitement, 
for which the test system is responsible, that obliges him to 
forego one of the most precious means of forming the character 
of those who are intrusted to him. All the while, too, the test 
is burdensome to himself,—not much less burdensome if he 
happens to agree generally with it, than if he rejects it alto- 
gether. It isa badge of servitude and degradation, like that 
light fetter which the refined cruelty of some Oriental tribe 
forces the captive always to wear, not too heavy to make him 
useless as a slave, but heavy enough to remind him always of 
its galling presence. 

The prospect of this state of quasi-bondage and discomfort 
has not failed to produce its natural consequence. It is found 
more and more difficult to persuade persons of distinction to 
remain at the University, either as lay-tutors or as clergymen. 
There seems some danger that the work of teaching will soon be 
left in the hands of men inferior to those who have discharged it 
during the last forty years. As in the similar case of that 
decline in the acquirements of the Anglican clergy, about which 
such loud complaints have been raised by the bishops, the 
phenomenon is partly due to the greater prospects which other 
careers of life open up to ambition, compared with the quiet life 
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and moderate income of a tutor or professor. Nevertheless it is 
certain that some—and those who know Oxford and Cambridge 
will be at no loss for examples—are deterred by the idea that if 
they remain at the Universities, they must lead what is more or 
less a false life, a life of enforced submission to formularies of 
whose truth they are not convinced, with the possibility that a 
time may come when an increasing divergence from those 
formularies may make it their duty eventually to resign their 
academical posts. 

Do not let us be mistaken here. It may be thought that if 
this be so, it is so far an argument for tests, for it shows that 
they are not wholly effectless. We wish to allow them all the 
credit they deserve, and are ready to admit that they sometimes 
do induce men of doubtful theology to prefer a life elsewhere. 
Those who see no necessary connexion between excellence in 
teaching Latin or chemistry and a belief in the Athanasian 
Creed, will think this not a gain at all. But what we wish to 
point out here is that, if a gain, it is wholly neutralized by the 
other circumstances of the case. When many men known to be 
heterodox remain, the departure of a few, and those not always 
the most extreme, makes no perceptible difference. They would 
not have proselytized had they stayed, just as no one now pros- 
elytizes; their opinions would probably have become known, 
but so are the opinions of every eminent resident known. The 
mere fact that men of ability dislike an exclusive religious 
system so much that they go away to get rid of it, is not without 
its influence upon the undergraduate mind. 

It must not, however, be forgotten that there is another and 
very different ground on which these tests are defended. Many 
persons who do not care much for the invisible Church or her 
doctrines, have a great tenderness for the visible Church and 
her privileges; and these men say the business of the tests is 
not to preserve Christian dogma, but to keep the Universities 
in connexion with the Church of England. We are thus 
brought back to the old starting-point, and must follow out 
from it a different line of argument. Supposing this last sug- 
gested end to be really the end which the tests are meant to 
serve, is it a right and fitting one? In other words, do the 
Universities, either historically, or on what may be called 
grounds of abstract reasoning, belong to the Church of England ; 
or is their present connexion with her a comparatively modern 
and an accidental one? The so-called argument from history 
is so often appealed to by the extreme Church party, that it 
cannot be left unexamined. But we will be brief upon it, and 
will say as little about the Middle Ages as possible. 

When the Universities arose in Europe, not only learning, 
but also every profession and all education was in the hands 
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of the clergy. They were, indeed, not so much ministers of 
religion as a great intellectual caste, charged to promote in 
every way the spiritual good of mankind. This system, 
already decaying from the operation of other causes, was 
rudely broken up by the Reformation, which deprived the 
priesthood of the sanctity and power it had hitherto enjoyed, 
and made it nothing more than one of many learned pro- 
fessions, the most sacred, but by no means entitled to con- 
trol the rest. Conformably to this altered state of things, the 
Universities, which had never been religious, but always educa- 
tional institutions (theology was indeed the chief study, but 
theology then included all knowledge), passed in every Protes- 
tant country but one out of the hands of the clerical order, 
but still remained devoted to their original function, that of 
being centres where able men might gather to pursue their 
own studies, and instruct the young in every branch of useful 
learning. In England alone it was not so. There, in the midst 
of the violence and disorder of the religious contest, the Univer- 
sity as distinct from the Colleges, disappeared ; the Colleges, rich 
and exclusive corporations, remained, by mere force of usage and 
habit, clerical. Usurping the power of the deserted University, 
and reconstituting it from their own members, the priestiy Col- 
leges impressed upon both Oxford and Cambridge that exclu- 
sively clerical character which was never seriously disturbed till 
quite recent times. The case of England, therefore, so far from 
being an instance of the rule that education has remained in sacer- 
dotal hands, is the solitary exception to the contrary rule,—an 
exception partly owing to the greater wealth of her collegiate 
foundations, partly to the alliance between her Church and arbi- 
trary power. The functions of the medieval priesthood are now 
discharged by lawyers, physicians, engineers, by professional 
statesmen, by public writers and men of letters generally, just 
as much as by the modern clergy. Nor can the Church now 
claim, in virtue of anything more than the accident of name, to 
represent the Church of the Middle Ages, and enjoy like her 
the exclusive right of educating the people ; while if it be said 
that she is at any rate the legal heir of the old Church, and as 
such entitled to the endowments which were her predecessor's, 
we shall have to ask whether the intentions of the founders of 
those endowments are or are not to be strictly observed. If they 
are, do not the endowments now belong to the Roman Catholics, 
who hold the creed of their founders? If, on the other hand, the 
nation, represented by its Legislature, has the right of altering 
their distribution, and was justified in transferring them at the 
Reformation to a body professing a different creed, and persecut- 
ing those who adhered to the old one, does not that right still 
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subsist ? May not the Legislature, by another exercise of its 
power, admit to a share in these foundations, religious bodies 
differing less from the Church of Elizabeth than the Church of 
Elizabeth differed from the Church of Becket? We cannot be 
in doubt which alternative to embrace. The Church of the Re- 
formation has now become divided into many branches. But 
the Universities were at first, and continued till the time of the 
last Stuarts, what they are in justice now: the property, not of 
any one Church, nor of all the Churches taken together, but of 
the English people. And the true restoration of the ancient 
system would be to make every citizen of Great Britain now, 
as every citizen of the whole European commonwealth was then, 
eligible to all their offices, honours, and emoluments. 

So much for the history of the matter: let us see now upon 
what abstract grounds of right the claim of the Anglican Church 
is rested. It is said that the control of the national Universities 
is essential to the existence of the national Church, and we are 
threatened with the ultimate destruction of the Establishment 
if we inflict’ such blows upon her. We firmly believe that no 
such results would follow; but after all, the question is not of 
the interests of the Church of England, but of the claims and 
interests of the whole country ; and, even if the proposed change 
should impair the power of the Church, it would nevertheless be 
a necessary, because a just measure. If, as has been argued in 
the preceding pages, the functions of the Universities are secular, 
if they have really nothing to do with any Church, what reason 
can be given for keeping them in the hands of the State Church ? 
In the eye of the law they are lay corporations, subject to no eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction, visited by the Sovereign in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. Historically, they are national institutions, 
founded to be the instructors of the whole people, at a time when, 
as the whole people were of one Church, there was no sectarian 
jealousy to interfere with their beneficent mission. Their restric- 
tion to members of the Church of England dates only from the 
reign of Charles 11., when the Church ceased to represent the 
nation, and is but a part of that system of exclusion and perse- 
cution which disgraced our history for a century and a half; the 
system which “ treated the Dissenter as half a criminal and half 
a citizen,” and which has left among us an evil legacy of hatred 
and envy,and the rankling sense of wrong. To quote the words 
of the eloquent pamphlet which we have placed at the head of 
this article :!— 


1 We have not quoted more largely from Professor Goldwin Smith’s pam- 
phlet, one of the most brilliant productions of its brilliant author, only 
because we conclude that every person who is interested in the question will 
procure and read it for himself. 
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“These tests are the vestiges, the last lingering vestiges, of an age 
of religious tyranny and oppression of conscience,—an age when the 
best of Christians and of citizens, guilty of no offence but that of loving 
the truth, and desiring to impart it to their brethren, were treated as 
felons, harassed, fined, thrust into noisome dungeons, and kept there 
till they died, at the instigation of ecclesiastics who dishonoured the 
Christian name, and by the hands of politicians, who equally dis- 
honoured it, and who in many cases had no convictions whatever of their 
own; when the Eucharist itself, the bond of Christian love, was prosti- 
tuted to the purposes of political hatred with the approbation of a so- 
called Christian clergy, though with a profanity worse, because deeper 
in its nature, and polluting holier things, than the impieties of the 
ignorant heathen; when in Scotland, many a peasant, merely for 
worshipping God in the way he thought the best, was shot down by a 
godless soldiery hounded on by bishops styling themselves the succes- 
sors of the Apostles; when Ireland was oppressed by a penal code 
which bribed the child to apostasy by enabling him, as a reward, to 
strip his father of his property, and not only of his inherited property, 
but of that which he might himself acquire ; when immorality and infi- 
delity went hand in hand with spiritual slavery ; and, while Baxter and 
Calamy lay in prison for their convictions, obscene plays were being 
acted in the harem of a Defender of the Faith, who lived a careless 
infidel, mocking at morality and God, and who died a craven infidel, 
calling in his panic for the viaticum of superstition. Is not that age, 
with all that belonged to it, numbered with the past? Are not its 
practices disclaimed even by those who have not yet eradicated its 
sentiments from their hearts? Have not all men, capable of profiting 
by any experience whatever, profited by the experience which, recorded 
in characters more terrible than those of blood, tells us that conscience 
cannot be forced, that God will accept none but a free allegiance; and 
that reason, and reason alone, is our appointed instrument for bringing 
each other to the truth? Can any one imagine that the suppression of 
differences of opinion, which the great powers of the earth, seated on 
its most ancient and awful thrones, failed to effect with their united 
force, will be effected by a party born but yesterday, and still unsettled 
in its own opinions, with so miserable a fragment of that force as an aca- 
demical test? Why should we, the great body of the English people, 
who have no interests to serve but those of truth and sincere religion, 
any longer oppress, vex, and harass the consciences of each other ? 
Why should we thus aggravate the religious perplexities and distresses 
which are gathering fast enough around us all? If it is for a political 
object that we do this, how can true policy be divorced from justice ? 
If it is for a religious object, how can religion consist with depravation 
of conscience ?” 


Nor, indeed, can any reason be given for confining the Uni- 
versities to Churchmen, which would not have been equally a 
reason for maintaining the Test and Corporation Acts. 

But if the National Church be not the Church of the whole 
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nation, but of little more than the half; if the proportion 
of its adherents has been steadily decreasing; if struggles 
and recriminations within threaten disruption; if there is not, 
judging the future from the past, any prospect of its gather- 
ing, while its services and its tests remain what they are, 
the whole population within its pale, the question assumes a 
very different aspect. If the interests of Anglicanism are not 
those of the nation, what reason can be given for sacrificing the 
greater to the less? Every Englishman has just as good a right 
to seek the benefits of the education which the great public 
academies provide, and share in the endowments which the 
munificence of past generations has bequeathed to the nation, 
as he has to enter the civil or military service of the Crown, to 
become a member of an Inn of Court, or of the House of Com- 
mons. Sectarian restrictions are as unjust in the one instance 
as in the other. 

It will be seen that our case against tests, considered as en- 
forcing conformity to the Church, differs from that brought 
against them as aids to theological truth. Both ends appear 
to us equally mistaken, equally removed from the business of a 
place of education. The means too are equally objectionable 
on moral grounds, for the means are the same declarations and 
subscriptions. But here the likeness ends. In the former case 
we saw that the means had signally failed of their aim, that their 
tendency had been to create doubt instead of allaying it. Here 
no such complaint can be made. As a means of excluding Non- 
conformists from the Universities, the tests are not only effec- 
tive, but far more effective than any one supposed they would be. 
Their maintenance for the degree of M.A., and for the fellow- 
ships, has at Oxford almost wholly neutralized the benevolent 
intentions of the Legislature, when it invited Dissenters to come, 
by abolishing the subscription at matriculation and the B.A. 
degree. Seeing themselves debarred from all the great prizes 
of the place, and knowing that whatever their aptitude for 
teaching or love of study, they will not be permitted to remain 
as tutors, few, very few, members of any non-Anglican body 
have availed themselves of the change of 1854. At Cambridge, 
which has never been quite so exclusive, it happened lately that 
two senior wranglers in succession, being one of them a Scotch 
Presbyterian and the other an English Nonconformist, were 
obliged to leave the University without obtaining fellowships, 
much to the vexation of their College, which was powerless to 
help them. While Dissenters have so mortifying a prospect 
before them, it need not be thought strange that the Church 
is left in undisputed possession. If outward conformity be 
that which is really vital to a Church—more vital than faith in 
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her doctrines, or love for her services, or zeal in her work—then 
may the Church rejoice, for outward conformity at the Univer- 
sities she has. It is purchased at the price of a great injustice 
to the nation, and of the sorrow and disgust of many of her own 
best members. But it is supposed to be the necessary support 
of her power, and so every change will be resisted until resist- 
ance has at last become hopeless. 

That resistance, however, will come not from the Church of 
England herself, but from a political faction within her which 
falsely claims to speak in her name. The force of the reasons 
which have been set forth above is admitted by many excellent 
men, some inthe Universities, others filling positions of dignity 
and influence in the Church. They grant that a test is of all 
tools the most useless and the most dangerous, and they deplore 
both the disquietude of mind which exists in the great seats of 
learning, and the exclusion of so large a part of their fellow- 
subjects from the benefits of a high education. They would 
willingly relax or abvlish the present subscriptions, if they did 
not fear such a course might involve other evils still graver than 
the present. Even if mere timidity and aversion to change 
were at the bottom of these fears, the characters of those whom 
they influence would oblige us to regard them with respectful 
attention. But it would be absurd to deny that there are some 
difficulties in the reform proposed, as well as much in the cir- 
cumstances of the time, to excite apprehensions and make objec- 
tions even plausible. To show, therefore, if possible, that their 
importance has been exaggerated, that they are not sufficient to 
outweigh the advantages of a change, is at least as important a 
part of the whole case as the statement of the accusations 
brought against tests themselves. 

The first and most serious of these objections is that which 
concerns the religious teaching of the Universities. That teach- 
ing, it is feared, will be lost if its standards, the tests, are 
removed. 

One might suppose, from the reverence and affection with 
which this religious teaching is dwelt on, that it is the chief 
occupation of the University to give it, and that a correspond- 
ingly deep impression is produced on those who receive it. The 
influence may be great, but the quantity is certainly small. 
For the benefit of those persons who know it only by report, 
an exact statement of it must be given. At Cambridge one 
Gospel is required at the little-go examination, and two or three 
questions are put in Paley’s Lvidences of Christianity. The 
best examination on record has been passed by a Jew. At 
Oxford the candidate is questioned in the text of the four 
Gospels at the examination before moderators, and a general, 
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usually a very general knowledge of Old Testament history and 
of the text of the Thirty-nine Articles is required in passing 
the final examination for the degree of B.A. Even this may 
be avoided by any one who, professing himself not a member of 
the Church of England, offers himself for examination in one 
Greek and one Latin author, by way of compensation. Of 
the Colleges we will speak presently; but as far as regards 
the University, all the religious training that the undergraduate 
receives is comprised in these several examinations. There 
are, indeed, both at Oxford and Cambridge, theological pro- 
fessors giving stated lectures; but inasmuch as only students 
of theology are obliged to attend these lectures, and no one 
else ever does, they cannot be considered a part of the general 
teaching. Now, an academical body has a perfect right to 
examine for her degrees in any branch of knowledge what- 
ever, the narratives of Scripture included; and to such an 
examination no Protestant Dissenter, perhaps not even a 
Roman Catholic, would have either the right or the will to 
object. There is not therefore any need for a change in this 
respect. But considering that this so-called religious teaching 
is just what the University of London or the “ godless Colleges” 
in Ireland would give, if they asked the candidate for a degree 
two or three questions about the kings of Israel and Judah, and 
the chronological order of the gospel miracles, and considering 
also that it is usually crammed up, in the fortnight before the 
examination, from the manuals of Pinnock or Wheeler, its sup- 
posed peril need hardly excite such terror. As to the Colleges, 
those of Cambridge give no compulsory instruction in theology at 
all. In those of Oxford, a “ Divinity lecture,” as it is called, is 
aregular part of the College work, being intended to prepare the 
student for the University examination. In this lecture, how- 
ever, little or no doctrinal instruction is given; the pupils con- 
strue the text of the Gospels, the tutor asks what such and such 
a phrase would be in Attic Greek, or inquires a little into the 
genealogies of the Herods. That is all". There is nothing 
which can affect the conscience of a Dissenter; but if any 
should object, it would be easy to excuse his attendance, just 
as those who are thought able to pass the University examina- 
tion are frequently excused now. Lastly, there are the public 
University sermons, which no student is bound to attend, but 
which the orthodox Dissenter, who has usually more taste for 
sermons than his Anglican compeer, is rather more likely to 


1 Very much the same thing takes place in the Greek classes of the 
Scotch Universities every Monday; and there the taught have never been 
oppressed by tests at any time, while the teachers have been free from them 
since 1853. 
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frequent than the majority of the present undergraduates. Can 
any one who really values religious teaching attach any weight 
to what has been described? If religious instruction is the 
chief business of the University, how comes it that she gives 
her pupils such a scanty pittance? Such as it is, however, it 
is quite independent of the tests, and might, as far as doctrine 
goes, be given equally well by or to a Catholic or a Dissenter. 
The abolition of tests would not affect it, unless Parliament 
added a provision to that effect, for it rests on University and 
College rules, which a majority of Convocation or of the fellows 
in any existing College are alone competent to change. Lastly, 
so far as it is a difficulty, it has arisen already at the bidding 
of Parliament, for Dissenting undergraduates do now come to 
Cambridge, and Roman Catholics to Oxford. 

It is also said, and this was an argument on which stress was 
laid in the Oxford petition against Mr. Bouverie’s bill, that the 
abolition of tests will introduce all sorts of religious differences, 
and destroy the peace and harmony which now prevail in the 
Universities. The subject is grave, yet one can hardly repress 
a smile at such words as these. Peace and harmony indeed! 
when professors anathematize their colleagues; when Univer- 
sity quarrels are fought out in the columns of the daily press; 
when, on every question to which the least religious colour can 
possibly be given, excited voters swarm up from every country 
parsonage ; when every common-room resounds with theological 
war-cries; when members of Parliament come down from 
London to encourage the undergraduates to organize themselves 
into societies against the so-called liberalism of their teachers. 
The discord which has prevailed in Oxford since the beginning 
of the Tractarian movement could not be aggravated by the 
presence of Nonconformists and Roman Catholics, for the points 
upon which those bodies differ from the standards of the Church 
of England are less serious than the points now debated be- 
tween members of the Church herself. It may be said that as 
this state of things is recent, and due to temporary causes, so it 
will be transient. This is surely an admission that tests have 
not produced unanimity, at least no one proposes to check the 
variance of opinion by imposing stricter ones. Transient, in- 
deed, we believe it may be made, but by an expedient exactly 
opposite. It is not to be expected or wished that all theological 
controversy should cease, for so long ‘as the minds of fallible 
men differ, so long will discussion be a sign of life and interest 
and activity, and silence a sign of deadness. All that can be 
hoped for is to take from theological disputes that peculiar 
acrimony which now disgraces them. In the world at large, 
this can be accomplished only by the growth of a spirit of 
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charity and forbearance. In the University, nothing is so likely 
to promote it as a removal of the existing tests, which draw 
men’s attention perforce to doctrinal differences, which give 
occasion to the reproach of deceit, which, by humiliating men, 
incline them to talk and write more bitterly. 

Some persons who admit that the claims of the Noncon- 
formists deserve consideration, argue that as they have already 
their denominational Colleges, and free entrance to the Univer- 
sity of London, there is no injustice in keeping the older 
academies for the Church of England, which must also have 
theological seminaries of her own. Here there is a serious 
misapprehension. Oxford and Cambridge are in no sense theo- 
logical seminaries. The religious teaching given to the ordinary 
undergraduate is, as has beer . y rase 
which sounds well in Parliament, but “0 nothing correspond- 
ing to it in the reality. That which the theological student 
receives is somewhat greater, but still absurdly small, far less 
than a candidate for orders is forced to pass through in Scot- 
land or Germany. It is confined to attendance at two courses 
of lectures of some of the Divinity professors ; that is to say, to 
the production of two certificates, each witnessing that A. B. 
has sat for ten or twelve hours in the professor’s lecture-room. 
At Cambridge there is a theological examination, but the Uni- 
versity leaves it optional, though some bishops require candi- 
dates for orders to have undergone it. In fact, the want of a 
proper course of Divinity at the old Universities has been felt 
so much, that a whole crop of theological Colleges has sprung 
up to supply its defects. It is not easy to see how the admis- 
sion of Dissenters would interfere with the Divinity lectures, 
for the professors being by statute clergymen, and most of them 
canons, would necessarily continue members of the Church of 
England, subject in that behalf to the ordinary clerical tests. 
The state of things would be just that which now exists in the 
Scotch Universities, where the theological faculty remains in 
connexion with the Established Church, while the other facul- 
ties are free. Those who suppose that the orthodoxy of the 
future clergy of the Church depends on their being kept from 
all contact with persons of any other religious body, must have 
very little confidence in a faith so ready to fall at the first 
assault, and must surely be ignorant of the dangers which 
beset the student now. If, as might be supposed from the 
language of some among them, the chief duty of a clergyman is 
to combat dissent in his own parish, is he likely to be fitter for 
the fight if he has never before seen his enemy? If, as it is 
surely more in the spirit of the Gospel to hope, his duty is 
rather to cultivate friendly relations with all who bear the 
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Christian name, will he not look more charitably upon those 
who differ from him in what are after all minor points, when 
he has learnt to know them in the familiar intercourse of the 
lecture-room and the dining-hall? The mutual hatred of 
Anglicanism and Nonconformity could never have been so 
bitter if the two parties had not been socially strangers to one 
another. Unless this hostility is natural and is to be per- 
manent, anything which allays it is a common benefit. As for 
those persons who tell us that if Dissenters were admitted, 
Church parents would no longer send their sons to Oxford and 
Cambridge, but retire somewhere else to found new seminaries 
conducted on Anglican principles, they do not deserve, and pro- 
bably do not expect, to be seriously answered. The English 
laity are not possessed by any such horror of the schismatics 
when they meet every day in the world. They wish only that 
their sons should be well educated, and obtain the start in life 
which a fellowship gives. They know that dissent is the last 
vice their son is likely to contract ; and as for orthodoxy, they 
see that it can’t be insured now, and that, to have a value at 
all, it must be able to keep itself scatheless in the presence of 
the heterodox. 

A difficulty somewhat more serious, and indeed the only one 
that can be considered serious at all, has reference to the 
domestic arrangements of the Colleges. Divine service is per- 
formed in their chapels according to the rites of the Church of 
England, and it is thought that, if Dissenters are not required 
to attend, it will be hard to enforce the attendance of others. 
The difficulty is not, however, a new one, for undergraduates are 
now admitted who belong to other communions, and no com- 
plaints have been made of perplexities caused thereby. If 
Catholics, they are desired by the College authorities to attend 
mass on Sundays in their own place of worship. If Pro- 
testants, they are not usually compelled to go to the Col- 
lege service, but in nine cases out of ten they go, and would 
probably continue to do so. They admit the beauty of the Eng- 
lish Liturgy, and find little or nothing in it of a controversial 
nature. Some Colleges at Cambridge have had a good many 
Nonconforming students, and as things have gone smoothly 
enough there, one does not see why they should not be made 
to do so at Oxford. It is only in the position of the fellows, 
- whom the abolition of tests would release from the obligation 
of conformity, that any change would be introduced. Even here 
the difference would be scarcely perceptible. Practically, a fellow 
of a College goes to chapel now when he pleases, and stays 
away when he pleases,—the latter more frequently ; he would 
do much the samethen. In fact, most of these difficulties which 
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look formidable in the abstract are found in the concrete to 
vanish altogether. There never was a great principle advo- 
cated yet which did not find men starting up to oppose it with 
petty objections of detail—objections which, even supposing 
them valid, were not worthy to be weighed against the benefits 
it promised, and. which, when the experiment was tried, were 
usually proved to be chimerical. So will it be in this case also. 
The Anglican service will not be interfered with, for the vast 
majority both of undergraduates and fellows will continue to be 
Anglicans. No problem will present itself which may not 
easily be solved by a little mutual consideration and forbear- 
ance. As to the notion that men of different religious per- 
suasions cannot join in the common offices of College life, can- 
not dine at the same table, or help to set the same examination 
papers, it is not more injurious to the character of the fellows 
than it is chimerical. If the quarrels of the last few years 
have not destroyed courtesy and mutual regard, as they as- 
suredly have not, nothing will. 

No examination of this question would be complete with- 
out some account of the various compromises by which it has 
been proposed, while rendering a measure of relief to the persons 
who now complain, to respect the scruples and allay the fears of 
those who think downright abolition too hazardous a course. 
Among these there was one eagerly canvassed during the debate 
in Parliament last session, the proposal to place Oxford on the 
same footing with Cambridge, by substituting for subscription to 
the Articles, a declaration of bona fide membership in the Church 
of England. Considerable as this relief would be to many, it 
would not meet the case of all who now suffer. Such a declara- 
tion would still be a test, and therefore both ensnaring and dis- 
quieting. It would also be a new test, with a meaning perplexing 
because unascertained, and liable to be interpreted more strictly . 
than the old one, whose edge has been now pretty well blunted 
in the wear and tear of three centuries. If bona fide membership 
were taken to mean, as it would naturally seem to mean, that the 
person professing it was in full communion with the Church of 
England, accepted her faith in a general sense, and was in the 
regular habit of attending her services, then a great many 
persons who now become members of Convocation could not 
with honesty take it. If it means less than this, what is its 
value as a safeguard at all? To those classes, moreover, who 
are now excluded, it would be no benefit, but an injury and dis- 
couragement. The great majority of English Nonconformists 
and Scotch Presbyterians can at present sign the Thirty-nine 
Articles, considered merely as a doctrinal formulary, as honestly 
as most Anglicans. But a declaration such as this it would be 
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quite impossible for them to make, without openly deserting the 
religion of their fathers. There would also be a peculiar harshness, 
a refinement of injustice, in thus giving relief to those within, 
while shutting the door tighter against others without. For it 
would be to reason thus: “ Outward uniformity with the Church 
appears to us so vitally important, that we must reject you if you 
cannot profess it. But the belief in dogmatic truth is so slight a 
thing, that we will not require it of you at all.” Or in other words: 
“That which is essential to the Church and to salvation is her 
organization as a visible body ; that which is indifferent, is the 
doctrinal system she holds.” Feeling this, the strong Church party 
are resolved to cling to the Articles at all hazards ; and we con- 
fess, that if there are to be tests at all, doctrinal ones appear to 
us the most consistent, and not the most unfair. Nothing would 
really be gained to the cause of justice by this compromise, nor 
do we suppose it likely to find support in any quarter. 

A second compromise that has been suggested is less objec- 
tionable in itself, although it is but a small instalment of what 
may fairly be demanded. It is proposed, instead of admitting 
Dissenters into the existing Colleges, to allow them to found 
halls of their own, where they may celebrate their own services, 
and educate their students in the way they like best. This 
they cannot do now, on account of a clause in the University 
statutes requiring the master of a private hall to be a member 
of Convocation, ¢.e., to have signed the Articles; and if that 
clause were removed, any number of miniature sectarian Col- 
leges might be erected at once. Compared with the present 
system, such permission might be considered a boon, and so 
Mr. Gladstone endeavoured to represent it. But it would be 
an infinitesimal one, and clogged with restrictions that would 
further lessen its value. Unless the masters and tutors of 
such halls were admitted to the governing body of the Univer- 
sity, they would have to live in a degraded and client-like 
condition, obeying laws which they had no share in making, 
and looked down upon by the regular Colleges. The young men 
educated at them would still be excluded from the great prizes 
of the place—the College fellowships—and their ambition con- 
fined to the barren honour of a place in the Tripos or the class- 
list. Living apart, and associating only with persons of their 
own religious persuasion, they would lose the distinguishing 
benefit and glory of the English University system, the oppor- 
tunity of mixing freely in a large and varied society, where a 
man learns to be tolerant and wide-minded,—-to know men as 
well as opinions. If, therefore, these non-Anglican halls are 
to have a fair chance at all, they must be put on an equal foot- 
ing with the old foundations. 
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To quiet the fears of those who think that the abolition of 
the present tests would make it easier to utter or teach heresy 
in the University, the plan has been started of retaining the 
test in a penal instead of a declaratory form. No one should in 
future be asked to sign it, but if, in his capacity of University 
teacher, he openly contravened it, he might be made liable to 
censure or punishment. Or a man might be required to declare 
that he would not, as a member of the University, impugn the 
doctrines of the Articles, or attack the Church of England. 
This expedient, which has frequently been employed as a com- 
promise in similar cases in England, is that by means of which 
the test question at the Scotch Universities was finally disposed 
of. It is humiliating, and if the views of the function of the 
University stated in the preceding pages be correct, it is inde- 
fensible in principle. Probably, however, men would be found 
sufficiently willing to accept it; for it does not interfere with 
their freedom of thought, and demands only that abstinence from 
open assault which good sense and good feeling would in any 
case have counselled. We have already said that the fear of an 
attack on orthodoxy by University teachers appears to us ground- 
less; but if any one is possessed by it, such a declaration as this 
would answer his purpose as well as the existing tests. 

The last compromise to be mentioned here is that contained 
in Mr. Bouverie’s bill of last session. He proposed not to repeal 
the Act of Uniformity altogether, but to allow any College which 
wished to dispense with it, either permanently or for a time, to 
do so. The effect would be that a College of strong Church 
sympathies, which objected to receive a Nonconformist as fellow, 
might still refuse him ; while another more tolerant one, might 
suspend the Act by a resolution or bye-law, and be then free to 
take the candidate who pleased them best in the examination, 
whether Anglican or Dissenter. The advantages of this plan are 
obvious. It relieves the Colleges from a restriction to which no 
similar lay corporation is subject elsewhere, and which obliges 
them, as was conspicuously the case at Cambridge not long 
since, to pass over men whom they are eager to elect. This 
restriction would be removed wherever it was felt to be one. 
But no College would have to fear the intrusion of unwelcome 
strangers, and if the existing fellows do dread the evils which 
have been dilated on as likely to follow the admission of Dis- 
senters, the remedy would be in their own hands. How far 
those evils are probable is a matter on which, having themselves 
grown up under the beneficent shade of the test system, and 
learnt to know its virtues, they must be admitted competent to 
judge. If this arrangement were introduced, an arrangement 
the moderation and fairness of which none but the most bigoted 
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partisan can impeach, it is probable that only two or three Col- 
leges in each University would in the first instance avail them- 
selves of the liberty. If it were found to answer ill, they could 
renounce it, and the others would be warned. If it succeeded, 
the objections now made would be for ever disposed of. 

No one, however, who looks at the present state of parties in 
the Church and in Parliament expects to see either this or any 
other compromise peaceably accepted. The warmth of the de- 
bates last session, the rigorous whipping-up of members, the 
close division lists, the joy of the one party at its success, the 
scarcely less conspicuous satisfaction of the other at a defeat 
which was almost a victory, finally, the excitement with which 
the matter was discussed among University men everywhere, all 
showed that the question had passed into the region of party war- 
fare, there to remain till the majority, one way or the other, becomes 
overwhelming. Nevertheless, it may not be too late to ask the 
more moderate and charitable of those who oppose the measure, 
to consider the probable issue of the policy they have been in- 
duced to adopt. Let us quote the conclusion of Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech upon the second reading of Mr. Dodson’s biil :—- 


“No doubt it is natural for bodies of men, and the history of all reli- 

gious sects and parties shows it, to make use of the day of prosperity, 
not, as I think true wisdom would dictate, for the purpose of accom- 
modating difficulties and removing grounds of offence, but for the 
extremest assertion of every right and every privilege to which it still 
remains within their strength to cleave. Various bills have been pro- 
posed involving concession in one shape or another to Dissenters, and 
persons who desire the relaxation of tests ; and it appears to me, that the 
readers of our discussions will have concluded with regret, if they are 
readers of wise and dispassionate mind, that very precious opportunities 
—golden opportunities—have been lost of uniting and knitting together 
the minds and hearts of men by reasonable concession, and that the 
assertion of right by majorities, which have been, perhaps, somewhat 
ruthlessly, and certainly sternly made, are by no means calculated to 
diminish those dangers which lie in the future,—that they procure, 
indeed, the gratification of a triumph for the moment, but that they 
store up difficulties for those who are to sit on these benches in this 
House hereafter. With that policy of indiscriminate resistance to al- 
most every measure aiming at relaxation or relief, I must say it is not 
simply as a minister of the Crown, and not only as a member sitting 
on this side of the House, that I decline to associate myself, but 
because I believe that, however sincerely, however honourably in- 
tended—and that I do not for one moment question—it is a policy n0 
more fatal to the application of the principles of civil and social justice 
than to the best interests of the Church of England herself.” 


These are grave words, coming as they do from the most illus- 
trious and not the least dutiful of the sons of the English 
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Church, but not too grave for the occasion. Why, it may well 
be asked, should the clergy be always associated with resistance 
to reform? Why should the people be always alienated by the 
contempt of their claims? Why, above all, should the Church 
herself descend from her pure and lofty seat of spiritual power, 
to become the accomplice or the tool of a political faction ? 
Those are her worst enemies who would force her into such an 
alliance, or make her believe that any temporary advantage so 
gained can compensate for the degradation which will surely fol- 
low. In struggling to retain the exclusive possession of every 
emolument, every vestige of legal privilege, every rag and tatter 
of legal power, when she might appeal so confidently to the 
liberality of her own members, is not the Church, or rather the 
party which claims to represent her, doing her best to make 
men believe it is not her religious mission that is first in her 
thoughts, but her worldly wealth and sway? Unjust, indeed, 
such a belief may be. But it is one which cannot but recur, 
so long as-she attempts to play, in the nineteenth century, the 
part of the Church of the middle ages, and grasp, by a tyrannical 
exercise of power, what she might win far more easily by gene- 
rosity and self-devotion. It is not in the poor shreds of privi- 
lege which still remain to her that her strength consists, but in 
the purity of her doctrines, in the zeal and learning of her 
ministers, in the affection of her people. As it is in the world, 
so is it inthe University. She reigns there not by virtue of tests, 
which seem made to be evaded, which are sources, not of faith, 
but of discontent, but by the prestige of her antiquity, by her 
association with the upper classes of the country, by the impres- 
siveness of her worship, by that very theological toleration which 
she wishes now to repudiate. By these she will reign, though 
all, and more than all, the changes now proposed should be 
accomplished. With such perennial fountains of strength, need 
she so dread the admission of others to benefits which will none 
the less be hers, because they are not hers alone ? 

That admission, however certain as it may appear, will not be 
achieved without quickened activity on the part of men in 
Parliament and of the non-University public generally. The 
party within has done all that can be expected from them in 
urging their views by petition; it remains for members of the 
Legislature and their constituents to see the magnitude of 
the question. Hitherto the English Dissenters and the people 
of Scotland have shown an apathy in the matter, which can 
only arise from ignorance of the advantages to be contended 
for. They seem to suppose, for one thing, that the Universi- 
ties are still the seat of a large party—Romanizing in reli- 
gion, ultra-Tory in politics—who will strain every nerve to 
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oppose a change, and, if defeated, will make the place as 
uncomfortable as possible to the new-comers. No idea can be 
more unfounded. The unfortunate constitution of the Univer- 
sities constantly causes the wishes and opinions of the residents 
to be misrepresented. The governing body, which alone has 
the right to speak officially, is composed of all Masters of Arts 
whose names are on the books, the overwhelming majority of 
whom are country clergymen, who represent not the Oxford or 
Cambridge of to-day, but of some thirty or forty years ago, 
with all the additional prejudices which a retired and _ profes- 
sional life is likely to engender. The Oxford Convocation is 
therefore not an academical body at all, but a mere organ of 
the Anglican clergy, ignorant of the present state of the Univer- 
sity, and alien in feeling from its pursuits. The real body 
to be regarded is that of the residents, fellows, tutors, and pro- 
fessors, very many of whom, as their two petitions showed, 
desire the removal of tests, while the general spirit of almost 
all is a tolerant and liberal spirit, which would not repel the 
help of Dissenters in the work of education. The traditional 
bigotry of these seats of learning is not what it once was, and 
those whom it still enthrals are not to be found among the 
ablest men and the most active workers. It is hardly to be ex- 
pected that a majority of the residents would as yet declare a 
wish to have Dissenters admitted ; but the latter may be sure 
that if they come they will not be coldly or slightingly received. 
Nor is this all. The real advantages and benefits which Oxford 
and Cambridge offer are very imperfectly understood by the 
world at large. Their vast and yearly increasing revenues, once 
grossly abused for private ends, have within the last twenty 
years been arranged on a wholly new footing, devoted to educa- 
tional purposes, and made real prizes of merit, setting aside in 
nearly every case distinctions of birth or country or previous 
place of education. In Oxford, between thirty and forty fel- 
lowships are given away by competition every year; in Cam- 
bridge, a number usually greater.' The number of scholar- 
ships and exhibitions, whose value ranges from £30 or £40 
up to £90, each College giving away three or four, it may be 
five or six annually, is still greater. Of these, indeed, the 
supply exceeds the demand; for the tutors are beginning to 
complain that they sometimes cannot find candidates suffi- 
ciently deserving; and any measure which would enable the 
University to draw her members from a wider field, would be a 
benefit to her no less than to the classes excluded. 


1 In the smaller Colleges at Cambridge the fellowships are not directly 
competed for; but as they are almost invariably given to those who have 
most distinguished themselves in the University examinations, they are not 
less truly prizes of merit. 
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These pecuniary prizes are, however, but a small part of the 
benefits which the old Universities hold out, and which no 
newer institution can pretend to equal. Those who bid the 
Roman Catholics content themselves with Oscott, and the Non- 
conformists with the University of London, know well enough 
the differences between these seminaries and those which they 
keep to themselves. The teaching at Oxford and Cambridge, 
however inferior to what it might be, is still incomparably the 
best to be had in England. But the teaching is the smallest 
part of their educational power. No other Universities in the 
world have social advantages at all comparable to those which 
the mixture of the University and College systems give ; in no 
other is so large a number of intellectual men gathered, inter- 
course with whom is readily opened to every promising junior. 
Even the external splendours of the place must not be omitted 
in enumerating the influences which form the students’ charac- 
ter, and which contribute to give him a breadth of view, a keen- 
ness of susceptibility, and what may be called a fine intellectual 
polish, which are among the most precious and the rarest of 
mental gifts and excellences. But there is another aspect of the 
question, which seems to us of wider import than either the 
relief to conscience within the Church or the act of justice to 
Dissenters, and that is the prospect of further measures of reform 
to which the abolition of tests is only the prelude. The time 
seems to have come, in what may fairly be called the great edu- 
cational revival of our days, for the Universities to resume in 
some measure their old position, and again become the great 
educators of the country. 

If the subject were not too large a one to be touched upon 
in the conclusion of an article, it would be easy to show that 
in any scheme of national education, very important functions, 
such as no Government Board could discharge, might be in- 
trusted to bodies so venerable, so influential, and so indepen- 
dent. The middle-class examinations may be considered as a 
step in this direction, and many other plans might be suggested 
by which the learning and culture of the old academies might 
be brought to bear upon the middle and lower schools of the 
country with the most valuable results. Nor are the benefits 
less clear which would flow from a change by which the educa- 
tion given at Oxford and Cambridge, might be placed within 
the reach of poorer men. Class distinctions would be softened 
down; the Universities themselves would be invigorated ; the 
culture and tone of feeling of the whole nation would be sensibly 
raised. Before, however, any part of this programme can be 
carried out, the barrier must be overthrown which cuts off the 
University from half of the people; the fetter must be broken 
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which impedes her in the performance of her proper functions. 
A hundred examples prove that she will be none the less religi- 
ous when a doctrinal profession is no longer a passport to her 
offices. That she should again become, as in the first and 
brightest period of her history, the intellectual leader of the 
country, is not be looked for, although even now it is hard to 
over-estimate the value of places where science may be culti- 
vated apart from its practical results, where learning may be 
pursued more deeply than by men engaged in active profes- 
sions, where the real bearings of a political problem may be in- 
vestigated away from the disturbing influence of party con- 
flicts, where, in the common meeting ground of all studies, the 
relations of the several branches of human knowledge and their 
methods may be most fitly discussed. But, admitting the nar- 
rower scope of her present duties, enough is left to make her 
welfare a matter of the most vital interest to all of us. In 
the Middle Ages she was national, and it was because the 
learning and intelligence of the whole people centred in her 
that her mission was so great and so beneficent. She was 
then the constant foe of Ultramontanism, as well as the fore- 
most leader of domestic progress. That position she can- 
not indeed resume, nor is it to be wished that she should; 
but she may still confer incalculable benefits on the people, 
if released from the control of a party, which, while it cherishes 
all that was worst and weakest in the medizval system, sets 
itself to oppose the spirit, of which the medieval University 
was the chosen seat, the spirit of progress and intelligence. 
To the modern University that spirit may again return, when, 
by ceasing to be a sectarian, she has become a national insti- 
tution, and when the removal of obsolete restrictions has set 
her once more free for her own great work of education. 
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Art. V.—1. A Map of the Chain of Mont Blanc, from a Survey 
by A. ADAMS REILLY, Esq. Privately Photographed, 1864. 

2. The Alpine Journal. Vol. I. 1864. 8vo. Longman and 
Co. 

3. Scenes from the Snow Fields of Mont Blane. By Epmunp 
T. CoLEMAN, Esq. With Coloured Lithographs by VINCENT 
Brooks. Folio. 1859. Longman and Co, 


CovuLp. Windham and Pococke revisit Chamouni in the year 
of grace 1865, after their sleep of a century, no doubt they would 
be somewhat astonished. Instead of the poor cabaret, with its 
bush hanging out as a sign, they would find luxurious hotels, 
thronged by wealthy and fashionable parties, and placarded 
with advertisements in English of the “Chamouni Hotels Com- 
pany (Limited) ; capital, £100,000!” Not less would the pious 
Saint Francois de Sales be scandalized to find his priory defunct, 
and a place of English Protestant worship built not far from 
the massive Catholic church erected during his episcopacy. 
But it may be doubted whether the consternation of these 
worthies would not be exceeded by that of the great De 
Saussure (though he lived far later than either), to find that 
parties of active young Englishmen, fresh from barristers’ 
chambers and mercantile counting-houses, stroll unconcernedly 
amongst the “seracs” of the glaciers of Géant and Bossons, 
start one morning @& ’improviste for the summit of Mont Blanc, 
and cross as many dangerous cols, and ascend as many aiguilles 
in one week as the sedate Genevese (more frugal in his excite- 
ments) thought of undertaking in a twelvemonth. We say 
nothing here of the spirit of feminine adventure, of bivouacs at 
the Tacul, and of pic-nics at the Jardin; these are every-day 
matters. 

It is refreshing to think that while fashion and civilisation 
have altered so much, Nature in her stupendous constancy re- 
mains unchanged. A new road or bridge may make a scar 
here or there, but the trace is lost amidst the gigantic scenery 
around ; cultivation may be pressed a little higher than for- 
merly, but the eternal hills and the inexhaustible ice-floods 
keep their own without challenge. The voice of gay or of dis- 
cordant music, the rattle of equipages, and the many-tongued 
voice of the crowd, assembled out of every nation under heaven, 
are altogether but as an inaudible whisper in the boundlessness 
of that mountain space, whose echoes can resound only to the 
crash of thunder, the ill-boding fitful noise of distant cataracts, 
and the roar of the icy avalanche. Happily, we say, there are 
some things which human art cannot utterly spoil. Of these 
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Chamouni (by which we mean the Alpine district of which it 
is the capital) is one. 

To return for a few moments to Windham and Pococke. 
Their visit to Chamouni and Montanvert took place in June 
1741. It was related with much simplicity and absence of 
exaggeration, in a letter from Mr. Windham to his friend M. 
Arlaud, a landscape-painter at Geneva, which was published 
later (1743) as a small quarto pamphlet, in English, which ap- 
pears to be rare, as but a single copy has ever fallen under the 
notice of the present writer. 

It is quite true, in a general sense, that Windham and his 
companions were the discoverers of Chamouni. Unquestionably, 
a Priory had existed there for several centuries previously. It 
had been visited by bishops and other dignified clergy in the 
course of their ecclesiastical journeys; the valley was inhabited 
and cultivated, had an annual fair, and traded with the neigh- 
bouring town of Sallenches in agricultural produce. But all 
this did not bring it within the ken of the general outer world, 
or even of the more curious prying travellers and naturalists, 
the Simlers, the Merians, the Fatios, the Wagners, and the 
Scheuchzers, not to mention foreigners, such as Burnett and 
Addison. It appears to be unquestionable, however sur- 
prising, that the cultivated men of Geneva had never yet 
thought of penetrating to the foot of that noble snowy range, 
which forms one of the chief glories of their landscape; nay, 
they believed that the mass of the glaciers lay to the north, 
instead of the south of Chamouni; that is to say, between 
Chamouni and Sixt. J.C. Fatio de Duillier, a Genevese of 
some reputation, and a member of the Royal Society of London 
(where, however, his brother Nicolas was better known), al- 
though he estimated with considerable accuracy the height of 
Mont Blanc from trigonometrical measures taken at a distance, 
propagated these errors, and manifested the same incredible 
absence of curiosity. This was in the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century. Chamouni and the district of Mont Blanc 


1 Chamouni knew more of the outer world than the outer world knew of 
Chamouni. The natives, with what appears to be the instinct of the 
Savoyard and the dwellers in the Piedmontese valleys, even at that early 
period, went abroad in the prime of life to learn trades and make money in 
foreign countries, but generally returned to settle and to die in their native 
glens. Let us here say, once for all, that we adhere to the good old- 
fashioned spelling of Chamouni, sanctioned by De Saussure, in preference to 
the modern official corruption of Chamonix. The derivation of the name is 
ascribed by Captain Sherwill, with great probability, to the Latin words 
campus munitus, by which it is designated in an early monastic charter. 
And it is interesting to find in Scheuchzer’s map of Switzerland, antecedent 
to the time of Windham, that the spelling is given Chammuny, approaching 
still nearer to the Latin. 
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were to all intents and purposes (save ecclesiastical) unknown 
to the outer world until Windham’s journey; and its subsequent 
notoriety is directly traceable to that alone. So that our 
modern guide-books (such as Mr. Murray’s and Mr. Ball’s) have 
gone somewhat towards the opposite extreme from the older 
ones of Ebel and Reichard, when they represent Chamouni to 
have been well known to strangers at the period to which we 
refer. 

Windham and Pococke were both remarkable men; and we 
think it not without interest for our readers to note a few par- 
ticulars respecting the society of Englishmen who thus invaded 
the peaceful valley which has since become so celebrated. 
Pococke, the best known of the group, had just returned from 
his important travels in the East, which had lasted from 1737 to 
1741, when, happening to pass through Geneva, he became asso- 
ciated with a party of his countrymen, who for several winters 
had made that city their home. This intelligent and cultivated 
society consisted of William Windham of Felbrigg, in Norfolk, 
father of the statesman who was the contemporary and colleague 
of Pitt; his tutor Benjamin Stillingfleet, the naturalist ; Lord 
Haddington and his brother Mr. Baillie, with their tutor Mr. 
Williamson, an eminent but somewhat eccentric scholar; Mr. 
Aldborough Neville, an ancestor of the present Lord Braybrooke; 
Robert Price, a man of great worth and accomplishment, father 
of Uvedale Price; Mr. Chetwynd; and last of all Pococke, as 
already mentioned, who joined, but did not originate the expedi- 
tion. All those above named, except Mr. Williamson (whose 
health did not allow it) took part in the excursion to Chamouni. 
But Windham was the leader, for which post his alert, muscular, 
and ardent temperament well fitted him. He is described as 
having been tall, thin, and narrow-chested, yet eminently hand- 
some, so fond of athletic sport as to have been known in London 
as “boxing Windham.” He rather affected the air of a gay 
man of fashion, impatient of restraint, yet he was an excellent 
linguist, and was acquainted besides with the sciences and fine 
arts to an extent of which few believed him capable. Had he 
lived a hundred years later, he must inevitably have been first 
President of the Alpine Club. He was exemplary in private 
life, and several of his friends have recorded the attachment 
which he inspired; especially his tutor Stillingfleet, both in 
prose and verse Windham and Price both died in 1761; 
Pococke in 1765, having previously become an Irish bishop. 

_ 1 See Literary Life of Benjamin Stillingfleet, 3 vols. 1811. From this 
interesting work we have extracted these particulars of Windham. Had it 


not appeared too great a digression, some account of the other members of 
this remarkable group of men might have been added. 
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Next to Windham, Price and Stillingfleet seem to have taken 
most interest in the expedition to Chamouni ; the former acted 
as draughtsman, the latter as naturalist. It is stated ina Swiss 
publication that Pococke amazed the population of Sallenches 
by appearing in the dress of an Arabian Emir, an account which 
seems scarcely probable. The journey was undertaken in June 
1741, and occupied seven days. The first they slept at Bonne- 
ville; the second at Servoz; the third, they proceeded to Cha- 
mouni, visited Montanvert, descended on the glacier, and 
returned to Chamouni to sleep. The fourth day they slept at 
Sallenches, the fifth at Bonneville. There is no exaggeration 
to be found in the narrative. Considering the unfrequented 
nature of the country, and the size and character of the party, 
it was natural for them to take their own servants, horses, pro- 
visions, and a tent. That they carried fire-arms was conform- 
able to the habits of travellers of the period, even in Britain. 
Windham’s party were too short a time on the glacier to make 
more than passing observations. That it resembled the seas of 
Greenland, or a lake put in agitation by a strong wind and 
frozen all at once, were the apt comparisons by which they 
described it. The magnificent slab on the Moraine near Mon- 
tanvert, which has the names of Windham and Pococke painted 
on it, still traditionally commemorates the spot where they took 
refreshment. It has been immemorially called “ La pierre des 
Anglais,” but was unfortunately broken in half some years ago 
by some foolish persons lighting a fire upon it. Another pos- 
sibly less certain tradition exists, that one Tairraz, an ancestor 
of the present or recent proprietor of the Hétel de Londres, had 
the honour of lodging the English party in his humble inn, and 
that Windham himself suggested the name for the hotel. 

Windham, by his letter to Arlaud the Genevese, had made 
known the wonders of Chamouni to the curious of that capital, 
who for ages had lingered listlessly under the shadow of Mont 
Blane. In 1742, accordingly, a party from Geneva, better pro- 
vided than the English had been with the means of observation, 
made a more detailed survey of the Valley of Chamouni and 
the Mer de Glace. They made a sort of rude survey of the 
ground, measured the heights of some mountains, and recorded 
many useful and correct observations on the phenomena of 
glaciers, as well as on the mineralogy of the district. Pierre 
Martel, an engineer and teacher of mathematics, seems to 
have taken the lead in this matter, and published an English 
account of it in a letter to Windham, along with which we 
find, for the first time, Windham’s own letter to Arlaud.! 


1 The full title of the book or pamphlet is, “An Account of the Glaciers 
or Ice Alps in Savoy, in Two Letters, one from an English Gentleman [Wind- 
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The plates are grotesque, and that of the village of Chamouni 
and the Aiguilles so extravagantly inaccurate, that we must 
suppose it done, for the most part, from memory. Of the small 
attempt at a map we shall speak by and by. 

De Saussure was born in 1740, whilst Windham and his 
friends were residing at Geneva. His biographer, Senebier, 
expressly refers his first journey of 1760 to the interest excited 
by the Englishmen’s visit to Chamouni. In the interval we 
know of no allusion to Chamouni, except the narrative of Mar- 
tel. After the date of De Saussure’s visit it became notorious 
enough. Deluc, Pictet, Bordier, Bourrit, and many others, 
made the mountains of Savoy the objects of their summer 
excursions, but De Saussure excelled them all in the ability 
and perseverance of his researches, and in the ability of his 
descriptions. These are too well known to require notice here. 
Our chief object in this article is a limited one. It is to give 
an outline of the geofraphy and physical peculiarities of the 
chain of Mont Blanc, and to make the reader acquainted with 
some recent and partly unpublished investigations of that won- 
derful mountain group. 

An outline map, on a small scale, of Mont Blanc and its de- 
pendent chain, is given in connexion with this article, because 
it would be otherwise impossible to convey an intelligible ac- 
count of their structure and conformation. A glance at this 
sketch will show any one tolerably acquainted with the maps 
hitherto published, that, small and general as it is, it differs 
from them in important respects, and that it has an air of con- 
sistency and definiteness which is in itself some guarantee of its 
being a pretty correct copy from nature. We shall first give a 
brief outline of the topography of Mont Blanc; next trace the 
steps by which our present knowledge of it has been obtained ; 
and then illustrate some of its more striking features in a little 
more detail. 


Mont Blanc, as every one knows, is the highest mountain 
in Europe, and, indeed, in the old world, with the exception 
of the Himalayas. It lies in the chain of Alps, yet pecu- 
liarly situated with regard to these, being on a sort of angle 
or elbow where the Alps turn from a south and north direction 
(starting from the Mediterranean) to a direction more nearly, 
though not accurately, west and east, which they may be said 
to follow throughout the remainder of their course till they 
terminate in Styria. But the chain is not continuous, like the 
vertebree of a serpent, as it used to be represented in the older 


ham] to his Friend at Geneva ; the other from Peter Martel, Engineer, to the 
said English Gentleman, as laid before the Royal Society, London, 1744.” 
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maps. On the contrary, it is being much broken up into groups 
having more or less definite boundaries. One of the most dis- 
tinct of such groups or mountainous centres is that of Mont 
Blane. It may be described as a rude parallelogram, whose 
longer diagonal extends from south-west to north-east, and 
which is enclosed by four valleys. These are :— 

1. On the N.w., the valley of the Arve; chief place, Chamouni. 

2. On the s.E., the valley of the Doire; chief place, Courma- 

yeur. 

3. On the w., the valley of Montjoie; chief place, Contamines. 

4, On the E., the valley of Ferret ; chief place, Orsiéres. 

Of these valleys, the two first are by much the longest; and 
the parallelogram has its two acute extremities at the Col de 

3onhomme on the south-west, and the Mont Catogne on the 
north-east, the distance of these points being twenty-nine English 
miles. Mont Blanc is situated, not in the centre of the parallelo- 
gram, but much nearer to its western end. Throughout its 
extent, the mountain ridge of which Mont Blanc is the culmi- 
nation is single and continuous, so far resembling the serpentine 
vertebra, to which, as we have said, the Alps as a whole cannot 
be likened. The southern slopes in general are much steeper 
than the northern slopes. The summit of Mont Blanc is con- 
siderably nearer to the valley of Courmayeur than to the valley 
of Chamouni ; in consequence, it is utterly inaccessible from that 
side. But itis also the more imposing object as seen from thence. 
The stupendous walls of the range rising from the valley of Cour- 
mayeur form a spectacle perhaps unequalled in the Alps, espe- 
cially when enhanced by the exquisite scenery and Italian 
vegetation of the valley of the Doire. Courmayeur is only 4200 
English feet above the sea; and as Mont Blanc has a height of 
15,780 feet, the relative elevation is in the highest degree im- 
pressive. The relative elevation is 11,580 feet, an amount barely 
exceeded in the case of even the highest mountains of the globe, 
which rise from valleys or from table-lands already of great 
height. The valley of Chamouni is 3425 feet above the sea at 
the Prieuré or village. 

As it is well known that the magnitude of glaciers depends 
principally on the area of the mountain-basins in which they 
take their origin, and by whose snows their waste is continually 
supplied, it follows that the glaciers are least important when 
the slopes are most precipitous. With one notable exception, 
the glaciers of the Chamouni side of Mont Blanc are by far the 
most important of the chain, as well as the best known. As 
the glaciers form the key to the topography of the district, we 
will here enumerate the larger ones according to their position 
on the four sides of the chain, commencing from the north-east 
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angle, distinguishing by small capitals those most remarkable 
by their size :-— 





! 
N.W. Slope, Chamouni. W., Val Montjoie. iS.E. Slope, Courmayeur E., Val. Ferret. 





Trient. Bionassay. “ Glacier.” Laneuvaz. 
Tour. Miage (N.) Allée Blanche. | Salena. 
ARGENTIERE. TRELATS& TE. MraceE (s.) Arpetta. 
Gt. pes Bors(Mer Brenva. 

de Glace). Jorasses. 
Bossons. Triolet. 
Taconnay. Mondolent. 




















The position of these glaciers (which are all shown upon the 
map) is important, as indie: ating the natural drainage of the 
district; and we shall find that an extraordinary diversity of 
opinion has obtained at different periods as to their distribution 
and arrangement. 

Early in the last century, as we have seen, the chief glaciers 
were supposed to lie to the north, instead of to the south of 
Chamouni. 

This, of course, was rectified by the visit of Windham and 
Pococke ; but their idea of the extent and course of the ice- 
streams of Mont Blanc was equally limited and inaccurate. 
Windham says, “ The glaciers consist of three large valleys that 
form a kind of Y; the tail reaches into the Val d Aoste, and 
the two horns into the valley of Chamoigny.” We might at first 
sight imagine that the Y represents the Mer de Glace and its 
branches,—the glaciers of Géant and Léchaud. There is no 
doubt, however, that this is not the case, and that the branches 
he refers to are the glaciers of Bois and B sossons, the only two 
of those in the valley of Chamouni which he distinctly saw ; 
and that the “tail” reaching into the Val d’Aoste was sym- 
bolical of the glacier of Brenva, or possibly of the Coil du Géant, 
which he mentions as traditionally spoken of as a pass or col 
in the chain. This interpretation of Windham’s meaning is ren- 
dered more clear by the words which follow: “The place where 
we ascended was between them [7.c., the horns], from whence 
we saw plainly the valley which forms one of these horns.” As 
the place he speaks of was the Montanvert, the “ horns” could 
only be, as already said, the glaciers of Bois and Bossons, the 
only ones which actually obtrude themselves on the notice of 
the visitor to Chamouni by the route of Servoz. 

Pierre Martel, in his expedition of 1743, made a considerable 
step. For in the quaint map which accompanies his pamphlet, 
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we find all the chief icy outlets of the N.E. slope indicated after 
a fashion, beginning with Trient, and ending with Bossons and 
Taconnay considered asone. This map, of which we here intro- 
duce a lithographic facsimile, represents very curiously the 
idea which seems strongly to possess the minds of the dwellers 
near great glacier-bearing chains, that the glaciers are but the 
overflows of one great central reservoir or accumulation of snow 
and ice. In some parts of the Alps singular traditions prevail 
of such unvisited central valleys, imagined to be habitable, and 
peopled by a race who hold no communication with the lower 
world. The natural tendency is to exaggerate the extent and 
importance of what is unknown. All untraversed mountain 
chains are assumed to be greater in area than they prove to be 
when surveyed, and the popular estimate of the length of gla- 
ciers is at least double or three times the reality. The persist- 
ence of the notion of a common reservoir or “ Mer de Glace,” 
with numerous outflows reaching to the valleys, by means of 
which its accumulations are discharged, together with the 
- acknowledged fact of the motion of the ice of glaciers (referred 
to in Windham’s letter), proves that the “ viscous” or “ plastic” 
theory of glaciers has been the creed of the peasantry from early 
times. Martel conciliates easily and ingeniously what he could 
see with what he imagined. An ice stream or ocean is repre- 
sented as taking its rise near Mont Blanc, and flowing parallel 
to the whole chain in a N.E. direction, terminating in the 
glacier of Trient. From it descend, as separate overflows, the 
glaciers of Bossons, Bois, Argentiére, and Tour. A “tail” ex- 
tends towards Cormayeur, symbolizing probably the glacier of 
Brenva. It is sufficient here to note, that in every case the 
ridges separating the glaciers of Chamouni, indicated here as 
mere islets in the icy flood, are stupendous ranges, nearly or 
altogether impassable, and linked on to the backbone of the 
chain. 

It is astonishing how slight was the improvement of the map 
of Mont Blanc during the remainder of the last century. In 
1778, De Saussure put forth, in the first and second volumes of 
his immortal work, two maps based on the map of Savoy by 
Borgonio, with emendations by Pictet of Geneva, of which it is 
hardly possible to speak too disparagingly. They are in one 
sense worse than the map of Martel, because they are filled up 
with material absolutely fictitious. The great ice-sweep is now 
interrupted by the range at the back of the Glacier of Taleéfre ; 
but the Glaciers of Argentiére, Tour, and Trient, are thrown into 
one, as are those of Bionassay, Trelatéte, and Miage. De Saus- 
sure’s sense of truth could never, one would suppose, have been 
satisfied with these wretched productions, yet they reappeared 
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in 1803 (after his death, indeed) in the second edition of his 
Travels. 

Very superior, undoubtedly, to these must be considered the 
special map of Mont Blane by Raymond, published early in the 
present century, when Savoy was under the régime of Imperial 
France. The valleys are tolerably well laid down, and some of 
the features of the best-known parts of the chain have a certain 
truth ; but a hazy feebleness predominates over the whole; the 
boundaries of the glaciers are very inaccurate, and the interior 
of the group is hopelessly conjectural. 

In 1842, the writer of the present article made a special 
survey of the Mer de Glace ef Chamouni and its tributaries, 
which, in some of the following years, he extended by further 
observations so as to include the Glacier of Bossons. The area 
of this survey extended parallel to the chain from the summit 
of Mont Blanc to the borders of the Glacier of Argentiére, and 
in a perpendicular direction from the Grandes Jorasses to the 
chain of the Breven. 

About the same time, M. Séné of Geneva was engaged on his 
remarkable model, on a considerable scale, of the chain of Mont 
Blane. It was acquired by and is still exhibited in his native 
town. Though immense patience was bestowed on this in- 
teresting work, the author of it had two defects which seriously 
marred its accuracy. In the first place, he was no surveyor, and 
used no divided instruments ; and, secondly, he eschewed gla- 
ciers and mountain peaks, and contented himself with peering 
into the recesses of the chain from the most commanding points 
which he could find onits outskirts. Hence, wherever the chain 
becomes intricate, or its central parts are removed from ordinary 
observation, this otherwise fine model is valueless. 

The only parts of the range of Mont Blanc, which, down to 
1850, could be said to be well understood, were those which were 
opened up’ by three well-known expeditions,—the route to the 
Jardin, the passage of the Col du Géant, and the ascent of Mont 
Blane. The extreme eastern and western parts of the chain 
were yet untraversed. In 1850, the present writer succeeded 
in traversing the main chain from the Col de Balme to Orsiéres, 
but the time was too short to unravel the intricate mountain 
group which intervened between this route and the Jardin. The 
fact was however established of the undiminished height of the 
main chain, even so near its eastern extremity. At the head of 
the Glacier du Tour it was found to be 11,300 English feet, or some- 
what higher than the Col du Géant in the immediate vicinity of 
Mont Blane. All the existing maps—mainly feeble copies from 
one another—throw very little light on this part ; and M. Séné’s 
model was especially in fault. Not less ambiguous was the 
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course of the chain between Mont Blanc and Col de Bonhomme 
to the westward, which includes three or four magnificent sum- 
mits, such as the aiguilles of Bionassay, Miage, and Trelatéte, 
and several noble glaciers. 

In 1858, if we recollect rightly, the Alpine Club was founded 
in London ;! and those who felt an interest in the improvement 
of our knowledge of mountains were sanguine as to what might 
be done by its members. In the first volume of its Transactions 
(Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 1859), we find an account of the 
pass of the Col de Salena by Mr. Wills, and an exploration of the 
Col de Miage from the north side by Mr. Hawkins. The last- 
named col, and the summit of the Aiguille de Miage had, how- 
ever, been already attained by Mr. Coleman, whose magnificent 
work,” published in the same year, contains the most vivid pic- 
tures of glacier landscape which have yet appeared. But neither 
Mr. Coleman nor his companions possessed the enviable art of 
topographical sketching—at least they did not exercise it on 
this occasion; and such geographical knowledge as they may 
have personally acquired, could not be communicated or ren- 
dered definite by the use of words alone. At this time an 
unfortunate prejudice against the use of a theodolite was present 
to the minds of most members of the Alpine Club, whose leading 
passion—that of boundless muscular exertion, and unfettered 
freedom of range—would certainly have been controlled by the 
companionship of that estimable instrument, which is somewhat 
heavy to carry as well as liable to damage, and which demands 
for its use leisure, patience, and unlimited power of resisting 
benumbing cold on isolated summits and glacial wastes. No, 
the theodolite was not popular amongst the Alpine Clubbists ! 

Mr. Tuckett of Bristol, however, one of their number, possess- 
ing a correct eye and good fingers, as well as legs, contributed 
some able sketches of country in 1860 and 1861. In the former 
year he followed the glacier of Argentiére for the first time to 
its origin behind the curtain of rocks which separates it from 
the glacier of Taléfre, and, ascending the main ridge of the 
Alps, he attained a col of the immense height of 12,500 feet, 
without, however, descending on the opposite side,—a passage 
first effected in 1861 by Mr. Winckworth, who reached the Val 
Ferret by the Glacier de la Neuvaz. Mr. Tuckett, however, 
made a sketch of this knot of mountains—not unworthily called 
the Gordian Knot,—for its extrication was not reached without 


1 The more immediate antecedents to the formation of the Club were the 
appearance in 1856 of Mr. Wills’s Wanderings in the High Alps, and Messrs. 
Hudson and Kennedy’s Ascent of Mont Blanc by a New Route and without 
Guides. 

2 Scenes from the Snow Fields of Mont Blane, folio, 1859. 
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further time and labour. In 1861, he contributed a careful eye- 
sketch of the country between the summit of Mont Blanc and 
the Col de Bonhomme, which was a great advance upon anything 
which had then appeared; but the meagre engraving from it 
in the second series of Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers (1862), was 
very far from doing it justice. In Mr. Tuckett’s drawing some- 
thing like the mutual relations of the glaciers of Trelatéte, 
Miage, and Bionassay appears for the first time, although the 
proportions of the ground plan were far from exact,—the s.w. 
extremity of the chain being carried out to an angle far too 
acute. 

It was in 1861 that the much-desired Sheet xxi. of the Swiss 
Federal Map was issued by General Dufour. It contained so 
much of the chain of Mont Blanc as is included within Swiss 
territory, that is, the eastern slope between the Col de Balme 
and the Col Ferret. Unfortunately this was not a very impor- 
tant part of the chain, but at least it furnished one boundary 
of the “Gordian Knot” already referred to, which lay between 
the Glacier of Taléfre, already surveyed, and the Glacier of 
Salena, which is wholly Swiss. The chain of Mont Blanc was, 
however, laid down in outline throughout a considerable part 
of its extent, but the Swiss surveyors were only responsible for 
its accuracy up to their own boundary. The remaining features 
were taken, it is believed, from Piedmontese documents; but it 
required only a slight inspection to show that the data on the 
two sides of the frontier were not reconcilable, and the result 
proved the truth of the proverb, that old work patched with 
new makes the rent worse. The relative position of the 
Glaciers of Argentiére, Tour, and Salena was, if possible, more 
unintelligible than it had ever been. 

In 1862, Mr. A. Adams Reilly, a gentleman of liberal educa- 
tion and an accurate draughtsman, directed his attention to the 
“Gordian Knot” in question. He crossed the Col d’Argentiére, 
discovered by Mr. Tuckett, and made panoramic drawings of 
the chain in various directions. But it was found impossible 
to reconcile these with the position of the summits and glaciers 
as indicated on the Swiss map; and Mr. Reilly decided on 
directing his journey of 1863 expressly to clear up such am- 
biguities. For this purpose he provided himself with an excel- 
lent theodolite, and arranged to extend the triangulation which 
formed the basis of the survey of the Mer de Glace of 1842, up 
the valley of the Arve to the Col de Balme, and thence again to 
the very origin of the Glacier of Tour. The present writer was 
fortunately able to place at Mr. Reilly’s disposal the unpublished 
additions which he had made in 1846 and 1850 to his original 
survey, extending it from the south to the north bank of the 
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Arve near Chamouni. In particular, he had determined with 
considerable accuracy the interval in English feet between the 
Pavillon de Flegére and the summit of Mont Breven. The 
distance between these two is nearly three English miles, and 
it forms an admirable base for extending the triangulation in 
any direction. Mr. Reilly dexterously availed himself of it ; 
and after a survey of much labour, owing to the exceeding 
roughness of the country, finally connected the survey of the 
Mer de Glace and Chamouni district (including Mont Blanc), 
with the Swiss survey, which terminated at the Col de Balme 
and the east boundary of the Glacier of Tour. 

The annexed wood-cut shows on a larger scale than that of 
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our sketch-map of the chain, the relations of the three Glaciers 
of Salena, Tour, and Argentiére, at their contact, as determined, 
it may be said entirely, by the labours of Mr. Reilly. 
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It would require the reader to have before him the Swiss map 
of 1861, or some equivalent authority, to understand the geo- 
graphical emendation thus effected. To state its chief result 
in a single sentence, two mountains, each 13,000 feet high, and 
standing on the map a mile and a half apart, were pulled 
together and made one; while a snow field of some four square 
miles in extent was annihilated. It will be seen in the dia- 
gram that the Glacier of Tour takes its origin from a mountain 
spur leading north-eastwards from the Aiguille de Chardonnet. 
Behind that spur, the Glacier of Salena extends itself southwards 
up to the foot of the Tour Noire, and is separated from the 
Glacier of Argentiére solely by the ridge extending from that 
summit to the Aiguille de Chardonnet. Now, previously, things 
had been very differently represented. The Glacier of Tour 
was imagined to extend southwards far beyond the Aiguille de 
Chardonnet, and far beyond even that of Argentiére, and to 
be bounded on the south-east by the Glacier of Laneuvaz, 
which in reality it does not approach within two miles, which 
are occupied by the upper basin of the glacier of Salena. 
If this description be followed, it will be understood that the 
Swiss surveyors, when mapping the upper basin of the Salena, 
had right in front of them the great rocky boundary of the 
glacier of Argentiére, including the two vast peaks of Argentiére 
and Chardonnet. But, misled by the Piedmontese survey, they 
believed that they were still divided from it by a parallel ridge, 
to the culminating point of which (a magnificent frosted cone 
as seen from the east) they gave the name of Point des Plines, u 
peak which proved the very bugbear of geographers ; and no 
wonder, for the Point des Plines, as such, had no existence,—it 
was and is neither more nor less than the long familiarly known 
Aiguille d’Argentiére. 

The results of his painstaking survey of the Glacier of Tour, 
Mr. Reilly laid down on a map to the scale of zg$oo, or about 
an inch and a half to a mile, and nothing can be more satisfac- 
tory than the clear and beautiful draught which now lies before 
us, in which even the secondary clusters of peaks are defined 
with admirable exactness by readings of the theodolite. It is a 
work which leaves nothing to be desired, and would do credit to 
the most expert professional surveyor. 

But Mr. Reilly, having theoretically disentangled the Gordian 
Knot, confirmed his extrication of it by actually walking through 
uw. Ascending the Glacier of Argentiére to the gap separating 
the Aiguille de Chardonnet from that of Argentiére, he ascended 
that gap. A glance from the summit, of course, showed how the 
land lay. When he descended upon the eastern side of the ridge, 
he found himself on the Glacier of Salena, not on the Glacier of 
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Tour. Had the Federal map been correct, he would have been 
still in Savoy; as it was, he found himself in Switzerland. 
This col he distinguished by the name of the Col de Chardon- 
net. Not long before, two members of the Alpine Club, Messrs. 
George and Macdonald, having been led astray in seeking 
for the Col d’Argentiére of Mr. Tuckett (which lies to the 
south of the Tour Noire), had already effected a passage from 
Argentiére to the glacier of Salena across the ridge intermediate 
between these two passes. But it is so highly dangerous and 
impracticable that it will probably never again be tried. The 
relative position of the three routes across the chain are shown 
in the woodcut on page 148, and the course of the northmost 
and southmost are further illustrated by the red lines on the 
map of Mont Blanc. 

Most amateurs would have considered it a fair summer's 
work to explore and map an intricate and desolate country, 
which had for years been the despair of topographers. But 
Mr. Reilly was of a different opinion, and having surveyed the 

‘chain upwards from Chamouni as far as its eastern declivities, 

he proceeded with his theodolite in a westerly direction, and 
proceeded to make a reconnaissance of the far larger remain- 
ing portion of the chain of Mont Blanc. Taking suitable and 
prominent stations, especially the Mont Joli and Rosaletta (in 
the Val Montjoie), he turned the Col du Bonhomme, and con- 
tinuing his observations on the Col de la Seigne, managed to 
connect his observations on the north side with those on the 
south side of Mont Blanc, and to complete a topographical 
draught of the entire mountain group by means of a chain of 
twenty stations, extending to the Col Ferret, where, entering 
Switzerland, the Federal map supplied all needful informa- 
tion. 

This reconnaissance, as we have called it, was performed, 
though with the utmost care, yet in a far less elaborate style 
than that which we have described as belonging to his survey 
eastward. Considering the short time in which it was done, 
and absence of extraneous materials, it is one of the most ad- 
mirable instances which have come across our notice of what is 
commonly called a “tour de force.” Aided he no doubt was 
by two or three fundamental positions which he obtained from 
a French engineer, to whom they had been communicated by 
the Dépét de la Guerre. But with this trifling exception, and 
the base line from which he first started, all was his own. The 
map of the chain of Mont Blanc, founded on these observations, 
and displayed at a meeting of the Alpine Club in London, on the 
3d May 1864, is in all respects a triumph of sagacity and of 
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art. Mr. Reilly, in a short paper explanatory of that map, has 
stated the principles on which it was constructed :-— 


“ All the points I have determined,” he says, “about 200 in 
number, lie where my observations placed them; and I have not 
changed the position of one of them in deference to any map, however 
much I might differ from it. I was careful to do this, for I thought 
that a series of original observations would be far more useful—useful 
in its very errors—than any compilation of existing ones; for in deal- 
ing with these it is impossible to say whether any change one makes 
increases or diminishes the error This departure from 
the system usually employed, I found of inestimable value, and had 
it been more generally pursued, nearly all the mistakes with which 
mountain maps abound would have been avoided.’’—Alpine Journal, 
June 1864, p. 269. 


After this very clear statement, no one can doubt that Mr. 
teilly’s results, whatever they may be, are original to him; 
and we cannot but admire the union of boldness and sagacity, 
amounting to genius, with which our amateur, undertaking 
a work of the kind for the first time, proceeded to execute 
a plan so self-denying, yet so wise. We are prepared to 
allow that the structure of Mr. Reilly’s chain of triangles was 
not what an officer of the Ordnance Survey would have chosen. 
We may perhaps even admit with him that “the hair of an 
engineer would rise up on his head at the unprofessional way 
in which his results were arrived at;” but we also know how 
much may be done by a thorough insight into the matter in 
hand, even with irregular materials. Had Mr. Reilly been able 
to spend twice as long as he did in fixing his stations and con- 
necting them, he would no doubt have saved himself a world of 
anxious labour in the protraction of his results, and in the final 
draught of his map. We are satisfied, however, that the result 
would have been little different from what it proved to be; in 
fact, that as far as the map is to be useful to the tourist or to the 
geologist, the deviations in it from the proportions of nature 
are inappreciable and of no positive importance. The result, 
however, is owing to the admirable manner in which, on his 
return home, Mr. Reilly made use of the observations which he 
had accumulated. The rapidity of the survey was to be com- 
pensated for by the patience of the reductions. And one is at 
a loss whether most to admire the truly masculine vigour with 
which observations of a very fatiguing and elaborate kind, 
extending over a crooked line of fifty miles in the most rugged 
country in Europe, were obtained and recorded in the course of 
a very few weeks, or the indomitable perseverance with which 
he spent the whole succeeding winter and spring at his desk, 
evolving point by point the exquisite convolutions of that chain, 
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and the details of its wonderful structure. With certain trifling 
exceptions, Mr. Reilly states that he “has not indicated the 
smallest feature for which he had not the authority of a photo- 
graph, or of a series of rough sketches which he had taken from 
nearly all his stations, and on which his theodolite observations 
were noted.” The remarkable panoramas, which he thus slightly 
mentions, form no insignificant part of Mr. Reilly’s contribu- 
tions to the topography of the district’ They extended, we 
believe, to a length of some 160 feet, and embraced views of the 
chain in almost every conceivable direction. They have been 
largely increased in number by his excursions during the past 
summer (1864); and experience has enabled the author to com- 
bine in making them a rapidity of execution with an accuracy 
of proportion and outline, which might well seem to be irre- 
concilable, 

We have already said that 200 points of the chain were fixed 
by the actual intersection of theodolite angles. This is suffi- 
cient to trace out the main skeleton of the whole range. The 
intervals were filled up by the aid of eye sketches, and of the 
panoramas just mentioned. 

The map on the scale of zgggq, beautifully shaded and col- 
oured, having been presented by the author to the Alpine Club, 
the first consideration, of course, was how it might be most 
fitly rendered available to travellers and men of science. In 
deference to the author’s wishes, its publication was delayed 
until he should have revisited the ground in the course of the 
succeeding summer, and thus again tested the general accuracy 
of the whole. In the meantime, a reduced photographic copy 
was made at the expense of some members of the Alpine Club. 

The small sketch-map accompanying the present article, 
shows in an unpretending style the broad topographical features 
of the chain of Mont Blanc, as they have become known to us 
mainly through Mr. Reilly’s labours. The value and extent of 
these may be, to a slight degree, judged of by comparing the 
sketch-map in question with that compiled in 1859 under the 
eye of the Alpine Club, and published in the first series of 
Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers. With the exception of the dis- 
trict adjoining the Mer de Glace and its tributaries, taken from 
a previous survey, we find the mountain valleys of the eastern 
and western regions of the chain weakly and conventionally 
indicated rather than expressed. Just as in the sixty-year-old 
map of Raymond, the guiding ridge of the mountain range is 
ambiguous and destitute of the sinuosities which give it all its 
character, the glaciers taper at both extremities like leeches 
crawling down the valleys, instead of being each connected with 
a suitable mountain reservoir, such as is essential to its forma- 
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tion and maintenance. All this can, no doubt, be but feebly 
traced in the index map which alone we pretend to furnish to 
the readers of this article. We would not for the world—even 
if we could—anticipate the pleasure which all who love the 
Alps will enjoy when Mr. Reilly’s map, on a moderately large 
scale, and executed in artistic style (as we hope and trust it will 
be), shall be given to the public. Yet even our little index 
shows how artfully (if we may use the phrase) the packing of 
these glaciers is accomplished, and how the irregularities of the 
ridges, and the sinuous course of the main chain, combine to 
subdivide the whole of this rugged district into a number of 
cavities and valleys, unequalled perhaps in the variety of their 
contours, and the steepness of their walls. 

The routes indicated in red, show the principal traverses of 
the chain of Mont Blanc, which, chiefly of late years, have been 
effected. They have, we believe, been all crossed by Mr. Reilly 
himself in one or other of the last few summers, and it is evident 
to simple inspection how full an insight these expeditions must 
give into the deepest recesses of the chain, and that to one so 

‘eminently qualified to use the advantages of his position, no 
considerable peculiarity of structure or arrangement could have 
remained undetected by his eye, or unrecorded by his unwearied 
pencil. But, in point of fact, the routes in question by no means 
exhaust our topographer’s explorations. The ordinary pathways 
round about the entire chain, which are printed in black, have 
of course been all, once or oftener, trod by him; but further, to 
avoid confusion, we have, with the exception of the tracks to 
and from Mont Blane, indicated in red, only “through routes” 
leading from one face of the chain to another. Numberless 
ascents and deviations in different directions have been made by 
him besides. During last summer, 1864, besides the now usual 
feat of mounting Mont Blanc—-the ordinary summer recreation 
of an Alpine Club man—Mr. Reilly had the good fortune to 
ascend, for the first time, three virgin peaks of the chain, all 
among the highest of the second order of summits. There was 
first the Aiguille d’Argentiére (12,800 feet), whence he could 
survey at a glance the “Gordian Knot,” and testify to the non- 
existence of a distinct “ Pointe des Plines.” Then there was the 
Mondolent (12,566 feet), which he reached from the Col Ferret, 
and which, though lying on the very outskirts of the chain in a 
south-easterly direction, commands, as Mr. Reilly records in his 
notes, “the perfection of a view:” Mont Blane is thence seen 
from an uncommon direction, supported on the left by the vast 
summits of the towering Jorasses seen in profile, and on the right 
by the aspiring, and till lately all but unknown, Aiguille de 
Triolet. The views towards the Combin and the Alps of Cogne 
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are unsurpassed. The third and loftiest summit of the three 
new ascents was the Aiguille de Trelatéte (12,851 feet), in a very 
different (the south-western) quarter of the chain, commanding 
the whole of that region,—so lately almost a terra incognita, and 
an unparalleled panorama of the western and steepest slopes of 
Mont Blanc. 

To return, however, for a few moments-—for we must now 
draw to a conclusion—to the “through routes” of the chain 
indicated in red, we must recall the fact that until little more 
than a dozen years since, only a single pass was recognised in 
the whole extent of twenty-eight miles, intervening between the 
Col du Bonhomme and the col or valley of Champey, where our 
sketch-map terminates on the N.E. This pass was the Col du 
Géant, celebrated——in the days when Alpine clubs were unknown 
~-for its height and difficulty ; more justly celebrated, however, 
for the truly remarkable sojourn there in 1788, for seventeen 
days, of the great De Saussure, for the purposes of scientific 
experiment. But now our map shows by its red lines eight 


‘other passes (or nine in all) by which the chain has been 


crossed. Beginning at the s.w. end, we find two of no special diffi- 
culty, the Col du Mont Tondu and the Col d’Enclaves, numbered 
with the figures 2 and 3, which must afford a grateful variety 
to the traveller‘ bound from the Val Montjoie to the Allée 
Blanche, who has already crossed the somewhat wearisome 
pass of the Bonhomme. Next we have the Col de Miage 
(numbered 6), connecting the northern and southern glaciers of 
that name, which probably yields in interest to no other in the 
chain. Its height is 11,100 feet, and it is one of the steepest 
and narrowest of the practicable barriers in the Alps. It was 
first traversed in 1858 by Mr. Coleman, thus abridging im- 
mensely in point of distance, though not so much so in time, the 
long circuit from Chamouni to Courmayeur ; while the perfect 
insight which it gives into the unsurpassed magnificence of the 
great glacier of the South Miage, with its views of the western 
precipices of Mont Blanc, place it in the very first rank in point 
of scenery. The Col de Miage will long be remembered for a 
singular accident which happened there in 1861 to a young 
Englishman, who slipped down a face of snow and ice through 
a vertical height of more than 1700 feet, and barely escaped with 
life. 

Intimately connected with this col is the fifth in order, (num- 
bered 8 on the map), which we have called the Col de Bio- 
nassay. It was traversed last summer, for the first time, by Mr. 
Reilly, who calls it the Col du Déme de Gouté. It undoubtedly 

1 A detailed account of the accident will be found in Peaks and Passes, 
Second Series. 
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forms a most remarkable pass, as by it Courmayeur may be 
reached from Chamouni by the route of the Grands Mulets and 
Déme de Gouté. Mr. Reilly’s point of departure was the sum- 
mit of the Col de Miage, from whence he reached diagonally 
the ridge which extends from the Aiguille de Bionassay eastwards 
to the “ Déme ;” and it is still uncertain whether this ridge can 
in all circumstances be reached directly from the level of the s. 
Glacier of Miage. Having attained the summit of the Dime 
by this novel route, Mr. Reilly, with his accustomed intrepidity, 
proceeded to cut his way down the N.£. face of the Dome right 
upon the Grands Mulets, instead of going round by the grand 
plateau. It is interesting to know that he was accompanied on 
this occasion by Mr. Birkbeck, the victim of the accident of 
1861 above referred to, whose Alpine ardour appears to have 
suffered no diminution in consequence of that tremendous 
somersault. The expedition which it had interrupted was 
directed towards the very passage thus effected three years 
later. 

It will be seen by the map that the neighbourhood of the 
Déme de Gouté is intersected by several routes. Two of these 
lead to the summit of Mont Blanc. One is the usual route by 
the Grands Mulets and the Rochers Rouges. Another is that 
originally tried by De Saussure, and repeatedly attempted since, 
by the Glacier of Bionassay and the Aiguille de Gouté. This last 
route offered no advantages while it was necessary to re-descend 
from the level of the Déme to the grand plateau, and take the 
old course to the top; but in 1859 the Rev. C. Hudson! effected 
the direct passage from the Dome to Mont Blanc by the n.w. 
ridge of the latter, which overhangs the awful precipices of the 
S. Miage, traversing the intermediate knoll, known from an early 
period under the name of the Bosse du Dromadaire. It does 
not appear that any special difficulty occurs on this, the most 
natural access of any to the highest mountain of Europe ; and 
it is inexplicable why, though repeatedly “ prospected,” it has 
for generations been regarded as impracticable. 

Mont Blane was ascended in 1863 from one other direction 
by Messrs. Maquetin and Briquet. By crossing the Col de 
Géant from Courmayeur, and bivouacking at the south foot of the 
Aiguille de Midi, they gained the summit of Mont Blanc by the 
Mont Maudit and the Mur dela Cote. This route presents some 
points of interest, but it is absurd and illogical to consider it as 
a route from Courmayeur to the summit of Mont Blanc. It is 
essentially a route by Montanvert and the Glacier du Géant, 
entirely situated on the northern slopes. 


1 So stated in Mr. Ball’s Guide. We cannot recollect to have met with the 
original account. 
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Of the next pass in order, the Col du Géant (11,200 feet), 
numbered 27 on the map, we need say no more here. The fol- 
lowing one, the Col de Triolet, achieved by Mr. Reilly in 1864, 
has a newer interest, and is likely, we should think, to become 
popular amongst members of the Alpine Club. This is the 
only outlet yet discovered from the Glacier of Taléfre, and it 
leads into the Italian Val Ferret, near to the col of that name, 
by the Glacier of Triolet. Its position is shown on the map by 
the red line passing close to the Aiguille de Triolet. Mr. Reilly, 
starting from Montanvert, slept under a shelter-stone on the 
Couvercle. From the notes with which he has kindly furnished 
us, we find that, leaving his bivouac at 4.30 A.M., passing the 
Jardin, and ascending the Talefre Glacier to its s.E. angle, he, 
with his companion, Mr. Whymper, attained the Col de Triolet 
without very serious difficulty at 8.10, an early hour, consi- 
dering the great height, which is 12,160 feet. The view must 
partake much of the character of that from the Mondelant, 
already referred to, which is but a little way farther east, and 
only 400 feet higher. The descent from the Col to the Glacier 
of Triolet is steep and difficult. The more level part of the 
névé of the glacier was only reached at 10.50, and the moraine 
an hour later. The glacier is a long one, and in order to escape 
the torrent at its foot, the next higher glacier, that of Mont 
Dolent, had to be used as a bridge. Finally, the chalets of 
Praz de Bar were reached at four, being eleven and a half hours 
from the Couvercle. To descend the valley to Courmayeur would 
take three hours more. 

The remaining cols of the chain are those of Argentiére (19), 
from Chamouni to La Folly ; of Chardonnet (18), from Cha- 
mouni to Orsiéres; and that of the Fenétre de Salena (21), in 
the same direction. Of these we have already said enough. 

Not one of all these passes, excepting the two nearest to the 
to the Col du Bonhomme, are under 11,000 English feet in 
height. 

And here we must take leave, for the present, of Mr. Reilly 
and his map. He has generously made over all right of pro- 
perty in the latter to the Alpine Club, and the Club, by accept- 
ing the trust, have engaged that the public shall receive the 
benefit of Mr. Reilly’s labours. The author, having undertaken 
to reduce and redraw the map ona scale of gy}, of nature, and 
to correct it throughout from his latest observations, this finished 
drawing—which is a masterpiece of its kind—has, we understand, 
been placed in the hands of a competent artist in lithography, and 
will be published in the course of two or three months. The result, 
even after making some allowance for the lithograph falJing 
short of the original, will, we trust, justify the encomiums we 
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have pronounced on Mr. Reilly’s labours. It will be a real 
boon to the tourist, the geographer, and the geologist. It will 
be by far the proudest trophy which the Alpine Club can show 
of the enterprise and devotion of its members. The junior but 
rival Clubs of Switzerland, Vienna, and Turin, will find that the 
coronet of Alpine exploration has been secured for Britain. It 
is certainly a remarkable fact that a mountain range so limited 
in extent as that of Mont Blanc, so remarkable by its elevation, 
so attractive by its scenery, should have remained unsurveyed 
till the second half of the nineteenth century. It is still more 
remarkable that the three important States—France, Italy, and 
Switzerland—which share amongst them this stronghold of 
nature, should have been unable to agree to make a map of 
it on a common scheme, and that it should have been left to a 
sritish amateur to supply so glaring a deficiency. 

As to Mr. Reilly himself, we can only express the hope that 
his perseverance, skill, and taste, having found a fit field for 
their exercise, will continue to be further employed for the pro- 
motion of geography and the benefit of mountaineers. 
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Art. VI.--Essays in Criticism. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Lon- 
don, 1865. 


IN a recent number of this Journal,! when quoting one of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s luminous judgments, we ventured to express 
our belief that his papers, should they ever be brought together, 
would furnish us with some of the most subtle and most culti- 
vated criticism in the English language. No man hastily de- 
cides on publishing a volume of essays ; and we fear, therefore, 
that Mr. Arnold must have determined on this step before those 
remarks can have met his eye. Otherwise, it would be no small 
satisfaction to think that any words of ours had suggested the 
idea of this publication ; or, what is perhaps more possible, had 
in some degree strengthened a half-formed purpose. 

‘¥ Writers in the periodical press are addicted to republishing 
their essays, and are prone to apologize for so doing. The 
tendency is natural; the apologies unnecessary. Men of the 
greatest ability and most profound information do not now 
think it unworthy of them to write, and to write their best, in 
magazines and reviews. And it is very natural that such 
men should seek to rescue their work from that forgetful- 
ness which inevitably overwhelms such a form of publica- 
tion. Moreover, it is for the interest of readers that this 
tendency should be encouraged. In their behalf it is especially 
to be desired that writings of the class we refer to should be 
preserved at least beyond the hour. It is not that the days of 
books, and of good books, too, are over. Surely to call English 
literature at the present time frivolous, is to take a very partial 
view. There is no lack of good writers or of thoughtful readers ; 
but each of these classes appears smaller than it did some years 
ago, because the number of writers and readers of all sorts has 
increased. Especially what may be called a middle class of 
readers has been in our day almost created,—men of too active 
intelligence to live by fiction alone, but who do not venture 
among the highest places of literature from want of leisure, or 
of mental range, or it may be from imperfect education,—men 
who will hardly encounter Grote, or Merivale, or Mill, but who 
yet weary of the flash of Miss Braddon or the commonplace of 
Trollope. It must indeed be a mind of a very ordinary stamp 
whose requirements can be satisfied by English fiction, disor- 
ganized and inartistic as it now is. The wants of this class of 
readers are best supplied by good essays or articles ; and we 
therefore think that when a writer gratifies a natural ambition 
by seeking for his work a more abiding form than the review or 


1 No. lxxxi., August 1864. 
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the magazine, he should receive a hearty welcome, not, as is too ' 
often the case, a condescending, almost a contemptuous recog- 
nition. * 

It is, however, questionable how far considerations such as 
these are applicable to the case before us. Mr. Arnold’s Essays 
can hardly be classed as good popular writing, and will hardly 
recommend themselves to ordinary and hasty readers. Their 
publication in this form can be justified on a higher ground— 
on the ground of their intrinsic merit. On the other hand, 
doubts may be entertained as to their probable popularity. 
They are all in the strictest sense critical, and criticism is never 
popular. Most of the sources of attraction which have made 
the success of so many similar publications are wanting here : 
we have not the attractiveness of biography, the power of his- 
tory, or the yet livelier interest which attaches to social and 
political questions. Nor is the style of the criticism calculated 
to conciliate. No prejudices are flattered; no faults are left 
unexposed ; and the standards appealed to are not such as will 
readily be recognised, or even comprehended, by the every-day 

reader, 

’ Mr. Arnold "began his literary career as a poet. It is not 
often that prize poems are worthy of being remembered ; but 
Mr. Arnold’s poem on Cromwell, which obtained the Newdi- 
gate at Oxford in 1843; was an exception to this general rule 
of oblivion. The purely poetical merit of some portion of it 
was not inconsiderable ; but it was specially remarkable for 
the manliness and good taste which prevailed throughout, and 
still more for an effort at construction which succeeded in giving, 
even to a prize poem, something of artistic completeness. This 
manliness and cultivated taste, and this reverence for art, can 
be traced in all Mr. Arnold’s subsequent poems ; and these qua- 
lities, beyond all else, have made him the critic he is. In 1849 
Mr. Arnold published anonymously a small volume of poems, 
and another in 1852. These were republished under his name 
in 1857, with additions and alterations; and in 1858 he at- 
tempted to enrich English literature with “ what is most perfect 
in the forms of the most perfectly formed literature in the 
world,’—namely, the form of Greek tragedy. Merope, however, 
proved a failure, as such experiments usually do; but his other 
poems have achieved a very considerable amount of popularity. 
It is no part of our present purpose to enter into any criticism 
of Mr. Arnold’s poetical labours. It must be conceded that the 
highest imaginative power is not his; but he possesses many 
eminent poetical gifts notwithstanding. His varied and musical 
versification ; his diction, of great beauty, yet never overloaded 
with gaudy richness,—indeed he sometimes carries his horror of 
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mere verbal ornament to excess ; his cultivated thought; a good 
taste which is never forgotten ; a repose which dwells upon his 
page,—all these things combine to give his poetry a peculiar 
charm. It is refreshing to turn from the feverish obscurities 
which, under the name of poems, so trouble our literature, to 
the vigour of Mycerinus, the Homeric echoes of Sohrab and 
Rustum, the pathos and romantic beauty of Z'ristan and Tseuld. 
Beyond question, Mr. Arnold can claim to be numbered among 
the licensed critics, according to Pope— 


“‘ Let such teach others who themselves excel, 
And censure freely who have written well.” 


But it is Mr. Arnold’s prose writings which will gain for him 
the greatest and most enduring reputation. For some years 
he has been in the habit of contributing to various reviews and 
magazines, papers which had power to command attention even 
amid the turmoil of periodical literature. Marked beyond com- 
mon by originality of view and fearlessness of expression, they 


often excited dissent, sometimes provoked hostility; but they 


never failed to arouse interest and to stimulate thought. They 
were for the most part critical, and the criticism was of a rare 
stamp. Long ago, Dr. Johnson remarked that “ criticism, though 
dignified from the earliest ages by the labours of men eminent, 
for knowledge and capacity, and, since the revival of polite 
literature, the favourite study of European scholars, has not yet 
attained the certainty and stability of science” (Rambler, 158). 
If this was true of the criticism of Dr. Johnson’s day, it is far 
more true of the criticism of our own. Formerly, when reviews 
and magazines were unknown, criticism stood by itself, and was 
pursued for its own end; or otherwise, was given to the world 
by the leading poets as explanatory of the principles on which 
they worked, and the rules by which they were guided. Such 
was, on the one hand, the criticism of Johnson himself; such 
was, on the other hand, the criticism of Milton, of Dryden, and 
in our own times of Coleridge, and even of Wordsworth. Yet 
at no time was good criticism common; and now it has 
almost passed away from amongst us. It has lost much by 
having become anonymous. The censor no more speaks with 
the weight of a great name, and the genus irritabile refuse to 
bow before an authority which they have not otherwise learned 
to reverence. Worse than this, criticism is forgotten in article- 
writing. The primary object is to make an entertaining article ; 
and the work is undertaken by able’ men and experienced 
writers, but who have not made criticism a special study, and 
who do not set it before them as an exclusive aim. This ten- 
dency is quite fatal: for the first purpose of criticism is by no 
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means to amuse or entertain ; on the contrary, its first purpose 
is to teach and discipline, and herein lies its weakness as regards 
noisy popularity, but its real glory and strength. To these causes 
mainly it is owing that, in Mr. Arnold’s words, while of “the 
literature of France and Germany, as of the intellect of Europe in 
general, the main effort, for now many years, has been a critical 
effort ; the endeavour, in all branches of knowledge, theology, 
philosophy, history, art, science, to see the object as in itself it 
really is, almost the last thing for which one would come to 
English literature is just, that very thing which now Europe 
most desires,—criticism. 

The truth of this sentence will be questioned by few. English 
criticism for years past has been at the lowest ebb; it observes 
no system, it rests on no principles, it lays down no rules. It 
was at first sight startling to see the Saturday Review not long 
ago contending that the prevailing fault of our criticism was too 
great leniency. But, doubtless, the remark was true. Those 
who love to disparage the critic’s craft are always telling us how 
much easier it is to blame than to praise. It may be so, 
if whether the praise or the blame is well founded be 
held a thing of no account. On the other hand, vaguely to 
praise implies infinitely less trouble than to censure according 
to sound principles, and to justify censure by argument and 
example. A flagrant instance, now some years old, of the com- 
monness and worthlessness of critical praise, has lately been 
again brought before the public. Moved by we know not what 
sudden impulse, Professor Aytoun has written to the newspapers 
denying that commendatory expressions with regard to Festus, 
which have been printed with his name attached, were really 
written by him. It had, we are told, been too hastily assumed 
that Mr. Aytoun was the writer of an article in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, in which the said expressions did appear; and he is 
therefore free from the reproach of having praised over-much ; 
but then, in the same list of “opinions of the press,” there were 
extracts from the best periodicals in the country (though with- 
out the names of the writers), extolling the merits of Festus in 
language which would have required some modification if 
applied to Paradise Lost. What can be the causes of all this 
evil? Mr. Arnold suggests the following :— 


“ For, what is at present the bane of criticism in this country? It 
is that practical considerations cling to it and stifle it; it subserves 
interests not its own; our organs of criticism are organs of men and 
parties having practical ends to serve, and with them those practical 
ends are the first thing and the play of mind the second ; so much play 
of mind as is compatible with the prosecution of those practical ends 
is all that is wanted. An organ like the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
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having for its main function to understand and utter the best that is 
known and thought in the world, existing, it may be said, as just an 
organ for a free play of the mind, we have not; but we have the 
Edinburgh Review, existing as an organ of the old Whigs, and for as 
much play of mind as may suit its being that; we have the Quarterly 
Review, existing as an organ of the Tories, and for as much play of 
mind as may suit its being that; we have the British Quarterly Re- 
view, existing as an organ of the political Dissenters, and for as much 
play of mind as may suit its being that; we have the Times, existing 
as an organ of the common, satisfied, well-to-do Englishman, and for 
as much play of mind as may suit its being that. And so on through 
all the various fractions, political and religious, of our society; every 
fraction has, as such, its organ of criticism, but the notion of combin- 
ing all fractions in the common pleasure of a free disinterested play of 
mind meets with no favour. Directly this play of mind wants to have 
more scope, and to forget the pressure of practical considerations a 
little, it is checked, it is made to feel the chain; we saw this the other 
day in the extinction, so much to be regretted, of the Home and Foreign 
Review ; perhaps in no organ of criticism in this country was there so 
much knowledge, so much play of mind; but these could not save it; 
the Dublin Review subordinates play of mind to the practical business 
of English and Irish Catholicism, and lives. It must needs be that 
men should act in sects and parties, that each of these sects andfparties 
should have its organ, and should make this organ subserve the inter- 
ests of its action; but it would be well, too, that there should bea 
criticism, not the minister of these interests, not their enemy, but 
absolutely and entirely independent of them. No other criticism will 
ever attain any real authority or make any real way towards its end,— 
the creating a current of true and fresh ideas.” 


Other influences are also at work, some of slighter force than 
the above, others more deeply-rooted and more powerful. Good- 
nature, a dislike of trouble, the arts of puffery, all tend to per- 
vert criticism; but worst of all is the indecision and want of 
fixed principles among critics, who, uncertain as to what should 
be really aimed at, have, of course, no sound basis on which to 
rest their judgments. And what incalculable mischief is hereby 
done to literature? Writers reject only too gladly the authority 
of judges who speak with hesitating lips, and give themselves 
over to all manner of lawlessness. That a novel or a poem 
should be a work of art, framed according to certain artistic 
rules, seems an idea never present to their minds. They strive 
indeed after effect, but it is not legitimate effect ; it is the effect 
of “fine passages,” so misplaced, so at variance with artistic 
excellence, that things which might have been beauties become 
deformities brought out into strong relief. To such writers the 
merit of a poem like Dora, or a novel like Tom Jones is an 
utter mystery. We need not dwell on this theme. Unhappily 
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there is little need to convince the world of the shortcomings 
of English literature at the present time. 

For this dismal saturnalia of sensation novels and spasmodic 
poetry, our so-called criticism is in no small degree responsible. 
The vagaries of half-educated writers have had no control; the 
taste of half-educated readers has had no direction. How much 
evil has thence resulted no man can tell; things are at a sad 
pass when the watchers prove to be themselves in need of 
watching. Nay, our critics do more than negative mischief. 
They are strenuous in the propagation of evil. One critic like 
Mr. George Gilfillan can do infinitely more harm to literature 
than any number of spasmodic poets. For he is the prime 
source of mischief: he it is who calls those poets into their 
brief but harmful existence. 


“But, of the two, less dangerous is the offence 
To tire our patience, than mislead our sense.” 


Are these things irremediable ? Ms criticism nothing but 
mere opinion resting on no more certain basis than caprice ? 
and must literature therefore for ever wander without control, 
without a guide? Surely no. Criticism may not yet have 
become what Dr. Johnson would have it to be, a science; but 
it is, when rightly understood, an intelligible and certain art. 


The laws which it lays down are not arbitrary; they are 
generalized from the practice of the masters of literature, and 
come to us approved by experience, and invested with the 
weight of authority. Criticism concerns itself both with form 
and matter, applying to these certain definite tests. It inquires, 
in the first place, whether the language, the illustrations, the 
metaphors are correct, and in good taste; in the second place, 
whether they are rich and beautiful; and, in the third place, it 
rises to a study of the characters, takes in the nature of the 
subject, looks to the due subordination of the parts, and 
the artistic completeness of the whole. It is very idle, there- 
fore, to assail such an art as being nothing beyond an unkindly 
love of fault-finding. On the contrary, it has its origin in a 
love of truth, and its real aim is to discover and foster excellence, 
though, as a means to this end, it may be sometimes necessary 
to expose pretence and incompetence. To be impatient of the 
restraints of criticism, to disparage it, to rail at it, to affect 
an unreal independence of its judgments, are certain signs of 
weakness in an author. 

To prove all this, and illustrate it, and exemplify it, has 
been the aim of much of Mr. Arnold’s writing. His first 
separate prose publication was, we think, the lectures on trans- 
lating Homer, which he delivered as Professor of Poetry at 
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Oxford. The originality, the fearlessness, we regret to add the 
occasional arrogance of tone which marked these lectures, 
gained for them much attention. But as they were fully 
noticed in the North British Review’ at the time of their publi- 
cation, we cannot do more than allude to them now. In the 
present volume he has collected together essays, ranging 
over a great variety of subjects, but all of them in the strictest 
sense critical. In the first of these, called The Functions of 
Criticism at the Present Time, he not only explains those func- 
tions, but also vindicates their dignity and utility. Mr. Arnold 
must tell us himself what, and of what sort, is the criticism he 
upholds and would endeavour to practise :— 

** But stop, some one will say ; all this talk is of no practical use to 
us whatever ; this criticism of yours is not what we have in our minds 
when we speak of criticism ; when we speak of critics and criticism, we 
mean critics and criticism of the current English literature of the day ; 
when you offer to tell criticism its function, it is to this criticism that 
we expect you to address yourself. Iam sorry for it, for I am afraid 
I must disappoint these expectations. I am bound by my own defini- 
tion of criticism : a disinterested endeavour to learn and propagate the 
best that is known and thought in the world. How much of current 
English literature comes into this ‘ best that is known and thought in 
the world?’ Not very much, I fear; certainly less, at this moment, 
than of the current literature of France or Germany. Well, then, am 
I to alter my definition of criticism, in order to meet the requirements 
of a number of practising English critics, who, after all, are free in 
their choice of a business? That would be making criticism lend 
itself just to one of those alien practical considerations, which, I have 
said, are so fatal to it. One may say, indeed, to those who have to 
deal with the mass,—so much better disregarded,—of current Eng- 
lish literature, that they may at all events endeavour, in dealing with 
this, to try it, so far as they can, by the standard of the best that is 
known and thought in the world; one may say, that to get anywhere 
near this standard, every critic should try and possess one great litera- 
ture, at least, besides his own; and the more unlike his own, the 
better. But, after all, the criticism I am really concerned with,—the 
criticism which alone can much help us for the future, the criticism 
which, throughout Europe, is at the present day meant, when so much 
stress is laid on the importance of criticism and the critical spirit,—is 
a criticism which regards Europe as being, for intellectual and spiritual 
purposes, one great confederation, bound to a joint action and working 
to a common result; and whose members have, for their proper outfit, 
a knowledge of Greek, Roman, and Eastern antiquity, and of one 
another. Special, local, and temporary advantages being put out of 
account, that modern nation will in the intellectual and spiritual sphere 
make most progress, which most thoroughly carries out this programme. 
And what is that but saying that we too, all of us, as individuals, the 
more thoroughly we carry it out, shall make the more progress?. . .. 


1 No. Ixxii., May 1862. 
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“ T conclude with what I said at the beginning: to have the sense 
of creative activity is the great happiness and the great proof of being 
alive, and it is not denied to criticism to have it; but then criticism 
must be sincere, simple, flexible, ardent, ever widening its knowledge. 
Then it may have, in no contemptible measure, a joyful sense of crea- 
tive activity ; a sense which a man of insight and conscience will prefer 
to what he might derive from a poor, starved, fragmentary, inadequate 
creation. And at some epochs no other creation is possible.” 


We must not, however, suppose that Mr. Arnold would limit 
the sphere of criticism to literature alone. On the contrary, he 
maintains that criticism, being truly an endeavour to see things 
as they really are, cannot be limited in its scope, but must ex- 
tend its efforts in all things relating to man and human life, 
—society, politics, religion. He admits, indeed, that where 
these burning matters are concerned, it is most likely to go 
astray ; nevertheless, it must set out on the dangerous wayfar- 
ing, and take its chance. Safety, according to Mr. Arnold, lies 
in this only, that criticism must “ maintain its independence of 
the practical spirit and its aims.” It must abandon altogether 
the sphere of practical life, and rest content with discovering 
and impressing on the world adequate ideas, trusting that those 
ideas will bring forth their fruit in a fitting, though it may be a 
distant season. Such a work may be slow and obscure, but it 
is not the less the only proper work of criticism. Now this is 
a striking thought, but we doubt whether it be a sound one. It 
seems to rest on a confusion between the direct and the indirect 
influence of the critical spirit on the affairs of life. The indirect 
influence is exerted, of course, through literature. It is in this 
sense that Mr. Arnold upholds the justice of Goethe’s claim to 
have been “the liberator” of the Germans, because he taught 
the German poets that men must live from within outwards, 
placing the standard inside the man instead of outside him,—a 
doctrine, as Mr. Arnold says, “absolutely fatal to all routine 
thinking.” All this, to be sure, had not much effect on the 
political life of Germany, has not even yet had much effect in 
that direction ; whence Heine’s impetuous attacks on Goethe, 
“come to be eighty years old doing this, and minister, and in 
good condition ; poor German people! that is thy greatest man.” 
But whether such influence of criticism be really important, or 
all but imperceptible in its working, this at least is clear, that it 
is an indirect influence. The immediate effect is produced by 
literature, and we do not gain much towards clearness of thought 
by running up the chain of causality, and attributing that effect 
to criticism. But if we do so, we must be careful to note that 
the word thus used means pure literary criticism only—affect- 
ing active life, if at all, slowly and indirectly ; and surely to say 





















































that such criticism must sever itself from the merely practical, 
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and concern itself with “adequate ideas,” though true and 
valuable doctrine, is not a novel discovery. 

On the other hand, when comment or criticism, or whatever 
we choose to call it, applies itself directly to matters of action, 
it seems impossible but that it must take a practical turn. Let 
us test the thing by Mr. Arnold’s own instances. When extreme 
or ill-timed demands for political change are met by dwelling 
on our present “ unrivalled happiness,” he objects to the answer, 
not on behalf of the reformers, but in the interests of a correct 
theory of criticism. But what style of answer does he suggest 
as in accordance with his own theory? Why, the somewhat 
rude one of taking an aggravated case of child-murder from the 
newspapers, and tabling it against the “unrivalled happiness” 
notion. Now, we say nothing as to the value of this answer, 
nor pause to inquire how far the fact of child-murders taking 
place in England from time to time is inconsistent with the 
position that the people of England as a body enjoy more happi- 
ness than the people of any other nation; but we ask, is not 
this of Mr. Arnold’s a most practical answer? It seems to us 
every whit as practical, though by no means so relevant, as the 
argument with which Mr. Arnold contrasts it, viz., that, happy 
as we may be, we should probably be yet happier were the 
desired political changes to take place. We remember a London 
paper, of a very unideal and Philistine? character, which had a 
column, entitled “ Our Civilisation,” exclusively devoted to the 
chosen arguments of Mr. Arnold’s ideal theory of criticism. 

Again, the illustration given by Mr. Arnold of how criticism 
should approach religious themes, succeeds in keeping quite 
clear of any practical tendency, but this at the expense both of 
distinctness and utility. He objects to Bishop Colenso’s criti- 
cism on the ground that it strengthens the common confusion 
between science and religion; and though he does not reprint 
his two essays on the Bishop’s first volume, which appeared 
some time ago in Macmillan’s Magazine, yet he “ cannot forbear 


1 This is a German nickname of which Mr. Arnold is very fond, and, as it 
is hardly possible to write on these Essays without referring to it, we sub- 
join his explanation of its meaning :—“ Philistine must have originally meant, 
in the mind of those who invented the nickname, a strong, dogged, unen- 
lightened opponent of the chosen people, of the children of the light. The 
party of change, the would-be remodellers of the old traditional European 
order, the invokers of reason against custom, the representatives of the mo- 
dern spirit in every sphere where it is applicable, regarded themselves, with 
the robust self-confidence natural to reformers, as a chosen people, as chil- 
dren of the light. They regarded their adversaries as humdrum people, slaves 
to routine, enemies to light ; stupid and oppressive, but at the same time very 
strong.” 
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repeating once more, for his benefit and that of his readers, this 
sentence from my original remarks upon him: There is truth of 
science and truth of religion; truth of science does not become 
truth of religion till it is made religious. And I will add: Let 
us have all the science there is from the men of science ; from 
the men of religion let us have religion.” Now this passage, so 
far as we understand it, appears to rest upon a very extraordinary 
misconception. If the truths of science and the truths of reli- 
gion are to be kept always distinct—the one delivered only by 
men of science, the other delivered only by men of religion, 
what are we to make of their seeming opposition? That there 
is a seeming opposition no one will deny, and must we, then, 
accept the opposition as inexplicable? Can we make no endea- 
vour to get beyond this seeming? Can criticism do nothing to 
reconcile? Is the task of showing that there is no real opposi- 
tion between science and religion too “ practical?” Jt rather 
seems to us that this might be attempted without placing any 
harsh restraints on the free play of thought, and that, if accom- 
plished, it would be the greatest and happiest step ever made in 
spiritual progression ; in a word, criticism might herein exercise 
not only its appropriate, but its noblest functions. Finally, ap- 
proaching social questions in the same spirit, Mr. Arnold falls 
foul of the Divorce Court, because that institution does not 
accord with the “refreshing and elevating” marriage theory of 
Catholicism. 

Now, if all this merely means, that criticism, being an honest 
endeavour to get at truth, must keep itself free from party catch- 
words, from party considerations, ay, even from party ideas, 
there can hardly be room for dispute. Surely so simple a 
truth need not have been so elaborated. But if it mean more 
than this, if it mean that criticism can be applied with profit, 
or, indeed, can be applied at all to questions of active life, 
yet in no way concern itself with results, keeping above all 
practical considerations, then we think Mr. Arnold altogether 
mistaken, and we are sure that his criticism will be for ever 
barren. Indeed, his theory breaks down in his own hands. In 
the examples he himself gives, he refutes the self-laudatory 
Briton by extracts from newspapers; he attacks the Divorce 
Court on the very practical grounds of its “crowded benches, 
its reports, its money compensations ;” and when he turns to 
religion, his criticism only ceases to be practical by becoming 
totally useless, and not q little obscure. 

To say the truth, it is not when dealing with these weighty 
matters that Mr. Arnold is at his best. He does not understand 
them; he does not, we suspect, greatly care to understand them; 
his interest in them strikes us as being forced. When he 
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passes from confuting Mr. Adderley and Mr. Roebuck to 
analysing the beauties of Maurice de Guérin, he carries his 
readers into a new atmosphere of warmth and light. His prin- 
ciples of criticism will be found safe guides in the region of the fine 
arts, though he does not seem to possess the special knowledge 
required in an art-critic; but literature is the theme he knows 
best, likes best—where he is, in all respects, most at home. His 
natural qualifications for the work of literary criticism have been 
enhanced by assiduous cultivation. No man can be a good 
critic who does not possess a familiarity with at least one great 
literature besides his own. And this is especially the case with 
Englishmen, who, as we have said before, find so little in their 


own literature which can stimulate or foster the critical spirit. —’ 


f 


“‘ By the very nature of things, as England ‘is not all the world, 
much of the best that is known and thought in the world cannot be of 
English growth, must be foreign; by the nature of things, again, it is 
just this that we are least likely to know, while English thought is 
streaming in upon us from all sides, and takes excellent care that we 
shall not be ignorant of its existence; the English critic, therefore, 
must dwell much on foreign thought, and with particular heed on any 
part of it, which, while significant and fruitful in itself, is for any 
reason, specially likely to escape him.” 


Mr. Arnold’s mind is open to foreign thought from many 
sources. His scholarship shows itself in the only way in which 
scholarship can show itself becomingly, «c., in its results, its 
influence on the judgment and the style. It has given him 
what Pope considers the rarest quality of the critic, good taste:— 

“Tn poets, as true genius is but rare, 
True taste as seldom is the critic’s share.” 


But he has much that is higher than mere scholarship, though 
unfortunately separable, and too often separated from it; he 
has caught “the secret of antiquity”—has penetrated to the 
spirit of the ancient writers. The influence of Germany seems 
to have been but slight upon him; on the other hand, he has a 
perfect familiarity with French literature—the literature of criti- 
cism par excellence ; some will say that he surrenders himself 
too unreservedly to its dominion. His Gallicism is perhaps 
extreme, and this, combined with his devotion to classical models, 
may give a certain narrowness to his judgments; but in these 
days of utter lawlessness, when there is truly no king in Israel, 
and every man writes as seems good in his own eyes, we wel- 
come any ruler even though his laws be rigid and his rule 
severe. Coming to his work of criticism with such powers and 
such resources, he magnifies his office, very naturally, and not, 
we think, unduly. We have quoted one passage in which he 
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tells us what criticism should de,in another and yet more strik- 
ing passage, he tells us what criticism can do :— 


“The critical power is of lower rank than the creative. True; but 
in assenting to this proposition, one or two things are to be kept in 
mind. It is undeniable that the exercise of a creative power, that a 
free creative activity, is the true function of man; it is proved to be 
so by man’s finding in it his true happiness. But it is undeniable, 
also, that men may have the sense of exercising this free creative 
activity in other ways than in producing great works of literature or 
art; if it were not so, all but a very few men would be shut out from 
the true happiness of all men; they may have it in well-doing, they 
may have it in learning, they may have it even in criticising. This is 
one thing to be kept in mind. Another is, that the exercise of the 
creative power in the production of great works of literature or art, 
however high this exercise of it may rank, is not at all epochs and 
under all conditions possible ; and that therefore labour may be vainly 
spent in attempting it, which might with more fruit be used in prepar- 
ing for it, in rendering it possible. This creative power works with 
elements, with materials; what if it has not those materials, those ele- 
ments ready for its use? In that case it must surely wait till they are 
ready. Now in literature,—I will limit myself to literature, for it is 
about literature that the question arises,—the elements with which the 
creative power works are ideas; the best ideas, on every matter which 
literature touches, current at the time; at any rate, we may lay it 
down as certain that in modern literature no manifestation of the crea- 
tive power not working with these can be very important or fruitful. 
And I say current at the time, not merely accessible at the time ; for 
creative literary genius does not principally show itself in discovering 
new ideas; that is rather the business of the philosopher; the grand 
work of literary genius is a work of synthesis and exposition, not of 
analysis and discovery ; its gift lies in the faculty of being happily in- 
spired by a certain intellectual and spiritual atmosphere, by a certain 
order of ideas, when it finds itself in them: of dealing divinely with 
these ideas, presenting them in the most effective and attractive com- 
binations, making beautiful works with them, in short. But it must 
have the atmosphere, it must find itself amidst the order of ideas, in 
order to work freely ; and these it is not so easy to command. This 
is why great creative epochs in literature are so rare; this is why there 
is so much that is unsatisfactory in the productions of many men of 
real genius; because for the creation of a master-work of literature 
two powers must concur, the power of the man and the power of the 
moment, and the man is not enough without the moment ; the creative 
power has, for its happy exercise, appointed elements, and those ele- 
ments are not in its own control. 

“Nay, they are more within the control of the critical power. It is 
the business of the critical power, as I said in the words already quoted, 
‘in all branches of knowledge, theology, philosophy, history, art, 
science, to see the object as in itself it really is.’ Thus it tends, at 
last, to make an intellectual situation of which the creative power can 
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profitably avail itself. It tends to establish an order of ideas, if not 
absolutely true, yet true by comparison with that which it displaces; 
to make the best ideas prevail. Presently these new ideas reach 
society, the touch of truth is the touch of life, and there is a stir and 
growth everywhere; out of this stir and growth come the creative 
epochs of literature. 

“Or, to narrow our range, and quit these considerations of the 
general march of genius and of society, considerations which are apt 
to become too abstract and impalpable,—every one can see that a poet, 
for instance, ought to know life and the world before dealing with them 
in poetry ; and life and the world being, in modern times, very com- 
plex things, the creation of a modern poet, to be worth much, implies 
a great critical effort behind it; else it must be a comparatively poor, 
barren, and short-lived affair. This is why Byron’s poetry had so 
little endurance in it, and Goethe’s so much; both Byron and Goethe 
had a great productive power, but Goethe’s was nourished by a great 
critical effort providing the true materials for it, and Byron’s was not; 
Goethe knew life and the world, the poet’s necessary subjects, much 
more comprehensively and thoroughly than Byron. He knew a great 
deal more of them, and he knew them much more as they really are.” 


This book of Mr. Arnold’s is not a large one, containing but 
nine short essays in all. From the first, that on the Functions 
of Criticism, we have quoted so largely that our readers can 
judge for themselves of its import and merits. We have also 
indicated pretty fully the scope of the second paper, on the 
Literary Influence of Academies, which appeared last summer 
in the Cornhill Magazine. Two beautiful critical estimates of 
Maurice and Eugénie de Guérin follow, showing a rare power 
of sympathy and appreciation, and containing some very perfect 
specimens of translation; and not less beautiful and appre- 
ciative is a sketch of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius. Perhaps 
the best paper in the book, certainly the most characteristic, is 
that on Joubert, the “ French Coleridge ;’ while that on Spinoza 
is plainly the most unsatisfactory and inadequate. Numerous 
as our quotations have been, we give the following extract from 
the notice of Heinrich Heine, because it illustrates, far better 
than any remarks of ours, Mr. Arnold’s views on English litera- 
ture, and thus throws light on his theory of criticism :— 


“We in England, in our great burst of literature during the first 
thirty years of the present century, had no manifestation of the modern 
spirit, as this spirit manifests itself in Goethe’s works or Heine’s. 
And the reason is not far to seek. We had neither the German 
wealth of ideas, nor the French enthusiasm for applying ideas. There 
reigned in the mass of the nation that inveterate inaccessibility to 
ideas, that Philistinism,—to use the German nickname,—which reacts 
even on the individual genius that is exempt from it. In our greatest 
literary epoch, that of the Elizabethan age, English society at large 
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was accessible to ideas, was permeated by them, was vivified by them, 
to a degree which has never been reached in England since. Hence 
the unique greamess in English literature of Shakspeare and his con- 
temporaries; they were powerfully upheld by the intellectual life of 
their nation; they applied freely in literature the then modern ideas, 
—the ideas of the Renaissance and the Reformation. A few years 
afterwards the great English middle class, the kernel of the nation, 
the class whose intelligent sympathy had upheld a Shakspeare, entered 
the prison of Puritanism, and had the key turned on its spirit there 
for two hundred years. He enlargeth a nation, says Job, and 
straiteneth it again. In the literary movement of the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, the signal attempt to apply freely the modern spirit 
was made in England by two members of the aristocratic class, Byron 
and Shelley. Aristocracies are, as such, naturally impenetrable by ideas ; 
but their individual members have a high courage and a turn for 
breaking bounds; and a man of genius, who is the born child of the 
idea, happening to be born in the aristocratic ranks, chafes against the 
obstacles which prevent him from freely developing it. But Byron 
and Shelley did not succeed in their attempt freely to apply the 
modern spirit in English literature; they could not succeed in it; the 
resistance to baffle them, the want of intelligent sympathy to guide and 
uphold them, were too great. Their literary creation, compared with 
the literary creation of Shakspeare and Spenser, compared with the 
literary creation of Goethe and Heine, is a failure. The best literary 
creation of that time in England proceeded from men who did not make 
the same bold attempt as Byron andShelley. What, in fact, was the career 
of the chief English men of letters, their contemporaries? The greatest 
of them, Wordsworth, retired (in Middle Age phrase) into a monas- 
tery. I mean, he plunged himself in the inward life, he voluntarily 
cut himself off from the modern spirit. Coleridge took to opium. 
Scott became the historiographer-royal of feudalism. Keats pas- 
sionately gave himself up to a sensuous genius, to his faculty for in- 
terpreting nature; and he died of consumption at twenty-five. Words- 
worth, Scott, and Keats have left admirable works; far more solid 
and complete works than those which Byron and Shelley have left. 
But their works have this defect ;—they do not belong to that which 
is the main current of the literature of modern epochs, they do not 
apply modern ideas to life; they constitute, therefore, ménor currents, 
and all other literary work of our day, however popular, which has the 
same defect, also constitutes but a minor current. Byron and Shelley 
will be long remembered, long after the inadequacy of their actual 
work is clearly recognised, for their passionate, their Titanic effort to 
flow in the main stream of modern literature; their names will be 
greater than their writings; stat magni nominis umbra.” 


It would be too strong to call the critique on Heine dis- 
appointing, yet we may say that its very excellence makes us 
wish there were more of it. Some of his best poetry is 
translated by Mr. Arnold into prose—into pure and beautiful 
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prose certainly; but still we thus lose the grace, the name- 
less charm, the divine light; and a writer who is himself a 
poet might, we think, have attempted a metrical rendering. 
Moreover, this paper, though, like all the rest, rich in subtle 
observation and suggestive thoughts, as an estimate of Heine 
is insufficient. We are told distinctly enough what he was, 
but we get no idea of what he did. We have no full picture 
of his life, of the influences which made him the strange and 
wild writer he was; we have not even an adequate description 
of his writings themselves, still less an estimate of his merits, 
or an explanation of his influence. English literature has yet 
to be enriched with a true and sufficient representation of that 
most remarkable man, who combined “the wit and ardent 
modern spirit of France, with the culture, the sentiment, the 
thought of Germany.” But to do this was no part of Mr. 
Arnold’s purpose ; so we rest with what he has given us well 
content. 
Our readers will readily forgive us if we recall to their recol- 

‘lection Pope’s picture of a model critic :— 
“‘ But where’s the man who counsel can bestow, 

Still pleased to teach, and yet not proud to know? 

Unbiass’d, or by favour, or by spite ; 

Not dully prepossessed, nor blindly right ; 

Though learn’d, well-bred ; and, though well-bred, sincere ; 

Modestly bold and humanly severe ; 

Who to a friend his faults can freely show, 

And gladly praise the merit of a foe ; 

Blest with a taste exact yet unconfined ; 

A knowledge both of books and human kind ; 

Generous converse ; a soul exempt from pride ; 

And love to praise, with reason on his side ?” 


Not a few of these qualities meet in Mr. Arnold. Certainly 
he has the taste, and the knowledge, the freedom from dull pre- 
possessions, the readiness to recognise merit, and is far above 
all bias from any personal motive whatever. But we are not 
quite so sure about the “soul exempt from pride,” or the 
“humanly severe.” Mr. Arnold, indeed, is very strong on the 
necessity for urbanity in criticism; and in his essay on the 
Influence of Academies, condemns more than one English critic 
for undue vehemence. But those who love justice rather than 
mercy, will gladly learn that, with Mr. Arnold as with Dr. New- 
man, urbanity does not by any means involve gentleness. It 
is not too much to say that the tone of his lectures on Homer was 
in some instances quite insulting; and how lasting is the pain 
inflicted by this polished venom, is shown by a letter addressed 
but the other day to the Dean of Canterbury by one of the least 
of the victims, the Rev. Ichabod Wright, in every line of which 
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wrath against Mr. Arnold is seen struggling with imperfect 
powers of expression. To show how evil of this sort begets 
evil, and how unbecoming and discreditable to literature are 
the results, we will quote a passage from Mr. Wright’s letter, 
where, finding prose fail him, he gives vent to his emotions in 
strains of sarcastic verse :— 

“Condemned by himself—refuted by himself—alas for his late ‘Io 
Triumphe,’ when visions of glory flitted across his soul, and exalted 
him in his rapt imagination to a throne inferior only to that of Homer 
himself! And you, Mr. Dean, will Iam sure, now that he lies, ‘ péyas 
peyadwort tavvcGeis,’ allow me once more to indulge my fancy in an 
imaginary soliloquy, reminding us of the reverses incident to humanity, 
from which even a Professor is not exempt. 

“ Alas! how my throne is tottering and shaking beneath me ! 
Methought I had slain all my foes,—Pope, Cowper, and Newman ; 
But ah! there they stand, like the ghosts of the children of Banquo ; 
And up from the ground, not the worse for my dagger, again springs 
To haunt me, that wretch Wright, who dares now to beard and defy 

me,— 

Exulting that I, the guardian and friend of the Muses, 

Have penned lines so vile, that even the Times who befriends me, 

Is beggared to scan them, and bids me go back to my Gradus. 

O cursed Hexameters—ye, upon whom I once counted 

To wake up immortal, wnique Translator of Homer, 

I would ye had never been cherished and nursed in my bosom ! 

Ye vipers, ye sting me! Disgraced is the chair that I sit in; 

And Oxford laments that her Muses have lost their protector.” 

True, in his last words on Homer, Mr. Arnold expressed re- 
gret that his “ vivacities of expression” should have offended 
Mr. Newman; and in the preface to this volume he expresses a 
similar regret with regard to Mr. Wright. But no apologies 
can atone for these so-called “vivacities.” A tardy and half- 
contemptuous expression of regret can never do away with a 
rankling sense of insult. An injury may be forgiven; but 
an insult gives a feeling of degradation which, until it is re- 
venged, makes forgiveness impossible. In truth, Mr. Arnold’s 
love for “ vivacity” is extreme. On this score he defends 
Mr. Disraeli’s late speech at Oxford—that wonderful specimen 
of the tone of Pharisee and the spirit of the Sadducee, com- 
bined with the grossest clap-trap of modern Philistinism,— 
and is almost indignant that any one should condemn the 
notorious outburst against “nebulous professors, who, if they 
could only succeed in obtaining a perpetual study of their writ- 
ings, would go far to realize that eternity of punishment which 
they object to,” or express surprise at the taste of the Bishop of 
Oxford and his clergy, who welcomed the clever and unworthy 
sheer with “continued laughter ;” nay, on the assumption that 
Mr. Maurice was alluded to, he “cannot doubt that Mr. Maurice 
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himself, full of culture and urbanity as he is, would be the first 
to pronounce it a very smart saying, and to laugh at it good- 
humouredly.” As if Mr. Maurice’s good-nature was to be the 
measure of Mr. Disraeli’s impertinence. As if such outrages 
upon the amenity of literature, to say nothing of the courtesies 
in use among gentlemen, were not the utterest Philistinism ; 
as if urbanity consisted only in the avoidance of vehemence, 
but gave all allowance to cruel and contemptuous insolence. 
Foppery of this sort only makes the man who indulges in it 
ridiculous—a consideration which may have more weight with 
Mr. Arnold than graver remonstrances. 

It is but fair, however, to add that, with the exception of the 
Preface, the tone of this book presents a pleasant contrast to the 
tone of the “ Lectures”—though the manner in which Mr. King- 
lake is disposed of shows how an aggravated case of Philistinism 
must be treated ; “on the breast of the huge Mississippi of false- 
hood called history, a foam-bell more or less is of no consequence.” 

Nor do we quite recognise as a leading characteristic in Mr. 

Arnold that he is “ modestly bold,” though herein also he im- 
proves with age and experience. Formerly his arrogance 
astonished even the Saturday Review; now, however, while 
far from observing the precept to “speak, though sure, with 
seeming diffidence,” he offends less than he did. We wish we 
could add that a similar improvement is observable in another 
of Mr. Arnold’s faults—the fault of affectation. This is a fault 
very prevalent among us now; and it is one peculiarly unbe- 
coming in a critic who aims at recalling our literature to some 
perception of classic purity and dignity. Can anything be 
worse than the affectation of the following passage from the 
Preface—combined, too, with a straining after humour which 
is very dismal :— 


“But there is the coming east wind! there is the tone of the future! 
—I hope it is grave enough for even the Guardian ;—the earnest, 
prosaic, practical, austerely literal future! Yes, the world will soon 
be the Philistines’; and then, with every voice, not of thunder, 
silenced, and the whole earth filled and ennobled every morning by 
the magnificent roaring of the young lions of the Daily Telegraph, we 
shall all yawn in one another’s faces with the dismallest, the most 
unimpeachable gravity. No more vivacity then! my hexameters, and 
dogmatism, and scoffs at the Divorce Court, will all have been put 
down; I shall be quite crest-fallen. But does Mr. Wright imagine 
that there will be any more place, in that world, for his heroic blank 
verse Homer than for my paradoxes? If he does, he deceives him- 
self, and knows little of the Palatine Library of the future. A plain 
edifice, like the British College of Health enlarged : inside, a light, 
bleak room, with a few statues; Dagon in the centre, with our English 
Caabah, or Palladium of enlightenment, the hare’s stomach; around, 
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a few leading friends of humanity or fathers of British philosophy ;— 
Goliath, the great Bentham, Presbyter Anglicanus, our intellectual 
deliverer Mr. James Clay, and . . . yes! with the embarrassed air of 
a late convert, the Editor of the Saturday Review. Many a shrewd 
nip has he in old days given to the Philistines, this editor; many a 
bad half-hour has he made them pass; but in his old age he has 
mended his courses, and declares that his heart has always been in the 
right place, and that he is at bottom, however appearances may have 
been against him, staunch for Goliath and ‘ the most logics! nation in 
the whole world.’ Then, for the book-shelves. There will be found 
on them a monograph by Mr. Lowe on the literature of the ancient 
Scythians, to revenge them for the iniquitous neglect with which the 
Greeks treated them ; there will be Demosthenes, because he was like 
Mr. Spurgeon: but, else, from all the lumber of antiquity they will be 
free. Everything they contain will be modern, intelligible, improving ; 
Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues, Old Humphrey, Bentham’s Deontology, 
Little Dorrit, Mangnall’s Questions, The Wide Wide World, D’ Iffanger’s 
Speeches, Beecher’s Sermons ;—a library, in short, the fruit of a happy 
marriage between the profound philosophic reflection of Mr. Clay, and 
the healthy natural taste of Inspector Tanner.” 


One form of affectation, frequent with Mr. Arnold, is spe- 
cially objectionable, we mean the inappropriate use of scriptural 
phraseology. Thus he took as the motto for his “ Last words,” 
multi, qui persequuntur me, et tribulant me; a testimoniis non 
declinavi ; to those who laugh at the grand style, he “ repeats, 
with compassionate sorrow, the Gospel words, ‘ Ye shall die in 
your sins ; ” and he illustrates the uncertainty of literary suc- 
cess by quoting, “ many are called, but few are chosen.” We 
assure Mr. Arnold that this sort of thing cannot fail to offend ; 
and, perhaps, he will be not less moved by the consideration 
that people will probably accuse him of having caught the 
trick of it from Mr. Carlyle, though certainly Mr. Carlyle is 
never so distasteful in his allusions. 

We confess that even Mr. Arnold’s egotism and arrogance has 
for our minds we know not what curious charm ; but we cannot 
feel assured that other readers will feel the same ; and we there- 
fore regret these and such-like blemishes, exactly in propor- 
tion as we estimate highly the services which a writer like Mr. 
Arnold is capable of rendering to English literature. As we 
ventured to tell him when commenting ¢ on his Lectures, a censor 
so outspoken, and who judges by so high a standard, is sure to 
provoke bitter opposition. Many will ‘be impatient of his cul- 
tivated criticism. Many will be abashed by his usual good 
Sense and moderation. He, more than most men, should be 
careful to afford no vantage-ground of attack to his enemies, 
to show no weakness which his friends will find it hard to 
defend. He owes this not only to his own reputation, he owes 
it also to the hopes of doing good to literature, which he is 
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justly entitled to entertain. Why should he give occasion for 
triumph to the sons of the Philistines ? 

What, then, are these hopes? or, in other words, what bene- 
fits can be expected to come from sound criticism? Mr. Arnold, 
as we have seen, claims for it high and useful functions, as the 
servant and pioneer of the creative faculty, discovering, or at 
least rousing into activity the ideas with which that faculty 
must work. Besides this, and below this, it exercises a more 
direct influence— a corrective influence. And this it does on the 
general public as well as on writers; with the former, insisting 
on correctness of opinion, with the latter, on correctness of pro- 
duction. “In France,” says M. Sainte-Beuve, as quoted by 
Mr. Arnold, “the first consideration for us is not whether we 
are amused or pleased by a work of art or mind, nor is it 
whether we are touched by it. What we seek above all to 
learn is, whether we were right in being amused with it, and in 
applauding it, and in being moved by it ?” Mr. Arnold may well 
call these words “ remarkable ;” they throw a flood of light over 
the whole doctrine of criticism. How clearly they expose the 
mere folly of what we hear every day around us with regard to 
works of art of all kinds—“ It may not be very good, but I like 
it:” the people who thus speak, seeming to think that their 
unreasoning caprices are criticism, never dreaming that if a 
thing is not good, they should strive not to like it,—that they 
are bound, had they any intellectual conscience, first to ascer- 
tain whether a work of art zs good or not, and that liking or 
disliking should follow the results of that endeavour, not pre- 
cede or be independent of it. No one who studied the French 
pictures in the Exhibition of 1861 will dispute the truth of 
M. Sainte-Beuve’s words. For sucha study must have satisfied 
any one that Frenchmen can with truth claim for their artists a 
pre-eminence in good taste, and such pre-eminence can only be 
attained by those who approach these matters in the spirit which 
the great critic ascribes to his countrymen. To seek above all to 
see whether we are right in being amused or moved ; if this rule 
could be impressed on the public, what an advance would be 
made, from what blunders would art and literature be pre- 
served! We should no longer have people lauding the common- 
place of Trollope as an artistic representation of life, or mis- 
taking for humour that gross caricature by which Mr. Dickens 
is pulling down his reputation ; or, in a different style of art, 
letting foolish weakness rise in the heart and gather to the eyes 
—over deathbeds according to the popular novel, or before such 
pictures as Mr. O’Neil’s “ Eastward Ho!:” they would feel 
rather that they were wrong in allowing their feelings to be 
stirred by unreality and false taste, that it was their duty to 
resist any such clap-trap appeals to sources of deep and real 
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emotion. And so these sources of emotion would be opened to 
us more freely ; and, in the intellectual as in the moral world, 
seeking what is right only, we should find most surely the 
highest pleasure and the truest beauty. 

- On writers, again, it is the function of criticism to impress 
moderation—sanity both in thought and expression. It is as 
an aid to criticism in discharging this function that Mr. Arnold 
thinks an academy would be of value—at once supplying a 
standard of judgment and forming a court of appeal. We think 
he overrates the utility of such an institution. It might, and 
probably would do something for the form, but we cannot share 
Mr. Arnold’s expectations of what it would do for the matter of 
our literature. We can see how it might cure “notes of pro- 
vincialism ” in expression ; but how could it affect notes of pro- 
vincialism arising from poverty of thought? An academy 
might have had power to chasten the style of Burke, but we 
doubt if it could ever have made a profound moralist of Addi- 
son. At all events, English criticism must be content to labour 
without such aid. And the work to be done, at least in our 
day, is mainly a work of correction. Hence the common re- 
mark, that it is the duty of the critic to welcome merit rather 
than discover faults, is not true. Ben Jonson puts it: “Some 
do say critics are a kind of tinkers, that make more faults than 
they mend ordinarily.” Now, of course, criticism must not 
make faults, but we maintain that its first duty is to detect and 
expose them. The truth is, that the above remark applies only 
to the productions of the highest genius. In everything below 
this there are errors which cannot be left unchecked, or still 
worse, included in a gush of undiscriminating praise, if sound 
literature is to be fostered, prejudices and bad taste abated. 
To the duty of labouring for this end, the pleasure of praising 
must always be postponed; and, as has been said more than 
once already, that duty was never more incumbent on the critic 
than at the present day. Eccentricities, false estimates, and 
every sort of extravagance in style are rife among us. The 
common limitation of the word “art” to painting exclusively, 
is itself a sign, if any sign were needed, of how utterly inartistic 
our literature is. In such a state of matters unjust censure is 
as nothing; real merit will struggle through: but the critic 
who praises carelessly, recklessly, is guilty of a grievous offence 
against the true interests of literature. 

Of our eccentricities Mr. Arnold gives some examples, show- 
ing how they strike the minds of French critics. The examples 
he selects are the Jashar of the late Mr. Donaldson, and Mr. 
Forster's Life of Mahomet. It may be that both Mr. Donald- 
son and Mr. Forster have been guilty of extravagance, yet it 
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would have been well had Mr. Arnold selected more eminent 
offenders. In literary, as in political rebellions, the great 
leaders should be first left for punishment. Nor are there 
wanting men of mark who have sinned grievously against 
literary law. Mr. Carlyle, during the latter portion of his 
career, has impaired his reputation, and diminished his in- 
fluence, by plunging into every sort of eccentricity both of 
thought and style. And a man, even more prominently before 
the public than Mr. Carlyle, has wandered into extravagancies 
yet wilder, and that on one of Mr. Arnold’s favourite subjects. 
It seems to us very unaccountable that, in his lectures on 
Homer, Mr. Arnold should have passed without notice the un- 
controlled eccentricities of Mr. Gladstone, and the amazing 
meanings which he tortured from the poet. And this is not only 
unaccountable, but much to be regretted. The reception given 
to Mr. Gladstone’s bulky volumes might be cited as one of the 
strongest instances of the insutficiency of English criticism. 
Every newspaper and periodical in the country, except, if our 
’ memory serve us right, the Zimes and the Scotsman, joined in 
the chorus of unreasoning and exaggerated praise. Especially 
no depths of prostration could be too deep for the Saturday 
Review. Now Mr. Gladstone violated every law which Mr. 
Arnold regards. His book showed neither moderation nor 
sanity, nor even good taste—as in the famous comparison of 
Minerva to the electric telegraph. It is against such a parrot- 
cry as this that Mr. Arnold’s testimony would be of especial 
value. Such a critic as he is renders his fitting service not in 
holding up small men to ridicule, but in exposing the errors 
of great men. But though we cannot quite forgive him for 
not having shown Mr. Gladstone’s Homer in its true light, he 
yet deserves some praise for having in this preface at least in- 
dicated, for the first time, so far as we know, the truth as re- 
gards Lord Derby’s Homer: “I admire its freshness, its man- 
liness, its simplicity ; although, perhaps, if one looks for the 
charm of Homer, for his play of a divine light, ... Professor 
Pepper must go on, I cannot.” 

In the work of resisting false estimates, criticism will find plenty 
of occupation in Scotland. Partly from our noisy nationality, 
partly from the want of general cultivation, and the consequent 
absence of good taste, this fault is very prevalent among us. 
Indeed, Scotland at the present day, fallen from her high literary 
estate, is in many respects, in her narrowness, in her inaccessibi- 
lity to great ideas, in her vehement self-assertion, a very Philistia. 
But at all times Scotchmen have been given to over-estimate and 
over-praise Scotchmen in a manner which works much evil. In 
the lowest point of view, this does no~lasting good to the 
praised themselves, fer other tribunals are less partial, nay, may 
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be led into excess of severity by this excess of praise ; while, in 
any other point of view, it does direct harm, hindering real 
advancement, obscuring both from ourselves and from others the 
knowledge of the truth. Thus we find the late Francis Horner, 
a sedate man of a well-balanced mind, placing Dugald Stewart 
on a level with “the first of those who know,” and predicting 
that his “ writings will live as long as those of Cicero and Plato, 
and will go down to distant times with their works.” Here we 
have a “note of provincialism” which jars upon us rudely. 
Thus to class Cicero with Plato in the same rank as philoso- 
phers shows a culpable carelessness almost amounting to indif- 
ference to truth ; but to set Dugald Stewart there also, is to treat 
the critical spirit as altogether a thing of naught, and, though 
this is a less matter, to run the risk of depriving him of the 
reputation which is justly his. Again, Lord Jeffrey—for it is 
better in such a matter as this to take examples from the past 
—-was beyond doubt an accomplished man, and a brilliant 
writer. But if we compare him with such a critic as M. Sainte- 
Beuve, or if we read Mr. Arnold’s comparison of him with 
Joubert, we can hardly fail to see that it would be more becom- 
ing if the terms in which his merits are often extolled among 
us were to suffer some abatement. 

The third tendency which it is the appointed duty of criticism 
to resist, namely, fine writing, is also a peculiarly northern vice. 
It is a tendency at present extending itself, like some pestilent 
weed, over all English literature: a writer on this subject in the 
Cornhill* could select his “samples of fine English” not only 
from Tupper and Reynolds’ Miscellany, but also from the Times, 
the Literary Gazette, and the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews ! 
But in Scotland the vice is almost universal. It is to be found 
in our books and our newspapers, it is rampant in our pulpit, 
it intrudes, when opportunity offers, even upon the dignity of 
our bench. Were the writer in the Cornhill to set about collect- 
ing a few “samples” of fine Scotch, he might produce an amusing 
and most astonishing paper. This may be partly ascribed to 
the popularity of writers like the late Professor Wilson, a 
man of undoubted genius, but of a wild and unregulated genius, 
and in whose writings the influence of severe cultivation is 
hardly ever to be traced-——an unfortunate popularity, in that 
it has led weaker men to imitate what is not susceptible, nor, 
indeed, deserving of imitation. These admiring mimics have 
caught the faults only of the original—in the well-known words 
of Johnson, they have “the nodosities of the oak, without its 
strength ; the contortions of the Sibyl without her inspiration.” 
But the main source of this vice, as of the former, is the want, 


1 Vol. iii. p. 205. 
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so general and unhappily so increasing, of a familiarity with 
the best models, especially of those which antiquity has left us, 
And this leads us to an objection occasionally urged against 
Mr. Arnold’s critical point of view. He is sometimes spoken 
of as an upholder of the classical as opposed to the Romantic 
style, and in a sense he is so. Thus he cannot yield to the 
dogma frequently announced now-a-days, that “the poet who 
would really fix the public attention must leave the exhausted 
past, and draw his subjects from matters of present import, and 
therefore both of interest and novelty.” He believes, on the 
contrary, that the best materials for poetry are to be found not 
in situations and incidents in themselves mean and disagree- 
able, however they may be elevated by the power of the imagina- 
tion, but rather in events and ideas in themselves grand and 
beautiful, possessing an immediate dignity and interest, ir- 
respective of the force of association; and, so far, he holds 
with the classicists. He believes, further, that distance from 
ourselves, either in time or idea, tends to bestow this im- 
- mediate dignity and interest, while nearness to ourselves 
tends to take it away. Poetry, according to his idea, should 
approach, as with the most classic of the great poets it did 
approach, to sculpture, at once in natural beauty of subject, and 
in perfection of form. Yet he is far from confining poetry to 
classical themes in the strict sense of the word. He does not 
so limit his own choice. Most of his largest poems come from 
very different sourees—from Northern mythology, from Eastern 
legend, from the cycle of Arthurian romance. His view, in short, 
is, that all noble subjects are fitting for poetry, only that the 
more distant the subject the more likely it is to possess this 
element of nobility, not having been exposed to the vulgarizing 
influences of familiarity. In this point of view Macbeth becomes 
as classical as Agamemnon—the Weird Sisters, “ withered and 
wild in their attire,” as classical as the awful Eumenides—Una, 
with her lion, as classical as Antigone or Electra. We believe 
Mr. Arnold to be right in his theory. Despite such successes 
as those of Wordsworth or of Tennyson, we suspect that what 
is so glibly called “ the poetry of every-day life,” will generally 
prove a very sorry affair. The poet is indeed, as is often said, 
the interpreter of his age, but he is so indirectly, by allusion, by 
general tone, by his point of view, not directly by depicting the 
common life of people round about him. No great poet has 
done this—not even Shakspeare, the most universal of all. Not 
in this way have the highest peaks of Helicon been scaled. 
Aspects of life so different from those familiar to us as to seem 
of another world—or, it may be, other worlds altogether, crea- 
tions of imagination or of faith; such are the fit and chosen 
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materials of the highest poetry. Seeing that the “poetry of 
every-day life theory” has found a supporter so acute as the 
late Mr. Brimley in his essay on Tennyson, we are glad to find 
it opposed by Mr. Arnold. 

But while it would be incorrect to call Mr. Arnold a disciple 
of the classic style, as the expression is employed by Schlegel, 
no man can have a truer appreciation of classical literature, or 
value a familiarity with it more highly. Men, he says, who 
often enjoy commerce with the ancients, seem to him “ like per- 
sons who have had a very weighty and impressive experience, 
they are more truly than others, under the empire of facts, and 
more independent of the language current among those with 
whom they live.” Now, no one can reproach Mr. Arnold with 
admiring the ancient beyond due measure, because of ignorance 
of modern literature. He but adds another to the many in- 
stances which show that it is the most accomplished and most 
cultivated men who most value the cultivation of antiquity. It 
is the want of this cultivation more than any other cause, which 
fosters, especially among us Scotch, those sins of eccentricity, 
and over-estimates, and fine writing, on which we have al- 
ready remarked. Criticism can do much to restrain these 
things, but the discipline which the study of the classics 
gives cau do far more; nay, without such discipline we may 
not hope for any such criticism. It is very idle to quote 
Shakspeare with his “little Latin and less Greek;” we are 
speaking now of ordinary mortals, of men who write from intel- 
ligence and understanding, not of the divine sons of genius. 
It is impossible, within this range, to rate too highly the impor- 
tance of a knowledge of the classics as a regulating and corrective 
influence. Here we can cite in our favour a witness whose 
testimony ean never be otherwise than acceptable, and who cer- 
tainly had no love for Latin and Greek in excess, Sydney 
Smith :—-“ Whatever, therefore, our conjectures may be, we 
cannot be so sure that the best modern writers can afford us as 
good models as the ancients : the moderns have been well taught 
by their masters; but the time is hardly yet come when the 
lecessity for such instruction no longer exists.” It is a thing 
of some moment just at present, that the value of the ancient 
writers should have found so powerful an advocate as Mr. Arnold 
—a man eminently qualified to form an opinion on the matter, 
and not less capable of upholding it. 

This subject naturally leads the mind to Oxford, on which 
nothing has ever been written more beautiful than the following 
passage—in itself no unfavourable example of the grace of Mr. 
Arnold’s style :— 


“No; we are all seekers still: seekers often make mistakes, and I 
Wish mine to redound to my own discredit only, and not to touch 
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Oxford. Beautiful city! so venerable, so lovely, so unravaged by the 
fierce intellectual life of our century, so serene ! 
‘ There are our young barbarians, all at play.’ 

And yet, steeped in sentiment as she lies, spreading her garmenis to 
the moonlight, and whispering from her towers the last enchantments 
of the Middle Age, who will deny that Oxford, by her ineffable charm, 
keeps ever calling us near to the true goal of all of us, to the ideal, to 
perfection,—to beauty, in a word, which is only truth seen from 
another side ?—nearer, perhaps, than all the science of Tubingen. 
Adorable dreamer, whose heart has been so romantic! who hast given 
thyself so prodigally, given thyself to sides and to heroes not mine, 
only never to the Philistines! home of lost causes, and forsaken be- 
liefs, and unpopular names, and impossible loyalties! What example 
could ever so inspire us to keep down the Philistine in ourselves, what 
teacher could ever so save us from that bondage to which we are all 
prone, that bondage which Goethe, in those incomparable lines on the 
death of Schiller, makes it his friend’s highest praise (and nobly did 
Schiller deserve the praise) to have left miles out of sight behind him ; 
—the bondage of was uns alle baindigt, Das cemetne? She will for- 
give me, even if I have unwittingly drawn upon her a shot or two aimed 
at her unworthy son; for she is generous, and the cause in which I 
fight is, after all, hers. Apparitions of a day, what is our puny war- 
fare against the Philistines, compared with the warfare which this 
Queen of Romance has been waging against them for centuries, and 
will wage after we are gone?” 


Readers who have accompanied us thus far do not need to be 
told that, in our judgment, Mr. Arnold’s little volume is a work 
at once of sterling merit and of great value. That he may be, 
as indeed we believe him to be, wrong in many of his practical 
results —such as his admiration for academies, and his choice of 
English hexameters as a vehicle for rendering Homer—is a 
thing of no realmoment. The virtue of his teaching consists in 
the excellence of the standard he sets up, and in the soundness 
of the principles he applies. The more widely he is read, the 
greater the influence he obtains, the brighter the prospects 
of our literature. And it is because of this high estimate 
of Mr. Arnold’s labours that we have dwelt more fully on 
those points where we differ from him than on those where 
we agree with or yield to him; and, would that we were not 
forced to add, that it is also because of this estimate that we 
regret deeply the foppery, the arrogance, the affectation which 
marred. the beauty of the lectures on Homer, which, in the pre- 
face to these essays, moves a sorrowful laughter, and which 
appears rarely indeed, yet too often, disfiguring the essays them- 
selves, lingering like a subtle poison. With these weaknesses 
Mr. Arnold has done, and yet will do, much; but, without them, 
how much more! Admiring him as we do, we can forgive 
him; but how can he forgive himself ? 
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Art. VII1—The Holy Roman Empire. By James Bryce, B.A. 
Oxford, 1864. 


IT may seem a hard saying, but it is one which the facts 
fully bear out, that hardly one student in ten of medieval 
history really grasps that one key to the whole subject without 
which medizval history is simply an unintelligible chaos. That 
key is no other than the continued existence of the Roman 
Empire. As long as people are taught to believe that the 
Empire came to an end in the year 476, a true understanding of 
the next thousand years becomes utterly impossible. No man 
can understand either the politics or the literature of that 
whole period, unless he constantly bears in mind that, in 
the ideas of the men of those days, the Roman Empire, the 
Empire of Augustus, Constantine, and Justinian, was not a 
thing of the past but a thing of the present. Without grasping 
the medieval theory of the Empire, it is impossible fully to 
grasp the. theory and the career of the Papacy. Without 
understanding the position of the Empire, it is impossible 
rightly to understand the origin and development of the various 
European States. Without such an understanding, the history 
of the nations which clave to the Empire, and the history 
of the nations which fell asunder from it, are alike certain to 
be misconceived. Unless viewed in the light of the Imperial 
theory, the whole history of Germany, Italy, and Burgundy 
becomes an inexplicable riddle. The struggle of Hildebrand-and 
Henry loses half its meaning, the whole position of the Swabian 
Emperors becomes an insoluble puzzle, the most elaborate prose 
and the most impassioned verse of Dante sinks into purposeless 
gibberish, if we do not fully realize that, in the mind of all 
contemporary Europe, the Hohenstaufen were the direct and 
lawful successors of the Juliii How Germany, once the most 
united state of Western Europe, gradually changed from a com- 
pact and vigorous kingdom into one of the laxest of confedera- 
tions, can never be understood unless we trace how the German 
kingdom was crushed and broken to pieces beneath the weight 
of the loftier diadem which rested on the brow of its kings. 
Those misrepresentations of all European history with which 
French historians and French politicians are apt to deceive the 
unwary can never be fully exposed, except by a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the true position and true nationality of those 
Teutonic Kings and Cesars, whom the Gaul is so apt to look 
upon as his countrymen and not as his masters. The relations 
between Eastern and Western Europe can never be taken in, 
unless we fully realize the true nature of those rival Empires, 
each of which asserted and believed itself to be the one true 
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and lawful possessor of the heritage of ancient Rome. We see 
our way but feebly through the long struggle between the East 
and the West, between Christendom and Islam, unless we fully 
grasp the position of the Czesar, the chief of Christendom, and 
the Caliph, the chief of Islam; unless we see, in the complex inter- 
penetration of the divided Empire and the divided Caliphate, at 
once what the theory of Christian and of Moslem was, and how 
utterly those theories failed to be carried out in all their fulness. 
In a word, as we began by saying, the history of the Empire is 
the key to the whole history of medieval Europe, and it is a key 
which as yet is found in far fewer hands than it ought to be. 

The immediate cause of the failure of most historical students 
to realize the paramount importance of the Imperial history, is 
of course to be found in the fact that hardly any of the books 
from which students draw their knowledge give to the history 
of the Empire its proper prominence. This is indeed little 
more than a truism. The question is, how it comes to pass that 
even able and well-informed writers have failed to bring forward 
‘this most important portion of history as it should be brought 
forward. The causes, we think, are tolerably obvious. 

First, our own national history has been less affected by the 
history of the Empire than that of any other European country. 
Britain, Spain, and Sweden, in their insular and peninsular 
positions, were the parts of Europe over which the Imperial 
influence was slightest, and of the three, that influence was 
even slighter over Britain than it was over Spain, and hardly 
greater than it was over Sweden. Of direct connexion with 
the Empire, England had very little, and Scotland still less, 
The external history of England does indeed ever and anon 
touch the history of the Empire, in the way in which the history 
of every European state must ever and anon touch the history of 
every other state. Once or twice in a century we come across 
an Emperor as a friend or as an enemy, in one case as a possible 
suzerain. As England supplied the spiritual Rome with a 
single Pope, so she supplied the temporal Rome with a single 
King, a King who never visited his capital or received the crown 
and title of Augustus. But the whole internal history of 
England, and the greater part of its external history, went on 
pretty much as if there had been no Holy Roman Empire at 
all. Our one moment of most intimate connexion with the 
Empire brings out most fully how slight, compared with that 
of other nations, our usual connexion with the Empire was. 
Every reader of English history knows the name of Richard, 
Earl of Cornwall and King of the Romans, and knows the part 
which he played in the internal politics of England. But very 
few readers, and we suspect by no means all writers, of English 
history seem to have any clear notion what a King of the 
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Romans was. On Scotland indeed the Roman Empire has had, 
in one way, a most important internal influence, through the 
authority which Scottish lawyers, in such marked contrast to 
those of England, have for so longa time attached to the Roman 
law. But this is simply because Scottish lawyers or law- 
givers chose it to be so; on the actual events of Scottish history, 
external and internal, the Empire and its rulers have had even 
less influence than they have had on those of England. As, 
then, our own national history can be written and understood with 
very little reference to the Holy Roman Empire, British readers 
lie under a strong temptation to undervalue the importance of 
the Holy Roman Empire in the general history of the world. 

Secondly, When British readers get beyond the limits of their 
own island, not only is their attention not commonly drawn to 
the history of the Empire, but it is commonly drawn to a history 
which is actually antagonistic to the history of the Empire. 
France, so long the rival of England, and for that cause so long 
the ally of Scotland, is the country with which, next to their own, 
most British readers are most familiar. Now it is certain that no 
one who learns French history at the hands of Frenchmen can 
ever understand the history of the Empire aright. The whole 
history of France, strictly so called, the history of the Parisian 
kings, has been for six hundred years one long tale of aggran- 
dizement at the expense of the Empire. From the annexation 
of Lyons to the annexation of Savoy, all have been acts of one 
great drama, a drama of which the devastation of the Palati- 
nate, the seizure of Strassburg in time of peace, the tyranny of 
the first Buonaparte over the whole German nation, are familia 
and characteristic incidents. French history consists mainly of 
a record of wrongs inflicted on the later and feebler Empire, 
prefaced by a cool appropriation of the glories of the Empire in 
the days of its early greatness. In official and popular French 
belief, two great German dynasties, who held modern France as 
a subject province, are conveniently converted into national 
Frenchmen. The greatest of German Kings, the first of German 
Czsars, Charles, the Lord of Rome and Aachen, is strangely 
turned about into a French Emperor of the West, the precursor 
of either Buonaparte. The ancient landmarks of European 
geography are wiped out, the names of the most famous Euro- 
pean cities are mutilated or barbarized, in order to throw some 
colour of right and antiquity over the results of six hundred 
years of intrigue and violence. French history, as it is com- 
monly presented to Englishmen, exists only through a systematic 
misrepresentation of Imperial history. Till all French influences 
are wholly cast aside and trampled under foot, the true history 
of the Holy Roman Empire can never be understood. 
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Thirdly, It seems not unlikely that the righteous and gene- 
rous sympathy which we all feel towards regenerate Italy has 
tended somewhat to obscure the true character of the Empire. 
So many Austrian Archdukes were elected Kings of Germany 
and Emperors of the Romans, that people have gradually come to 
identify the House of Austria and the Roman Empire. Nothing 
is more common than to see the title of “ Emperor of Austria,” 
the most monstrous invention of modern diplomacy, carried 
back into the last century, and even earlier. Even Sir Walter 
Scott in some of his novels, Anne of Geierstein for instance, 
seems to have had great difficulty in triumphing over a notion 
that every Emperor must have been Duke of Austria, and that 
every Duke of Austria must have been Emperor. We have 
seen Frederick Barbarossa set down as an Austrian because he 
was an Emperor; we have seen the Leopold of Morgarten and 
the Leopold of Sempach exalted into Emperors because they 
were Austrians. People thus learn to identify two things, than 
which no two can be more unlike, and to look on the ancient 
reality with the eyes with which they rightly look on the 
modern counterfeit. The dislike which every generous mind 
feels towards the oppressors of modern Italy is thus transferred 
to that earlier Empire which, always in theory and often in 
practice, was as much Italian as German. As Charles the Great 
becomes the forerunner of Buonaparte, so Frederick the beloved 
of Lodi, and Frederick the native King of Palermo, and Otto, 
the dream of whose short life was to reign as a true Roman 
Cesar in the Eternal City, all are popularly looked upon as 
forerunners of Francis Joseph, perhaps of Philip the Second! 
The Austrian delusion, no less than the French delusion, must 
be utterly cast aside by every one who would understand what 
Charles and Otto and Henry and Frederick really were. 

Lastly, Even among those who better know the facts of the case, 
and who better understand the leading idea of the medieval 
Empire, there is a certain tendency to underrate the importance 
of the Imperial history, on the ground that the medieval Em- 
pire was throughout an unreality, if not an imposture. We 
fully admit the utter unreality of the position of Francis the 
Second, Emperor-Elect of the Romans, King of Germany and 
Jerusalem ; we fully admit that Charles the Great himself was 
not a Roman Emperor in exactly the same sense as Vespasian 
or Trajan. We may freely grant that the Imperial idea was 
never fully carried out, and that it was by no means for the 
interest of the world that it should be carried out. We may 

1 We have seen in a popular work, the words “ The Emperor Philip the 


Second.” The reasoning is irresistible: Philip’s father was an Emperor ; 
how could Philip himself fail to be an Emperor too? 
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wonder at the belief of the ages which held, as undoubted and 
eternal truths, first, that it was a matter of right that there 
should be an universal monarch of the world; secondly, that 
that universal monarchy belonged, no less of eternal right, to 
the Roman Emperor, the successor.of Augustus ; and, thirdly, 
that the German King, the choice of the German Electors, was 
the undoubted Roman Cesar, and therefore, of eternal right, 
Lord of the World. This belief seems to us very strange, but 
it was the belief of Dante. We rejoice that this scheme of 
universal dominion was never practically carried out ; we pride 
ourselves that our own island, at least, was always exempted from 
the sway of the universal sovereign. But all this should not 
lead us at all to underrate the paramount importance of the 
Imperial idea. A belief may be false, absurd, unreal, mis- 
chievous, as we please ; but this in no way touches the historical 
importance of such belief. Christians believe that the leading 
idea of Mohammedanism is a grievous error ; Protestants believe 
that the leading idea of the Papacy i is a ariev ous error; but no 
one argues that either Mohammedanism or the Papacy has 
therefore been without influence on the fate of the world, or that 
any historical student can safely neglect the history of one or 
the other, merely because he looks on them as erroneous beliefs. 
In fact, the deadlier the error the more important are the re- 
sults of an error which is accepted by large masses of men. It 
may be very wrong to believe that Mohammed was the Prophet 
of God; but the fact that millions of men have so believed has 
changed the destinies of a large portion of the world. It may 
be very wrong to believe that St. Peter was the Prince of the 
Apostles, and that the Bishop of Rome is St. Peter’s successor, 
but the fact that millions of men have so believed and do so 
believe, has affected the course of all European history and 
politics down to this day. In these cases no one attempts to deny 
the importance of the facts; no one holds that either Moham- 
medan or Papal history can safely be neglected. So it should be 
with the history of the medizval Empire. The Imperial idea 
may have been unreal, absurd, mischievous ; but it is not there- 
fore the less important. Men did believe in it; perhaps they 
were wrong to believe in it; but the fact that they did believe 
in it affected the whole history of the world for many ages. It 
may have been foolish to believe that the German King was 
necessarily Roman Emperor, and that the Roman Emperor was 
necessarily Lord of the World. But men did believe it ; and 
the fact of their believing it changed the whole face of Europe. 

It might have been much wiser if the German Kings had been 
content to be real German Kings, and had not striven after the 
shadowy majesty of Roman Emperors. But, as a matter of fact, 
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they did so act; it was not in human nature for men in 
their position to act otherwise ; and the fact that they did so 
act entailed the most important consequences upon their own 
and upon every neighbouring realm. If the history of the Em- 
pire is to be set down purely as the history of error and folly, 
it should be remembered that the history of error and folly forms 
by far the largest part of the history of mankind. 

Now we are far from admitting that the history of the Empire 
is purely a part of the history of human folly, though we may 
be obliged to admit that it is a part of the history of human 
error. The idea of the Empire, the idea of an universal Chris- 
tian monarchy, not interfering with the local independence of 
particular kingdoms and commonwealths, but placing Cesar 
Augustus, the chosen and anointed chief of Christendom, as the 
common guide and father of all—such an idea is as noble and 
captivating as it is impracticable. Itis an idea which has com- 
mended itself to some of the noblest spirits that the world has 
seen. It was the idea for which Fredericic struggled with far 
from a merely selfish aim. It was the idea to which the early 
revivers of scientific jurisprudence clung as to the one founda- 
tion of order and legal government throughout the world. It 
was the great principle which acted as the guiding spirit of the 
prose, the verse, and the life of Dante. To men of that time, 
living amid the perpetual strife of small principalities and com- 
monwealths, the vision of an universal empire of law and right 
shone with an alluring brightness, which we, accustomed to a 
system of national governments and international relations, can 
hardly understand. But be the worth of the idea what it may, 
its practical influence on the history of Christendom can hardly 
be overrated. The Empire may have been a shadow, but it was 
a shadow to which men were for ages ready to devote their 
thoughts, their pens, and their swords. The results were none 
the less practical because the object was unattainable. We re- 
peat that, without a full understanding of the medizval concep- 
tion of the Empire, without a full grasp of the way in which 
that conception influenced men’s minds and actions from the 
eighth century to the fourteenth, the greater and more important 
part of medieval history remains an insoluble riddle. 


Knowing then, as we do, the unspeakable importance of right 
views of the Empire to a true understanding of medizval his- 
tory, and being unable, as we are, to lay our hand upon any other 
book in the English tongue which gives so clear and thorough 
an account of the whole matter, it is with no common delight 
that we welcome the appearance of the small but remarkable 
volume whose name we have placed at the head of this article. 
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It is, as far as we know, the first complete and connected view 
of the medizval Empire which has ever been given to British 
readers. It would not be difficult to point out portions of vari- 
ous historical works, papers in various reviews and collections 
of essays, which have dealt with the matter in the same spirit. 
But they have dealt with it only incidentally, or have treated of 
particular portions only. Mr. Bryce himself points to various 
forerunners of this kind among his sources of information. 
Still the ground, as a whole, was untouched, and Mr. Bryce has 
the credit of being the first to give to the British public a complete 
view of the great political idea of the middle ages. Mr. Bryce’s 
book is of course not a history, but an essay; he has not at- 
tempted so hopeless a task as to narrate the fates of the Empire 
and its attendant kingdoms within the space of a single thin 
volume. But no one must confound Mr. Bryce’s Arnold Essay 
with the common run of prize compositions. Mr. Bryce’s book, 
if it be not a bull to say so, has been written since it gained the 
historical prize at Oxford. “It is right,” he tells us, “to state 
that this Essay has been greatly changed and enlarged since it 
was composed for the Arnold Prize.” Any one who knows 
anything of prize essays could have told as much by the light 
of nature. It is hardly possible that any mere academic exer- 
cise could have displayed the depth of thought, the thorough- 
ness of research, the familiarity with a whole learning of a very 
recondite kind, which stand revealed in every page of this 
volume. The merits of the book are so palpably due in the 
main to this later revision, that we could almost wish that the 
words Arnold Prize Essay were removed from the title-page. 

Of the Essay itself, in its present form, we can hardly trust 
ourselves to speak all our thoughts. Men naturally and rightly 
look with some suspicion on criticism which speaks of a novice 
in language which is seldom deserved except by a veteran. But 
it is only in such language that we can utter our honest convic- 
tion with regard to the merits of the volume before us. Mr. 

3ryce’s Essay may seem ephemeral in form, but it is not ephe- 
meral in substance. He has, in truth, by a single youthful 
effort, placed himself on a level with men who have given their 
lives to historical study. Like the young Opuntian in Pindar— 


olov év Mapabou, ov- 
Aabeis dyeveiwv, 
pévev dyova mperBurépwv. 


Mr. Bryce’s Essay must be placed in the same rank, and must be 
judged by the same standard, as the most voluminous works of 
professed historians. He has done for bistoric literature a ser- 
vice as great as any of theirs. 
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Mr. Bryce’s great merit is the clear and thorough way in 
which he sets forth what the mediwval conception of the Empire 
really was, and especially that religious sentiment which so 
strangely came to attach itself to the power which had once been 
special representative of heathen pride and persecution. This 
is a part of the subject which we have never before seen set 
forth with the same power and fulness. For, of course, in com- 
bating the vulgar error that the Roman Empire came histori- 
cally to an end in 476, though Mr. Bryce is doing excellent 
service to the cause of truth, he is not putting forth any new 
discovery. Thus much Sir Francis Palgrave has already estab- 
lished for the West, and Mr. Finlay for the East. The Eastern 
side of the subject, one to which we ourselves called special at- 
tention just ten years ago,’ is, we cannot but think, somewhat 
neglected by Mr. Bryce, as perhaps, on the other hand, the 
Western side is by Mr. Finlay. Sir Francis Palgrave and Mr. 
Bryce have to deal with the same side of the subject, but they 
look at it with somewhat different eyes. With Mr. Bryce in- 
deed the Empire is his main, or rather sole, subject, while the 
contributions of Sir Francis to Imperial history, valuable as 
they are, have come out incidentally in dealing with matters not 
immediately connected with the Empire. Sir Francis again con- 
cerns himself mainly with those outward forms and institutions 
which show that the Empire did nct formally die. Mr. Bryce 
has more to do with the theory of the Empire itself, and with 
the various shapes through which it passed from Caius Julius 
Cesar Octavianus to Francis the Second of Lorraine. This he 
has done in so complete and admirable a manner that we trust 
that the essay is only the precursor of a narrative. We trust 
that Mr. Bryce may one day give us a history of the medizval 
Roman Empire worthy to be placed by the side of Dean Mil- 
man’s history of the medizeval Roman Church. 


The theory of the medizval Empire is that of an universal 
Christian monarchy. The Roman Empire and the Catholic 
Church are two aspects of one society, a society ordained by 
the Divine will to spread itself over the whole world. Of this 
society, Rome is marked out by Divine decree as the predestined 
capital, the chief seat alike of spiritual and of temporal rule. 
At the head of this society, in its temporal character as an 
Empire, stands the temporal chief of Christendom, the Roman 
Cesar. At its head, in its spiritual character as a Church, 
stands the spiritual chief of Christendom, the Roman Pontiff. 
Cesar and Pontiff alike rule by Divine right, each as God's 
immediate Vicar within his own sphere. Each ruler is bound 


1 North British Review, Feb. 1855 (vol. xxii.) p. 344. 
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to the other by the closest ties. Czesar is the Advocate of the 
Roman Church, bound to defend her by the temporal arm 
against all temporal enemies. The Pontiff, on the other hand, 
though the Cesar holds his rank not of him, but by an inde- 
pendent Divine commission, has the lofty privilege’ of per- 
sonally admitting the Lord of the World to his high office, 
of hallowing the Lord’s Anointed, and of making’ him in some 
sort a partaker in the mysterious privileges of the priesthood. 
The sway alike of Cesar and of Pontiff is absolutely universal ; 
it is local, in so far as Rome is its chosen seat; but it is in no way 
national; it is not confined to Italy, or Germany, or Europe ; 
to each alike, in his own sphere, God has given the heathen for 
his inheritance, and the utmost parts of the earth for his pos- 
session. And each of these lofty offices is absolutely open to 
every baptized man; each alike is purely elective; each is 
open to merit in any rank of life or in any corner of Chris- 
tendom. While smaller offices were closely confined by local 
or aristocratic restrictions, the throne of Augustus and the chair 
of Peter were, in theory at least, open to the ambition of every 
man of orthodox belief. Even in the darkest times of aristo- 
cratic exclusiveness, no one dared to lay down asa principle that 
the Roman Emperor need be of princely or noble ancestry. Free- 
dom of birth—Roman citizenship, in short, to clothe medieval 
ideas in classical words—was all that was needed. Each power, 
as a Divine Vicar upon earth, rises alike above all small consi- 
derations of race or birthplace. The Lord of the World has all 
mankind alike for the objects of his paternal rule ; the successor 
of St. Peter welcomes all alike, from the east and from the 
west, from the north and from the south, within the one uni- 
versal fold over which he has the commission to bind and to 
loose, to remit and to retain. 

Here is a conception as magnificent as it was impracticable. 
No wonder indeed that such a theory fascinated men’s minds 
for ages, and that in such a cause they were willing to spend 
and to be spent. That it never was carried out, history tells us 
at the first glance. It is evident that neither the Roman Pontiff 
nor the Roman Cesar ever extended their common sway over 
the whole of the world, or even over the whole ot Christendom. 
And the two powers, which were in theory designed to work in 
harmony, appear, for the most part, in real history as the bitterest 
rivals. Still no theory, as a theory, can be more magnificent. 
But how did such a theory arise? What is the Roman Empire 
and the Roman Emperor? At the two ends of their existence 
those words express ideas as removed from one another as 
either of them is from the theory which Otto the Third and 
Gregory the Fifth did for a moment carry out in practice. At 
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the one end of the chain we see the heathen magistrate of a 
heathen commonwealth, carefully avoiding all royal titles and 
royal insignia, associating on terms of equality with other dis- 
tinguished citizens, but carefully grasping the reality of abso- 
lute power by the stealthy process of uniting in his own person 
a variety of offices hitherto deemed inconsistent with one 
another. Such was the first Roman Emperor, and in his days 
the Roman Pontiff as yet was not. The last Roman Emperor 
was a German King, whose German Kingdom was almost as 
imaginary as his Roman Empire. He was a mighty potentate 
indeed, but mighty only through the possession of hereditary 
or conquered realms, which mostly lay beyond the limits of 
either Roman or German dominion. He was adorned with all 
the titles, and surrounded with all the external homage, which 
could befit either German King or Roman Emperor. But with 
the local Rome he had no farther connexion, no farther authority 
or influence over it, than might belong to any other Catholic 
prince of equal power. The Roman Emperor no longer claimed 
any shadow of jurisdiction in his ancient capital ; and even in his 
German realm, his position had sunk to that of the president 
of one of the laxest of federal bodies. The Lord of the World, 
the temporal head of Christendom, retained nothing but a barren 
precedence over other princes, which other princes were not 
always ready to admit. His position, Roman, German, and 
cecumenical, was, as the event proved, utterly unreal and pre- 
carious, ready to fall in pieces at the first touch of a vigorous 
assailant. Such were Caius Julius Cesar Octavianus, the first, 
and Francis the Second, the last, of the Roman Emperors. Each 
is equally removed from the Roman Emperor of the true 
medieval theory. How, then, did the same title, in theory 
denoting through the whole period one unchanged office, come 
to be attached at different times to personages so widely unlike 
each other? We will, under Mr. Bryce’s guidance, run briefly 
through the various stages through which the grand theory of 
the Christian Empire arose and fell. 

Mr. Bryce properly begins at the beginning. He starts with 
a sketch of the state of things under the old Roman Empire, 
the old dominion of the Roman Commonwealth under her 
nominal magistrates and practical sovereigns, the Emperors of 
the Julian, Claudian, and other imperial houses, down to the 
changes introduced first by Diocletian, and then by Constantine. 
The chief point here to be noticed is the absolute want of 
nationality inthe Empire. To this characteristic of the Roman 
dominion, we once called attention in the article on the his- 
torical works of Mr. Finlay, to which we have already referred. 
But, in this lack of nationality, the Roman Empire does but 
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continue the Roman Republic. The Roman Republic was in- 
tensely local ; every association gathered round the one centre, 
the city of Rome; but it was less national than any other com- 
monwealth in all history. It grew, in fact, by gradually ex- 
tending its franchise over Latium, Italy, and the whole Medi- 
terranean world. The edict of Caracalla, whatever were its 
motives, did but put the finishing touch to the work begun by 
the mythical Romulus in his league with the Sabine Tatius. 
From the Ocean to the Euphrates, the civilized world was now 
‘oman in name, and from the Ocean to Mount Taurus it was 
toman in feeling. Mr. Bryce, we think, overrates the distinct 
nationality of the Greeks of this age, and underrates that of 
Syria and Egypt, provinces which never really became either 
Roman or Greek. Then came, under Diocletian and Constan- 
tine, the transformation of the Empire into something like an 
avowed royalty—we can hardly say an avowed monarchy, 
seeing that the system of Diocletian involved the simultaneous 
reign of more than one Emperor. Under this system too the 
Old Rome -ceased to be the seat of government. Milan and 
Nikomédeia became imperial cities, till Constantine made a 
better and more permanent choice than all, in his New Rome 
by the Bosporus. 

With Constantine, too, comes in a new element more import- 
ant than all. Hitherto we have indeed had a Roman Empire, 
but it has as yet had no claim whatever, in a Christian sense, 
to the epithet of Holy. Hitherto Rome and her princes have 
been the enemies of the Faith, drunken with the blood of the 
saints. But from the conversion of Constantine onwards, the 
epithet, though not yet formally given, was, in truth, practically 
deserved. Rome and Christianity formed so close an alliance, 
that, in at least one portion of the Empire, the names Roman 
and Christian became synonymous.!' Emperors presided in the 
councils of the Church; Christian ecclesiastics obtained the 
rank of high temporal dignitaries ; orthodoxy and loyalty, heresy 
and treason, became almost convertible terms. Christianity, in 
fact, became the religion of the Roman Empire, universal within 
its limits, but making hardly any progress beyond them. And 
80 it is to this day. Christianity still remains all but exclusively 
the religion of Europe and European colonies, that is, of those 
nations which either formed part of the Roman Empire, or came 
within the range of Rome’s civilizing influence? Thus the 
Empire, which once had been the bitterest foe of the gospel, now 


1 The Greek, medizval and modern, down to the late classical revival, was 
indifferently called ‘Pwyatos and Xpicriavds. “ENAny, as inthe New Testament, 
expressed only the Paganism of a past age. 

* See North British Review, August 1855 (vol. xxiii.) p. 452. 
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became inseparably connected with its profession. The heathen 
sanctity which had once hedged in the Emperor was now ex- 
changed for a sanctity of another kind. The High Pontiff of 
pagan Rome passed by easy steps into the Anointed of the Lord, 
the temporal chief of Christendom. 

The Empire then, and the Emperor, thus became Holy ; but yet 
the Empire, even in the East, was not a Caliphate. The succes- 
sor of Mohammed inherited alike the temporal and the spiritual 
functions of the Prophet. In the Mohammedan system, Church 
and State needed not to be united, because they had never been 
distinct. But closely as the Roman Empire and the Christian 
Church became united, one might almost say identified, traces 
still remained of the days when they had been distinct and 
hostile bodies. The internal organization of the Church, the 
gradations of its hierarchy, the rights of bishops and of councils, 
had grown up nearly to perfection before the Empire became 
Christian. The constitution of the Church was a kind of theo- 
cratic democracy. The bishop’s commission was divine, pro- 
ceeding neither from the prince nor from the people ; but it was 
the popular voice, and not the voice of the priesthood alone, 
which marked out the person on whom thai divine commission 
should be bestowed. Of such an organization the Emperor might 
become the patron, the protector, the external ruler, but he 
could not strictly become the head. The spiritual power thus 
remained something in close alliance with the temporal, but 
still something distinct. The two were never so completely 
fused together in the Imperial idea, as they were in the idea of 
the Caliphate. In the East, the priesthood became subservient ; 
in the West it became independent, and at last hostile. But in 
either case it was distinct. Whether Emperors deposed Patri- 
archs or Popes excommunicated Emperors, the Pontiff and the 
Emperor were two distinct persons. In the Mohammedan sys- 
tem, the Caliph is Pontiff and Emperor in one. 

From the time of Constantine, Constantinople, the New 
Rome, became the chief seat of empire ; towards the end of the 
fifth century it became the only seat. It should never be for- 
gotten, and Mr. Bryce calls all due attention to the fact, that 
the event of the year 476, so often mistaken for a fall of the 
Roman Empire, was, in its form, a reunion of the Western 
Empire to the Eastern. Here again, nothing is easier than to 
say that this is an unreal, unpractical view. It is an obvious 
thing to argue that Italy was not reunited to the East, but 
that the Roman dominion was destroyed altogether ; that the 
supremacy of the Eastern Emperors in Italy was merely nominal, 
and the pretended reunion of the Empire merely an excuse to 
save their foolish pride. Beit so; but,as we said before on the 
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general subject, when words and forms, however unreal in them- 
selves, exercise a practical influence on men’s actions, they cease 
to be unreal. The majesty of Rome still lived in men’s minds ; 
the Roman Emperor, the Roman Consuls, the Roman Senate and 
People, still existed. Odoacer and Theodoric might reign as 
national kings over their own people ;! but the Roman popula- 
tion of Italy cheated themselves into the belief that the barbarian 
King was merely a lieutenant of the absent emperor. Such a 
belief might be a delusion, but it was a living belief, and it did 
not always remain a delusion. When Belisarius, in the year of 
his consulship, landed in Italy, he appeared to the Roman popu- 
lation, not as a foreign conqueror, but as a deliverer come to 
restore them to their natural relation to their lawful sovereign. 
And as Mr. Bryce truly observes, unless we remember that the 
line of Emperors never ceased, that from 476 to 800 the Byzan- 
tine Caesar was always in theory, often in practice, recognised 
as the lawful lord of Rome and Italy, it is impossible rightly to 
understand the true significance of the assumption of the Empire 
by Charles the Great.” 

Almost the only defect of any consequence in Mr. Bryce’s 
work is that he seems hardly to realize the importance, in any 
theory of the Empire, alike of the Eastern Empire and of the 
Eastern Church. He shows neither ignorance, nor concealment, 
nor even misconception of the facts. But he hardly gives the 
facts their full prominence. The truth is, that the existence of 
Eastern Christendom, as it is the great stumbling-block of the 
Papal theory, is also the great stumbling-block of the Imperial 
theory. Ingenious men might theorize about the two lights and 
the two swords, and argue whether of the twain were the 
brighter and the stronger. They might debate whether the Pope 
held of the Emperor, or the Emperor of the Pope; but it was 
agreed on both sides that there could be only one Pope and one 
Emperor. These magnificent theories of the Church and the 
Empire were in truth set aside by the fact that a large portion 
of Christendom, that portion, too, which could most truly claim 
to represent unchanged the earliest traditions both of the 
Church and of the Empire, recognised 1.» Pope at all, and recog- 


1 Mr. Bryce, otherwise most accurate in his account of these events, 
repeats the common statement that Odoacer assumed the title of ‘‘ King of 
Italy.” We know of no ancient authority for this statement, and it is most 
unlikely in itself. Territorial titles were not in use till some ages later, and 
no one would be so unlikely to assume one of this kind as one who professed 
himself to be an imperial lieutenant. 

* Mr. Bryce remarks that, in the Middle Ages, the Western Emperors of 
the fifth century seem to have been quite forgotten. The lists of emperors 
from Augustus to Maximilian or Rudolf or Ferdinand, always go on uninter- 
ruptedly in the Eastern line from Theodosius to Constantine the Sixth. 
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nised a rival Emperor. It is impossible to deny that, as far as 
uninterrupted political succession went, it was the Eastern and 
not the Western Emperor who was the lineal heir of the old 
Cesars. The act which placed Charles the Great on the imperial 
throne was strictly a revolt, a justifiable revolt, it might be, but 
still a revolt. It was in the East, and in the East alone, that 
the Imperial titles and Imperial traditions—in a word, the whole 
political heritage of Rome—continued absolutely unbroken down 
to the days of the Frank Conquest. The Greek prince whom, as 
Mr. Finlay says, the Crusaders hurled from the Theodosian column, 
was a truer successor of Augustus than was Frederick Bar- 
barossa. The Eastern Church too presented even a more prac- 
tical answer to the claims of the Western Pontiff, than the 
Eastern Empire did to the claims of the Western Cesar. The 
universal dominion of either was a theory, and‘only a theory, as 
long as their dominion reached not to the world’s end, not to 
the Euphrates, but only to the Hadriatic. Alike in the days of 
Otto and in the days of Dante, the most unchanged portion 
of the Roman world still refused to acknowledge the sway 
of either the Western Cesar or the Western Pontiff! In 
truth, the elaborate theories of the medieval Empire were 
not propounded, and could not with any decency have been 
propounded, as long as the Eastern Church and Empire re- 
tained their old position. When Dante wrote, an Emperor 
of the Romans still reigned at Constantinople, but he had 
sunk to be simply one amidst a crowd of Eastern princes, Greek 
and Frank. By that time too there had begun to be some 
ground for bringing the charge of schism against the ancient 
Churches of the East. There was at least a pretext for saying 
that the Church of Constantinople had been reconciled to the 
Church of Rome, and had again fallen away. Such a theory 
could hardly have been put forth in the days of the great Mace- 
donian Emperors, when the New Rome and not the Old, was 
still mistress of the Mediterranean, and when a large portion of 
the Italian peninsula still owed allegiance to the Eastern and 
not to the Western Cesar. Mr. Bryce does not forget these 
things; but we cannot think that he gives them all the pro- 
minence which they certainly deserve. 

From the accession of Charles the Great onwards, Mr. Bryce 
is thoroughly at home. During the whole of the eighth cen- 
tury, the Imperial power in Italy had been gradually waning. 
Lombard invasions had narrowed the boundary of the Imperial 
province, and the Iconoclast controversy had shaken the loyalty 


1 Dante, De Monarchid, iii. 10. Scindere imperium esset destruere ipsum, 
consistente imperio in unitate monarchiz universalis, 
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of the Imperial subjects. The Bishop of Rome had stood forth 
as the champion alike of orthodoxy and of nationality, and the 
practical rule of the city had been transferred to the Frankish 
King. Still the tie was not formally severed; the image and 
superscription of Czesar still appeared on the coin of his Western 
capital, and Pippin and Charles ruled, like Odoacer, by no 
higher title than that of Patrician. At last the accession of 
Eiréné filled up the measure of Western indignation. The 
throne of Augustus could not be lawfully filled by a woman, 
Jeast of all by a woman who raised herself to power by the 
deposition and blinding of her own child. The throne was 
vacant ; the Christian world could not remain without an Em- 
peror ; the Senate and People of the Old Rome had too long 
submitted to the dictation of the New ; they asserted their dor- 
mant rights, and chose their Patrician Charles, not as the founder 
of a new empire, not as the restorer of a fallen empire, but as 
the lawful successor of their last lawful sovereign, the injured 
Constantine the Sixth. In Mr. Bryce’s words :— 


“ Later jurists labour to distinguish the power of Charles as Roman 
Emperor from that which he held already as king of the Franks and 
their subject allies: they insist that his coronation gave him the capi- 
tal only, that itis absurd to talk of a Roman Empire in regions whither 
the eagles had never flown. In such expressions there seems to lurk 
either confusion or misconception. It was not the sovereignty of the 
city that Charles obtained in 800: that his father had already held as 
patrician and he had constantly exercised in the same capacity: it 
was the headship of the world, believed to appertain of right to the 
lawful Roman Emperor, whether he reigned on the Bosporus, the 
Tiber, or the Rhine. A new title was not invented to serve the Pope’s 
ambitious ends and gratify Frankish vanity, but the act of 364, and 
again of 476, was rescinded. The Empire became again what it had 
been before Diocletian, the place of the deposed Constantine v1. being 
legally filled up by a new Emperor, chosen by the people of the im- 
perial city, and crowned by their bishop, And hence in all the annals 
of the time and of many succeeding centuries, Charles, sixty-eighth 
from Augustus, succeeds without a break to Constantine sixty- 
seventh.” 


Of the memorable scene of Christmas Day, 800, we will also 
transcribe Mr. Bryce’s brilliant picture :— 


“ At length the Frankish host entered Rome. The Pope’s cause 
was heard ; his innocence, already vindicated by a miracle, was pro- 


* Chron. Moissiac. a. 801 (Pertz Mon. Hist. Germ. i. 505), “Cum enim 
apud Romam nunc prefatus Imperator, delati quidam sunt ad eum, dicentes 
quod apud Grecos nomen Imperatoris cessasset, et femina apud eos nomen 
Imperii, teneret, Herena nomine, que filium suum Imperatorum fraude cap- 
tum, oculos eruit, et sibi nomen Imperii usurpavit, ut Atalia in libro Regni 


legitur fecisse, audito Leo Papa et omnis conventus episcoporum et sacerdo- 
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nounced by the Patrician in full synod; his accusers condemned in 
his stead. Charles remained in the city for some weeks; and on 
Christmas Day, a.p. 800, he heard mass in the basilica of St. Peter. 
On the spot where now the gigantic dome of Bramante and Michael 
Angelo towers over the buildings of the modern city—the spot which 
tradition had hallowed as that of the Apostle’s martyrdom, Constantine 
the Great had erected the oldest and the stateliest temple of Christian 
Rome. Nothing could be less like than was this basilica to those 
northern cathedrals, shadowy, fantastic, irregular, crowded with 
pillars, fringed all round by clustering shrines and chapels, which are 
to most of us the types of medizval architecture. In its plan and 
decorations, in the spacious sunny hall, the roof plain as that of a 
Greek temple, the long rows of Corinthian columns, the vivid mosaics 
on its walls, in its brightness, its sternness, its simplicity, it had pre- 
served every feature of Roman art, and had remained a perfect ex- 
pression of the Roman character. From the transept, a flight of steps 
led up to the high altar underneath the great arch, the arch of triumph 
as it was called: behind in the semicircular apse, sat the clergy, 
rising tier above tier around its walls; in the midst, high above 
the rest, and looking down past the altar over the multitude, was 
placed the bishop’s throne, itself the curule chair of some forgotten 
magistrate. From that chair the Pope now rose, as the reading of the 
Gospel ended, advanced to where Charles, who had exchanged his 
simple Frankish dress for the sandals and the chlamys of a Roman 
patrician, knelt in prayer by the high altar, and as in the sight of all 
he placed upon the brow of the barbarian chieftain the diadem of the 
Cesars, then bent in obeisance before him, the church rang to the 
shout of the multitude, again free, again the lords and centre of the 
world, ‘ Karolo Augusto a Deo coronato magno et pacifico Imperatori 
Romanorum vita et victoria.’ In that shout, echoed by the Franks 
without, was pronounced the union, so long in preparation, so mighty 
in its consequences, of the Roman and the Teuton, of the memories 
and the civilisation of the South with the fresh energy of the North, 
and from that moment modern history begins.’’ 

Thus was accomplished that revolution on which, in the West 
at least, no man had hitherto ventured. As yet no man of avowed 
Barbarian blood had ventured to assume the Imperial rank. 
Alaric, Ricimer, Chlodwig, Theodoric, Pippin himself, had never 
dared to style themselves Emperors of the Romans. They might 
be Kings of their own people, and Roman Consuls or Patricians, 
they might create or depose Emperors, but the Empire itself was 
beyond them. But now a man of Teutonic blood’ and speech 
was, by the election of the Old Rome, placed on her Imperial 


tum seu abbatum, et senatus Francorum et omnes majores natu Romanorum, 
cum reliquo Christiano populo consilium habuerunt, ut ipsum Carolum, Regem 
Francorum, Imperatorem nominare deberent, qui Romam matrem Imperii 
tenebat, ubi semper Casares et Imperatores sedere soliti fuerunt; et ne 
pagani insultarent Christianis, si Imperatoris nomen apud Christianos ces- 
sasset.” 
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throne. The Frankish King became a Roman Cesar. And 
what should never be forgotten, he claimed, after his Imperial 
coronation, to reign not only as King but as Ceesar over the whole 
of his dominions. Those who had already sworn allegiance to 
the King were now called on afresh to swear allegiance to the 
Emperor. Thus was the dominion of Rome and her Emperor 
again formally extended alike over large provinces which had 
been wrested from the Empire, and over vast regions which the 
older Ceesars had never possessed. The Roman eagle was now 
replaced on the banks of the Ebro, and planted for the first time 
on the banks of the Eider. When Germany swore allegiance 
to the new Augustus, the defeat of Varus might be thought to 
be avenged by the hands of one who, in blood and speech and 
manners, was the true successor of Arminius. If Greece led 
captive her Roman conqueror, Rome now still more effectually 
led captive the Barbarian who strove to conceal, even from him- 
self, the fact that he had conquered her. 

All this, it is easy to say, was mere unreality and delusion. 
It is easy to argue that Charles was not a Roman Emperor in 
the same sense as Augustus or even as Augustulus. With 
what right could he be called the successor of Constantine the 
Sixth, when the dominions of the two princes had hardly 
a square mile of ground in common, while the Byzantine 
succession continued undisturbed, and bore sway even over 
some portions of Italy itself? Charles, it may be argued, was 
simply a Teutonic king, who satisfied a mere prejudice on the 
part of a portion of his subjects, by assuming an empty title 
which neither extended his rule over new dominions nor in- 
creased his prerogative within the old. 

All this, no doubt, is true; it is all obvious enough to us 
at the distance of a thousand years. But it was not obvious 
to men at the time. And, as men’s actions are governed, not 
by what, with further knowledge, they might have thought, 
but by what they actually did know and think, the assump- 
tion of the Imperial rank by Charles was neither unreal 
nor illusory, because it led to important practical results. 
In the eyes of all Charles’s Italian subjects, probably in 
the eyes of many of his Gaulish subjects, the assumption of 
the Roman title made all the difference between legitimate and 
illegitimate dominion. The King of the Franks was a Barbarian 
conqueror, or at best a Barbarian deliverer; in the Emperor of 
the Romans men beheld the restorer of lawful and orderly 
government, after a long and violent interruption. Even in the 
eyes of his own Germans, Charles Augustus became, in some 
vague way, greater and holier than Charles the mere Frankish 
king, and in their exaltation of their prince, the nation felt itself 
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exalted also. The form of words did not as yet exist, but the 
West now saw again a Holy Roman Empire, and it was now a 
“ Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation.” 

This truth, however, was not as yet legally acknowledged ; 
indeed it did not as yet exist in all its practical fulness. Charles 
was indeed a German king ; but the possession of the Imperial 
crown by a German king did not identify the Imperial crown 
with the German nation in the same way that it did from the 
time of Otto the Great onward. The difference between the 
position of Charles and that of Otto is this: Otto was indeed 
the most powerful king of the West, but he was not the only 
king. The Imperial crown was annexed to the distinct local 
kingdom of the Eastern Franks, when it might conceivably have 
been annexed to the kingdom of the Burgundians, or even to the 
kingdom of the Western Franks. There thus arose, from Otto 
onwards, a distinct connexion between the Roman Empire and 
Germany as a distinct country and nation, one country and 
nation out of several possible competitors. But Charles was 
far more than all this: he was not only the most powerful 
king, but he was in some sense the only king. He might 
claim to be Lord of the World in a truer sense than any Em- 
peror after his son, in as true a sense as any Emperor since 
Theodosius. Setting aside our own island, which passed almost 
for another world, Charles was actually either the immediate 
sovereign or the suzerain lord of all Western Christendom. 
The East was indeed ruled by a second Cesar, who might, accord- 
ing to circumstances, be looked on either as an Imperial rival, a 
Tetricus or a Carausius, or as an Imperial colleague, a Valens 
or an Arcadius. But the West was all his own. He ruled, 
and, after his Imperial coronation, he ruled distinctly as Roman 
Augustus, over all the lands from the Ocean and the Ebro to 
the Elbe and the Theiss. His frontiers were surrounded, as 
the frontiers of Rome were in ancient times, by a string of 
allied and tributary states, the antitypes of the Massinissas and 
the Herods. In such a dominion as this, the mere Frankish 
nationality might well seem to be lost; Frank, Gaul, Bur- 
gundian, Italian, might seem to be alike subjects of Czesar, or, if 
they better liked the title, citizens of Rome. Of course this 
appearance of universal dominion was delusive ; but it was only 
in human nature that men should, at the time, be deluded by it. 

But such an Empire as this needed the arm of Charles the 
Great himself to support it. One hardly knows whether it was 
in wisdom or in folly, because he saw not the consequences or 
because he saw that the consequences were unavoidable, that 
Charles sanctioned the principle of a division of his dominions 
among his sons. The Empire was still to be one and indivisible, 
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but the Emperor was to reign only as the superior lord over 
several Kings of his own house. Under Charles himself, his sons 
had reigned as kings over Italy and Aquitaine, and he had found 
them ever his loyal vicegerents. Possibly he hardly foresaw that 
the submission willingly yielded-to a father, and such a father, 
would not be so willingly yielded to a brother, an uncle, or per- 
haps adistant cousin. Possibly he saw that no hand but his own 
could ‘seep his dominions together; that it was better to make 
the best of a sad necessity; that it was something to secure 
a nominal and theoretical unity i in the vassalage of all the kings 
to the imperial head of the family. Anyhow, he had precedents 
enough, Roman and Frankish. He was only treading in the 
steps of Chlodwig and of Pippin, and he may well have thought 
that he was treading in the steps of Diocletian, Constantine, and 
Theodosius. At all events, from the death of Lewis the Pious, 
or rather from the death of Charles himself, a state of division 
begins : Kings and Emperors rise and fall; the Empire is some- 
times nominally, always practically, in abeyance. For one 
moment, under Charles the Fat, nearly the whole Empire is re- 
united; but, with his deposition in 888, the Eastern and the West- 
ern Franks, Francia Teutonica and Francia Latina—in modern 
language, Germany and France—are separated for ever. Germany, 
West France, Burgundy, Italy, become distinct kingdoms, ruled 
for the most part by kings not of the blood of the Great Charles. 
Through the first half of “the ninth century, whenever there was 
an Emperor at all, instead of being Lord of the World, he was at 
most a King of Italy, with a very feeble hold indeed even on 
his peninsular kingdom. 

Then came the revival under Otto the Great, the foundation 
of the Roman Empire under its latest form. The kingdoms of 
Germany and Italy were now united, and their common king, 
though he did not as yet assume the title, was, from the mo- 
ment of his coronation at Aachen, Roman Emperor-Elect, “ Rex 
Romanorum in Czsarem promovendus.” Once only, on the 
extinction of the direct line of the Ottos, did Italy again strive 
to establish a real national king. Though Kings of ‘Ttaly were 
once or twice elected in later times in opposition to the reign- 
ing King or Emperor, they were discontented or rebellious 
princes of the imperial house, who certainly had no mind to 
confine their rule to Italy, if they could extend it over Germany 
and Burgundy also. From the days of Otto, the principle was 
gradually established that the chosen King of Germany ac- 
quired, as such, a right to the royal crowns of Italy and Bur- 
gundy,’ and to the imperial crown of Rome. He was not 

1 After the acquisition of the kingdom of Burgundy in 1032. Mr. Bryce 


has an important note on the various uses of the word Burgundy, the most 
fluctuating and perplexing name in history. 
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Emperor till he had been crowned at Rome by the Roman Pontiff, 
but he, and no other, had a right to become Emperor. This 
was a state of things very different from the Empire of the first 
Cesars, very different from the Empire of Charles, but it was 
still more widely different from the “phantom Empire,” to use 
Mr. Bryce’s words, of Guido and Berenger. The union of three 
out of the four Kingdoms into which the dominions of Charles 
had split, made the Empire, if not an universal monarchy, yet a 
power which had as yet no rival in Western Europe. France 
—-modern, Celtic, Capetian, Parisian France—looked exceed- 
ingly like a revolted province, wrongfully separated from the 
body of the Empire and from the sway of the successor of 
Charles. States of which the old Czsars had never heard, 
Denmark, Bohemia, Poland, Hungary, owed a homage more or 
less practical, to the Saxon, Frankish, or Swabian Augustus. 
The Holy Roman Empire had now assumed essentially the same 
form which it retained down to 1806; another distinct step 
had been taken towards making it the special heritage of the 
German nation. 

It is at this point, the beginning of the Empire in its last 
shape, that Mr. Bryce stops to review the imperial theory as it 
was understood in the Middle Ages. What that theory was 
we have already tried to set forth; but it should be borne in 
mind that the theory grew in clearness and fulness, and more- 
over that people became the more inclined to theorize about an 
ideal Empire the more they saw the actual Empire depart from 
their own theories. One may doubt whether Otto the Great 
or any man of his time could have set forth the imperial creed 
in the distinct and elaborate shape into which it was thrown 
by Dante. Still the essential elements of the theory existed 
from the beginning. It was held, from the days of Otto, that 
the eternal fitness of things required an universal temporal, and 
an universal spiritual, chief of Christendom; that those chiefs 
were to be looked for in the Roman Emperor and the Roman 
Pontiff; lastly, that the true Roman Emperor was the German 
King. No Emperor was ever so thoroughly imbued with these 
notions as Otto the Third, who seems to have seriously in- 
tended to make Rome, in fact as well as in name, the seat 
of his Empire, and thence to rule the world by the help of 
a Pontiff like-minded with himself. Of the schemes, or rather 
the visions, of this wonderful young prince, so sadly cut off in 
the days of his brightest promise, Mr. Bryce gives us an eloquent 
picture :— 

“Otto m.’s reign cannot pass unnoticed: short, sad, full of bright 
promise never fulfilled. His mother was the Greek princess Theo- 
phano; his preceptor, the illustrious Gerbert: through the one he 
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felt himself connected with the old Empire, and had imbibed the ab- 
solutism of Byzantium: by the other he had been reared in the dream 
of a renovated Rome, with her memories turned to realities. To ac- 
complish that renovation, who so fit as he who with the vigorous blood 
of the Teutonic conqueror inherited the venerable rights of Constan- 
tinople? It was his design, now that the solemn millennial era of the 
founding of Christianity had arrived, to renew the majesty of the city 
and make her again the capital of a world-embracing Empire, victo- 
rious as Trajan’s, despotic as Justinian’s, holy as Constantine’s. His 
young and visionary mind was too much dazzled by the gorgeous 
fancies it created to see the world as it was: Germany rude, Italy 
unquiet, Rome corrupt and faithless. . . . With his tutor on Peter's 
chair to second or direct him, Otto laboured in his great project in a 
spirit almost mystic. He had an intense religious belief in the Em- 
peror’s duties to the world—in his proclamations he calls himself 
‘Servant of the Apostles,’ ‘Servant of Jesus Christ ’—together with 
the ambitious antiquarianism of a fiery imagination, kindled by the 
memorials of the glory and power he represented. . . . How far 
these brilliant and far-reaching plans were capable of realization, had 
their author lived to attempt it, can be but guessed at. It is reason- 
able to suppose that whatever power he might have gained in the South 
he would have lost in the North. Dwelling rarely in Germany, and in 
mind more a Greek than a Teuton, he reined in the fierce barons with 
no such tight hand as his grandfather had been wont to do, he ne- 
glected the schemes of northern conquest, he released the Polish dukes 
from the obligation of tribute. But all, save that those plans were his, 
is now no more than conjecture, for Otto m1., ‘the wonder of the 
world,’ as his own generation called him, died childless on the threshold 
of manhood ;—the victim, if we may trust a story of the time, of the 
revenge of Stephania, widow of Crescentius, who ensnared him by her 
beauty, and slew him by a lingering poison. They carried him across 
the Alps with laments whose echoes sound faintly yet from the pages 
of monkish chroniclers, and buried him in the choir of the basilica at 
Aachen some twenty paces from the tomb of Charles the Great be- 
neath the central dome. Two years had not passed since, on his last 
journey to Rome, he had opened that tomb, had gazed on the great 
Emperor, sitting on a marble throne, robed and crowned, with the 
Gospel-book open before him; and there, touching the dead hand, 
unclasping from the neck its golden cross, had taken, as it were, an 
investiture of Empire from his Frankish forerunner. Short as was his 
life and few his acts, Otto m1. is in one respect more memorable than 
any who went before or came after him. None save he desired to 
make the seven-hilled city again the seat of dominion, reducing Ger- 
many and Lombardy and Greece to their rightful place of subject 
provinces. No one else so forgot the present to live in the light of 
the ancient order: no other soul was so possessed by that fervid mys- 
ticism, and that reverence for the glories of the past, whereon rested 
the idea of the medieval Empire.” 


Mr. Bryce comments at some length on the union in the same 
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person of the incongruous functions of German King and Roman 
Emperor :— 

“No two systems can ‘be more unlike than those whose headship be- 
came thus vested in one person: the one centralized, the other local ; 
the one resting on a sublime theory, the other the rude offspring of 
anarchy ; the one gathering all power into the hands of an irresponsi- 
ble monarch, the other limiting his rights, and authorizing resistance 
to his commands: the one demanding the equality of all citizens as 
creatures equal before heaven, the other bound up with an aristo- 
cracy the proudest, and in its gradations of rank the most exact that 
Europe had ever seen.” 


He then goes on to show how the two conceptions were fused 
into a third different from either ; how the Emperor-King strove 
to merge his Kingship in his Empire ; how the titles of German 
royalty were dropped for ages, so that Czesar was held to rule as 
Cvesar no less in Germany than in Italy ; how again, by a natural 
interchange of thought, the idea of the Empire became mingled 
with feudal notions ; how the Emperor became a Lord of the 
World, not as a direct ruler, like the old Cesars, but as an uni- 
versal suzerain, of whom local kings and dukes and common- 
wealth might hold as his vassals, while he himself held his 
Empire immediately of God alone. There can be no doubt that 
in Germany the effect of the union of the Kingdom with the 
Empire was the weakening and the final destruction of the 
royal power. The Germany of the Ottos and the Henrys, 
divided and turbulent as it seems when compared with modern 
centralized states, was actually the most united power in 
Western Europe, incomparably more united than contemporary 
England or France. The whole later history of Germany is 
simply a history of the steps by which this once united realm 
fell to pieces. The King gradually lost all real power, and yet 
he remained to the last surrounded by a halo of outward rever- 
ence beyond all other kings. The full examination of the causes 
of these phenomena belongs to German history. But it cannot 
be doubted that the chief cause of all was the fact that the 
German King was also Roman Emperor. It was not only that 
their Italian claims and titles led the German Kings into never- 
ending Italian wars, to the neglect of true German interests. 
This outward and palpable cause had doubtless a good deal to do 
with the matter ; but this was by no means all. The true causes 
lie deeper. The Emperor, Lord of the World, became, like the 
supreme deities of some mythologies, too great to act with effect 
as the local king of a popular kingdom. His local kingship 
was forgotten. The Emperors strove to merge their kingship 
in the Empire, and they did merge it in the Empire, though in 
an opposite way from that which they had intended. They 
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would reign as Emperors and not as Kings, meaning to reign as 
Emperors with more absolute and undisputed power. They 
did reign as Emperors and not as Kings, because the imperial 
power was found to be practically far less effective than the 
royal power. The Emperor, Lord of the World, exercised only 
a most vague and nominal supremacy beyond the limits of 
his own kingdoms; why, now that he reigned as Cesar rather 
than as King, should Cesar claim any more effective autho- 
rity over Germany, Burgundy, and Italy, than he held- over 
Gaul, or Spain, or Britain? He was Emperor alike in all 
realms; why should his jurisdiction, nominal in one, be any 
more practical in another? Thus, because their suzerain was 
of greater dignity than all other suzerains, did the vassal 
princes of Germany obtain a more complete independence than 
the vassal princes of any other realm. Again, the Empire was 
in its own nature elective. Mere kingdoms or duchies, mere 
local sovereignties, might pass from father to son like private 
estates ; but the Empire, the chieftainship of Christendom, the 
temporal vicarship of God upon earth, could not be exposed to 
the chances of hereditary succession; it must remain as the 
loftiest of prizes, the fitting object of ambition for the worthiest 
of Roman citizens, that is, now, for all baptized men above the 
rank of a serf. The practical effect of this splendid theory was 
that, while the crowns of England and France became heredi- 
tary, the crown of Germany, as inseparable from the Empire, 
became purely elective. Then followed the consequences which, 
in any but a very early state of society, are sure to follow on the 
establishment of a purely elective kingship. Each Emperor, 
uncertain whether he would be able to transmit his dignity to 
his son, thought more of the aggrandizement of his family than 
of maintaining the dignity of his crown. Escheated or forfeited 
fiefs, which in France would have gone to swell the royal do- 
main, were employed in Germany to provide principalities for 
children whose succession to anything higher was uncertain. 
The election of each Emperor was commonly purchased by con- 
cessions to the Electors, and if an Emperor was so lucky as to 
procure the election of his son as King of the Romans during his 
lifetime, that special favour was purchased by further conces- 
sions still. The Empire sank to such a degree of poverty, 
that it became absolutely necessary to elect a prince whose 
hereditary dominions were large enough to enable him to main- 
tain his imperial rank. Such princes made their hereditary 


1 Of course the old Teutonic law, in Germany and everywhere else, was 
election out of one royal family, but in England and France the hereditary 
element in this system grew at the expense of the elective, while in Germany 
the process was reversed. 
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dominions their first object, and retreated altogether to their 
hereditary capitals, sometimes beyond the limits of Roman or 
German dominion. Italy fell away, Burgundy was gradually 
swallowed up by France. The Holy Roman Empire was cut down 
to a German kingdom, whose very royalty was little more than 
a pageant. As if in some desperate hope of reviving the royal 
authority, Maximilian re-assumed the royal title,’ almost for- 
gotten since the days of Otto. The Roman Empire and the 
German Kingdom became practically hereditary in the House of 
Austria. From Charles the Fifth onwards, the Roman Emperor 
was again a mighty prince, but his might was neither as Roman 
Emperor nor as German King. The Emperor-King, with his 
Kingdom and Empire, sank, as we have already said, to be the 
president of one of the laxest of federal bodies. 

Thus it was that the acquisition of the imperial dignity 
crushed and broke up the ancient kingdom of the Eastern Franks. 
Yet the influence of that splendid possession was not wholly 
destructive. It preserved in the very act of weakening. The 
Imperial idea was like the ivy which first makes a wall ruinous, 
and then preserves it from falling. The Empire in every way 
lessened the real power and influence of the Kingdom, but it 
insured its existence. We may be sure that any other kingdom 
whose King retained so little real authority as the King of Ger- 
many, would have fallen asunder far sooner than Germany did. 
But the King of Germany was also the Roman Emperor ; as 
such he was surrounded by an atmosphere of vague majesty 
beyond all other kings; he was the object of a mysterious reve- 
rence, which did not at all hinder his vassals from robbing him 
of all effectual prerogatives, but which altogether hindered them 
from formally abolishing his office. The Roman Empire, as far 
as any real power or dignity was concerned, was buried in the 
grave of Frederick the Wonder of the World. But its ghost 
lingered on for five hundred and fifty years. Czesar survived 
the Interregnum ; he survived the Golden Bull; he survived 
the Reformation ; he survived the Peace of Westphalia. The 
Roman Emperors, powerful as heads of the Austrian House, be- 
came, as Kings and Cesars, almost as vain a pageant as a Merovin- 
gian King or an Abasside Caliph of Egypt. The temporal head 
of Christendom saw half of his own kingdom fall away into 
heresy. He saw his vassals, great and small, assume all the rights 
of independent sovereigns. He saw cities and provinces fall 
away one by one, some assuming perfect republican indepen- 

1 The old titles, ‘‘Rex Orientalium Francorum,” etc., were gradually dropped 
under the Ottos. Henceforth the Emperor, though crowned at Aachen and 
sometimes at Arles, took no title but “Imperator” or “ Rex Romanorum.” 


Maximilian restored the ancient style under the form of ‘* Rex Germaniz,” 
** Konig in Germanien.” 
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dence, some swallowed up by royal or revolutionary France. 
But the frail bark which carried Cesar and his fortunes still 
kept on its course amid so many contending blasts. It was 
only when the magic spell of the name of Empire was dissolved 
by the rise of upstart and rival Emperors, that the fabric at last 
gave way. The assumption of the Imperial title by the Musco- 
vite was the first step, but this alone did but little. The Russian 
Empire might be looked upon as in some vague way represent- 
ing the Empire of Byzantium, or its sovereign might be spoken 
of as Emperor according to that rough analogy which confers the 
imperial title on the barbaric princes of China and Morocco. It 
was not till a rival appeared close on its own ground, that the 
Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation fell utterly asunder. 
Side by side with the Emperor of the Romans suddenly arose 
an “ Emperor of the French,” giving himself out, with consum- 
mate but plausible impudence, as the true successor of the Great 
Charles. The Kingdom of Italy, almost forgotten since the 
days of the Hohenstaufen, arose again to place a new diadem 
on the same.presumptuous brow. A King of Rome, a title un- 
heard of since the days of Tarquin, next appeared, as if to mock 
the long line of German “ Reges Romanorum.” The assump- 
tion of the Imperial title by Buonaparte was met by Francis the 
Second in a way which showed that he must almost have for- 
gotten his own existence. He, the King of Germany and Roman 
Emperor-Elect, could find no better means to put himself on a 
level with the Corsican usurper, than to add to his style the 
monstrous, ludicrous, and meaningless addition of “ Hereditary 
Emperor of Austria.”* An hereditary Emperor of Lichtenstein 


1 The Confederations of Switzerland and the United Provinces, whose 
independence of the Empire, practically established long before, was not for- 
mally recognised till 1648. 

2 «« Prbkaiser von Oesterreich,” as distinguished from ‘‘ Hrwéhlter Rimi- 
scher Kaiser.” This, as Mr. Bryce remarks, besides its absurdity in other 
ways, implies a complete forgetfulness of the meaning of the word “ Hrwéhl- 
ter.” The title of ‘* Hrwahlter Rémischer Kaiser,” ‘‘ Romanorum Imperator 
electus,” was introduced by Maximilian, under Papal sanction, to express what 
hitherto had been expressed by ‘‘ Rex Romanorum in Cesarem promoven- 
dus,” that is, a prince elected at Frankfurt and crowned at Aachen (latterly 
crowned at Frankfurt also), but not yet Emperor, because not yet crowned 
at Rome by the Pope. This was the condition of all the Emperors since 
Charles the Fifth, none of whom were crowned by the Pope. They were 
therefore only ‘‘ Emperors-elect,” just like a bishop-elect, one that is chosen, 
but not yet consecrated. But when Hrbkaiser could be opposed to “ Erwihl- 
ter Kaiser,” it was clear that people fancied that Hrwdhiter meant not “elect,” 
but elective, as opposed to hereditary. In short, Francis the Second seems to 
have altogether forgotten who and what he was. 

In the Peace of Presburg, in 1805, the Emperor is called throughout “Empe- 
4 d’Allemagne et d’Autriche,” in the heading, ‘‘ Kaiser von Oesterreich” 
only. 
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would have seemed no greater absurdity in the eyes of Charles 
or Otto or Frederick. When it had come to this, it was time 
that the old titles of Rome and Germany should pass away. As 
the elective King had made himself an hereditary Emperor, 
Dukes and Electors thought they had an equal right to make 
themselves hereditary Kings. Their new-fangled Majesties and 
Highnesses revolted against their renegade overlord, and found 
a willing protector west of the Rhine. “The Roman Empire and 
the German Kingdom was now no more; the foreign Emperor 
declared that he did not recognise its existence ; 1 and its own 
imperial chief proclaimed the final dissolution of the creation of 
Augustus, Charles, and Otto, in a document in which, after the 
formal enumeration of his own now degraded titles, the name of 
Rome does not occur. 


We have thus hurried through a period of more than eight 
hundred years, the revolutions of which are set forth by Mr. 
Bryce with singular clearness and power. He brings forth in 
its due prominence the great reign of Henry the Third, the 
moment when the Empire reached its highest pitch of real 
power. This was followed by the struggles between the 
spiritual and temporal powers under his son and grandson, 
which showed how vain was the theory which expected the 
Roman Cesarand the Roman Pontiff to pull together in harmony. 
But Mr. Bryce’s highest enthusiasm centres round the great 
House of Swabia. He gives us a brilliant picture of the reign 
of Frederick Barbarossa, into whose real character and position 
we need hardly say that be fully enters. On the reign of his 
grandson, “ Fridericus stupor mundi et innovator mirabilis,” 
Mr. Bryce is less full and less eloquent than we should have 
expected, but he clearly points out the importance of his reign 
as an epoch in Imperial history, and marks out boldly the fact 
that “ with Frederick fell the Empire.” The Empire, in short, 
from Rudolf onwards, is a revival, something analogous to the 
Empire of the Palaiologoi at Constantinople. Internal disorgani- 
zation had done in the Western Empire what foreign conquest 
had done in the Eastern. Rudolf, Adolf, Albert, were mere 
German kings ; they never crossed the Alps to assume either 


1 See the addition made by Buonaparte to the Act of Confederation of the 
Rhine: ‘Sa Majesté . . . ne reconnoit plus l’existence de la constitution 
Germanique.” 

2 The form used throughout is ‘‘ deutsches Reich.” But the titles run as 
of old, ‘‘ Erwihlter Rimischer Kaiser,” ‘‘ Kénig in Germanien,” etc., only the 
new-fashioned ‘‘ Erbkaiser von Oesterreich” is thrust in between them. 
Even the ‘zu allen Zeiten Mehrer des Reichs,” the old ludicrous mistransla- 
tion of ‘‘ semper Augustus ” is not left out in the document which proclaims 
the Empire to have come to an end. 
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the golden crown of Rome or the iron crown of Monza. With 
Henry the Seventh we reach a new period, or rather his reign 
is like a few years transported onwards from an earlier time. 
The revival of classical learning had given a revived impulse to 
the Imperial idea, just as the revival of the Civil Law had done 
at an earlier time. Of the ideas with which men then looked 
upon the Empire, Dante, in his work De Monarchid, is the 
great exponent. It must not be thought for a moment that 
Dante’s subject is monarchy, in the common sense of the word, 
royal government as opposed to aristocracy or democracy. 
With him monarchia is synonymous with imperium. There 
may be many kings and princes, but there is only one monarch, 
one universal chief, the Roman Emperor. He proves elabo- 
rately, in the peculiar style of reasoning current in that age, 
that an universal monarch is necessary, that the Roman Em- 
peror is of right the universal monarch, that the Emperor does 
not hold his crown of the Pope, but immediately of God alone. 
But he has not a word of argument to show that the German King 
is really the Roman Emperor; that is assumed as a matter of 
course ; there was no need to prove, because nobody doubted, 
that whatever belonged of right to Augustus Cesar belonged of 
right to his legitimate suecessor, Harry of Luxemburg. On this 
branch of the argument—one which, to our notions, stood quite 
as much in need of proof as any of the others—Dante does not 
vouchsafe a single line. The illusion survived untouched. In 
Mr. Bryce’s words :— 

“The offices of the imperial household, instituted by Constantine 
the Great, were attached to the noblest families of Germany. The 
Emperor and Empress, before their coronation at Rome, were lodged 
in the chambers called those of Augustus and Livia ; a bare sword was 
borne before them by the preetorian prefect; their processions were 
adorned by the standards, eagles, wolves, and dragons, which had 
figured in the train of Hadrian or Theodosius. The constant title of 
the Emperor himself, according to the style introduced by Probus, was 
‘semper Augustus,’ or ‘ perpetuus Augustus,’ which erring etymology 
translated ‘at all times increaser of the Empire.’ [Zu allen Zeiten Mehrer 
des Reichs.| The pontificatus maximus of his predecessors was supposed 
to be preserved by his admission as a canon of St. Peter’s at Rome and 
St. Mary’s at Aachen. Annalists invariably number the place of each 
sovereign from Augustus downwards. The notion of an uninterrupted 
succession, which moves the stranger’s wondering smile as he sees 
ranged round the magnificent Golden Hall of Augsburg the portraits 
of the Cesars, laurelled, helmeted, and periwigged, from the conqueror 
of Gaul to the partitioner of Poland, was to those generations not an 
article of faith only because its denial was inconceivable.” 

The philosophy of the matter Mr. Bryce explains in a brilliant 
passage :—— 
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“Tn truth, through all that period which we call the Dark and 
Middle Ages men’s minds were possessed by the belief that all things 
continued as they were from the beginning, that no chasm never to be 
recrossed lay between them and that ancient world to which they had 
not ceased to look back. We who are centuries removed, can see 
that there had passed a great and wonderful change upon thought, 
and art, and literature, and politics, and society itself: a change whose 
best illustration is to be found in the process whereby there arose out 
of the primitive basilica the Romanesque cathedral, and from it in 
turn the endless varieties of the Gothic. But so gradual was the 
change, that each generation felt it passing over them no more than a 
man feels that perpetual transformation by which his body is renewed 
from year to year; while the few who had learning enough to study 
antiquity through its contemporary records, were prevented by the 
utter want of criticism and of that which we call historical feeling, 
from seeing how prodigious was the contrast between themselves and 
those whom they admired. There is nothing more modern than the 
critical spirit which dwells upon the difference between the minds of 
men in one age and in another ; which endeavours to make each age 
its own interpreter, and judge what it did or produced by a relative 
standard. . . . And thus, when we remember that the notion of 
progress and development, and of change as the necessary condition 
thereof, was unwelcome or unknown in medizval times, we may better 
understand, though we do not cease to wonder, how men, never doubting 
that the political system of antiquity had descended to them, modified 
indeed, yet in substance the same, should have believed that the 
Frauk, the Saxon, and the Suabian, ruled all Europe by a right which 
seems to us not less fantastic than that fabled charter whereby Alex- 
ander the Great bequeathed his Empire, to the Slavic race for the love 
of Roxolana.” 


We have not room to follow Mr. Bryce through all the stages 
of the later German history, when the Empire had lost all 
Roman and imperial character, when the Emperor was again 
a mere German King, or rather a mere president of a German 
Confederation. The steps by which Germany sank from a 
kingdom into a confederation have an interest of their own, 
but it is one which more closely touches federal than imperial 
history. Germany is, as far as we know, the only example of 
a Confederation which arose, not out of the union of elements 
before distinct, but out of the dissolution of a formerly existing 
kingdom. From the Peace of Westphalia—we might almost 
say from the Interregnum onwards-—the imperial historian has 
little more to do than to watch the strange and blind affection 
with which men clave to the mere name of what had once been 
great and glorious. And yet we have seen that even that name 
was not without its practical effect. If, in Mr. Bryce’s emphatic 
words, “the German Kingdom broke down beneath the weight 
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of the Roman Empire,” it was certainly the name of the Roman 
Empire which hindered the severed pieces from altogether 
flying asunder. And the recollection of the Empire works 
still in modern politics, though we fear more for evil than for 
good. Patriotic Germans indeed look back with a sigh to the 
days when Germany was great and united under her Ottos and 
her Henrys, but these are remembrances of the Kingdom rather 
than of the Empire. The memory of the Empire is mainly used 
in modern times to prop up the position of the two upstart 
powers which now venture to profane the Imperial title. 
3ecause Gaul was once a German province, the Lord of 
Paris would have us believe that the successor of Charles 
is to be found among a people who in the days of the great 
Emperor had no national being. Because certain Austrian 
Dukes were chosen Roman Emperors, we are called upon, some- 
times to condemn the great Frederick as a forerunner of Francis 
Joseph, sometimes to justify Francis Joseph as a successor of 
the great Frederick. We will wind up with the fervid and 
eloquent comments of Mr. Bryce on this latter head. A more 
vigorous denunciation of the great Austrian imposture we have 
seldom come across— 


“ Austria has indeed, in some things, but too faithfully reproduced 
the policy of the Saxon and Suabian Caesars. Like her, they oppressed 
and insulted the Italian people: but it was in the defence of rights 
which the Italians themselves admitted. Like her, they lusted after a 
dominion over the races on their borders, but that dominion was to 
them a means of spreading civilisation and religion in savage 
countries, not of pampering upon their revenues a hated court and 
aristocracy. Like her, they strove to maintain a strong government 
at home, but they did it when a strong government was the first of 
political blessings. Like her, they gathered and maintained vast 
armies; but those armies were composed of knights and barons who 
lived for war alone, not of peasants torn away from useful labour and 
condemned to the cruel task of perpetuating their own bondage by 
crushing the aspirations of another nationality. They sinned grievously, 
no doubt, but they sinned in the dim twilight of a half-barbarous age, 
not in the noonday blaze of modern civilisation. The enthusiasm for 
medixval faith and simplicity which was so fervid some years ago, has 
run its course, and is not likely soon to revive. He who reads the his- 
tory of the Middle Ages will not deny that its heroes, even the best of 
them, were in some respects little better than savages. But when he 
approaches more recent times, and sees how, during the last three 
hundred years, kings have dealt with their subjects, and with each 
other, he will forget the ferocity of the Middle Ages, in horror at the 
heartlessness, the treachery, the injustice all the more odious because 
it sometimes wears the mask of legality, which disgraces the annals of 
the military monarchies of Europe. With regard, however, to the 
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pretensions of modern Austria, the truth is that this dispute about the 
worth of the old system has no bearing upon them at all. The day of 
imperial greatness was already past when Rudolf of the first Hapsburg 
reached the throne; while during what may be called the Austrian period, 
from Maximilian to Francis 11., the Holy Empire was to Germany a 
mere clog and incumbrance, which the unhappy nation bore, because 
she knew not how to rid herself of it. The Germans are welcome to 
appeal to the old Empire to prove that they were once a united people. 
Nor is there any harm in their comparing the politics of the twelfth 
century with those of the nineteenth, although to argue from the one 
to the other seems to betray a want of historical judgment. But the 
one thing which is wholly absurd is to make Francis Joseph of Austria 
the successor of Frederick of Hohenstaufen, and justify the most 
sordid and ungenial of modern despotisms by the example of the mirror 
of medieval chivalry, the noblest creation of medieval thought.” 
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. VIII.—-1. Etchings and Sketchings. By A. PEN, Esq. 

. Sketches Contributed to Bell’s Life. 

. The Fiddle-Faddle Fashion Book. 

. Parody in Lithograph of Mulready’s Post-Ofiice Envelope. 

. The Children of the Mobility. 

. The Comic Latin Grammar. By Percevat Leicu. ILlus- 
trated by LEECH. 

. The Comic English Grammar. By the Same. 

. Bentley's Miscellany. For many years. Profuse Ilustra- 
tions. 

. The Marchioness de Brinvilliers. By ALBERT SMITH and 
LEECH. 

. The Adventures of Jack Ledbury. By Do. and do. 

. Blaine’s Encyclopedia of Rural Sports. 

. Ballads. By Bon GUALTIER. 


3. Puck on Pegasus. 


. The Militiaman Abroad. 

. Christopher Tadpole. 

Paul's Dashes of American Humour. 

. Seeley’s Porcelain Tower. 

. Christmas Numbers of the London Illustrated News. 

. The Quizziology of the British Drama. By G. A. A’BECKETT. 

. The Story of a Feather. By DouGias JERROLD. 

. Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures. 

. Life of a Foxhound. By Joun MILLs. 

. Crock of Gold, ete. 

. Colin Clink. 

. The Book of British Song. 

. Stanley Thorn. 

. Jack Hinton. 

. Punch’s Pocket-Book, Up to 1864. Etchings and small 
woodcuts. 

Douglas Jerrold’s Collected Works. 

. The Earlier Volumes of Once a Week. 

. Jack Brag. By THropore Hook. 

. Journey to Pau. By Hon. Erskine Murray. 

. The Month. By ALBERT SMITH. 

|. The Rising Generation: A Series of Twelve Large Coloured 

Plates. 


35. The Comic Cocker. 


. Young Troublesome. 

. The Comic History of England. Etchings and woodcuts, 
. The Comic History of Rome. Do. and do. 

. Handley Cross. 

. Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour. 
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41. Ask Mamma. 

42. Plain or Ringlets. 

43. Mr. Facey Romford’s Hounds. 

44, A Little Tour in Ireland. By an Oxonian. 

45. Master Jacky in Love: A Sequel to Young Troublesome. 
46. The Christmas Carol. By CHARLES DICKENS. 

47. The Cricket on the Hearth. Do. 

48. The Chimes. Do. 

49. Punch from 1841. 


Ir man is made to mourn, he also, poor fellow! and without 
doubt therefore, is made to laugh. He needs it all, and he gets 
it. For human nature may say of herself in the words of the 
ballad, “ Werena my heart licht, I wad die.” 

Man is the only animal that laughs; it is as peculiar to him 
as his chin and his hippocampus minor.| The perception of a 
joke, the smile, the sense of the ludicrous, the quiet laugh, the 
roar of laughter, are all our own ; and we may be laughed as well 

-as tickled to death, as in the story of the French nun of mature 
years, who, during a vehement fit of laughter, was observed by 
her sisters to sit suddenly still and look very “gash” (like the 
Laird of Garscadden?), this being considered a farther part of 
the joke, when they found she was elsewhere. 

In books, old and new, there is no end of philosophizing upon 
the ludicrous and its cause; from Aristotle, who says it is some 
error in truth or propriety, but at the same time neither painful 
nor pernicious ; and Cicero, who defines it as that which, without 
impropriety, notes and exposes an impropriety ; to Jean Paul, 
who says it is the opposite of the sublime, the infinitely great, 
and is therefore the infinitely little; and Kant, who gives it as 
the sudden conversion into nothing of a long raised and highly- 
wrought expectation; many have been the attempts to un- 
sphere the spirit of a joke and make it tell its secret; but we 
agree with our excellent and judicious friend Quinctilian, that 
its ratio is at best anceps. There is a certain robust felicity 
about old Hobbes’s saying, that “it is a sudden glory, or sense of 
eminency above others or our former selves.” There is no doubt 
at least about the suddenness and the glory; all true laughter 
must be involuntary, must come and go as it lists, must take us 
and shake us heartily and by surprise. No man can laugh any 
more than he can sneeze at will, and he has nearly as little to do 
with its ending——it dies out, disdaining to be killed. He may grin 


1 No other animal has a chin proper, and it is a comfort, in its own small 
way, that Mr. Huxley has not yet found the lesser sea-horse in our grand- 
father’s brain. 

2 Vide Dean Ramsay’s Reminiscences. 
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and guffaw, because these are worked by muscles under the domi- 
nion of volition, but your diaphragm, the midriff, into which your 
joker pokes his elbow, he is the great organ of genuine laughter 
and the sudden glory, and he, as you all know, when made ab- 
surd by hiccup, is masterless as the wind, “ untamable as flies ;” 
therefore is he cailed by the grave Haller, nobilissimus post cor 
musculus ; for, ladies and gentlemen, your heart is only a (often 
very) hollow muscle. If you wish to know what is done in 
your interior when you laugh, here it is from Dr Carpenter. 
He classes it along with sobbing and hiccup, and says: “ In it 
the muscles of expiration are in convulsive movement, more or 
less violent, and send out the breath in a series of jerks, the 
glottis being open,” the glottis being the little chink at the top 
of the windpipe. 

As to the mental impression on the sensorium that sets these 
jerks agoing, and arches that noble muscle, we, as already said, 
think it may be left to a specific sense of its own, and that 
laughter is the effect and very often the cause of the laughable, 
and therefore of itself—a definition which has the merit of 
being self-contained. But is it not well that we are made to 
laugh, that, from the first sleepy gleam moving like sunshine 
over an infant’s cheek, to the cheery and feeble chirrup of his 
great-grandfather by the fireside, we laugh at the laughable, 
when the depths of our strange nature are dappled and rippled, 
or tossed into wildest laughter by anything, so that it be droll, 
just as we shudder when soused with cold water—because we 
can’t help it ? 


But we are drifting into disquisition and must beware. What 
is it to us or the public that the pneumogastric and phrenic 
nerves are the telegraphs from their head-quarters in the brain 
to this same midriff—that if cut, there would be an end of our 
funny messages, and of a good deal more; that the musculus 
nobilissimus, if wounded in its feelings from without or from 
within, takes to outrageous laughter of the dreariest sort ; that 
if anything goes wrong at the central thalami, as they are called, 
of these nerves, the vehicles of will and feeling, they too make 
sad fools of themselves by sending down absurd, incoherent 
telegrams “at lairge” ? 

One might be diffuse upon the various ways in which laugh- 
ter seizes upon and deals with mankind ; how it excruciates 
some, making them look and yell as if caught in a trap. How 
a man takes to crowing like a cock, or as if under perma- 
nent hooping-cough, ending his series of explosions victoriously 
with his well-known “ clarion wild and shrill.” How provoca- 
tive of laughter such a musical performance always is to his 
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friends, leading them to lay snares for him! We knew an 
excellent man—a country doctor—who, if wanted in the village, 
might be traced out by his convivial crow. It was droll to ob- 
serve him resisting internally and on the sly the beginnings of 
his bravura; how it always prevailed. How another friend, 
huge, learned, and wise, whom laughter seizes and rends, is made 
desperate, and at times ends in crashing his chair, and conclud- 
ing his burst on its ruins, and on the floor. In houses where he 
is familiar, a special chair is set for him, braced with iron for 
the stress. 

Then one might discourse on the uses of laughter as a mus- 
cular exercise ; on its drawing into action lazy muscles, super- 
numeraries, which get off easily under ordinary circumstances ; 
how much good the convulsive succussion of the whole man 
does to his chylo-poietic and other viscera; how it laughs to 
scorn care and malaise of all kinds; how it makes you cry 
without sorrow, and ache every inch of you without wrong 
done to any one; how it clears the liver and enlivens the 
spleen, and makes the very cockles of the heart to tingle. By 
the bye, what are these cockles of tradition, but the columne 
carnee, that pull away at the valves, and keep all things tight ? 

But why should we trouble ourselves and you with either 
the physiology or the philosophy of laughter, when all that 
anybody needs to say or to hear, is said, so as to make all 
after saying hopeless and needless, by Sydney Smith, in his 
two chapters on Wit and Humour, in his Notes of Lectures 
on Moral Philosophy? Why it is that when any one—ex- 
cept possibly Mr. Tupper—hears for the first time, that wisest 
of wits’ joke to his doctor, when told by him to “take a walk 
on an empty stomach ;”——“ on whose ?”—he laughs right out, 
loud and strong, may be a question as hard to answer as the 
why he curls up his nose when tickled with a straw, or sneezes 
when he looks at the sun; but it is not hard to be thankful for the 
joke, and for the tickle, and for the sneeze. Our business rather is 
now gratefully to acknowledge the singular genius, the great per- 
sonal aad artistic worth of one of our best masters of “heart- easing 
mirth,” than to discourse upon the why and how he makes us 
laugh so pleasantly, so wholesomely and well,—and to deplore, 
along with all his friends (who has not in him lost a friend ?), 
his sudden and irreparable loss. It was as if something per- 
sonal to every one was gone; as if a fruit we all ate and re- 
joiced in had vanished for ever; a something good and cheery, 
and to be thankful for, which came every week as sure as Thurs- 
day—never to come again. Our only return to him for all his 
unfailing goodness and cheer, is the memory of the heart, and 
he has it if any man in the British empire has. The noble, 
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honest, kindly, diligent, sound-hearted, modest, and manly John 
Leech—the very incarnation in look, character, and work of the 
best in an Englishman. 

As there is and has always been, since we had letters or 
art of our own, a rich abounding power and sense of humour 
and of fun in the English nature; so ever since that same 
nature was pleased to divert and express itself and its jokes in 
art as well as in books, we have had no lack of depicters 
of the droll, the odd, the terrible, and the queer. Hogarth 
is the first and greatest of them all, the greatest master in his 
own ¢erribile via the world has ever seen. If you want to know 
his worth and the exquisite beauty of his colouring, study his 
pictures, and possess his prints, and read Charles Lamb on his 
genius. Then came the savage Gillray, strong and coarse as 
Churchill, the very Tipton Slasher of political caricature; then we 
had Bunbury, Rowlandson, and Woodward, more violent than 
strong, more odd than droll, and often more disgusting than either. 
Smirke, with his delicate, pure, pleasant humour, as seen in his 
plates to Don Quixote, which are not unworthy of that marvel- 
lous book, the most deeply and exquisitely humourous piece of 
genius in all literature ; then Edwin Landseer’s Monkeyana, 
forgotten by, and we fear unknown to many, so wickedly 
funny, so awfully human, as almost to convert us to Mr. Hux- 
ley’s pedigree—The Duel, for instance. Then we had Henry 
Alken in the Hunting Field, and poor Heath, the ex-Captain of 
Dragoons, facile and profuse, unscrupulous and clever. Then the 
greatest since Hogarth, though limited in range and tending to 
excess, George Cruickshank, who happily still lives and plies 
his matchless needle ;—it would take an entire paper to expound 
his keen, penetrating power, his moral intensity, his gift of wild 
grimace, the dexterity and super-subtlety of his etching, its firm 
and delicate lines. Then came poor short-lived tragical Sey- 
mour, whom Thackeray wished to succeed as artist to Pickwick ; 
he embodied Pickwick as did “ Phiz,’—Hablot Browne,— 
Messrs. Quilp and Pecksniff, and Micky Free, and whose steeple- 
chasing Irish cocktails we all know and relish ; but his manner 
is too much for him and for us, and his ideas are neither deep 
nor copious, hence everlasting and weak repetitions of himself. 
Kenny Meadows, with more genius, especially for fiends and 
all eldritch fancies, and still more mannerism. Sibson and 
Hood, whose drawings were quaint and queer enough, but his 
words better and queerer. Thackeray, very great, answering 
wonderfully his own idea. We wonder that his Snobs and Modern 
Novelists and miscellaneous papers were ever published without 
his own cuts. What would Mrs. Perkins’ Ball be without 
The Mulligan, as the spread-eagle, frantic and glorious, doing the 
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mazurka, without Miss Bunyon, and them all; and the good 
little Nightingale, singing “ Home, Sweet Home” to that young, 
premature brute Hewlett,in Dr. Birch. But we have already re- 
corded our estimate of Mr. Thackeray’s worth as an artist ;! and 
all his drolleries and quaint bits of himself,—his comic melan- 
choly, his wistful children, his terrific soldans in the early Punches, 
They should all be collected,—wherever he escapes from his pen 
to his pencil, they should never be divorced. Then Doyle, with 
his wealth of dainty phantasies, his glamourie, his wonderful 
power of expressing the weird and uncanny, his fairies and 
goblins, his enchanted castles and_ maidens, his plump caracol- 
ling pony chargers, his charm of colour and of unearthly beauty 
in his water-colours. No one is more thoroughly himself and 
alone than Doyle. We need only name his father, “ H. B.,” 
the master of gentlemanly, political satire——as Gillray was of 
brutal. Tenniel we still have, excellent, careful, and often 
strong and effective; but more an artist and a draughtsman 
than a genius or a humourist. 

- John Leech is different from all these, and, taken as a 
whole, surpasses them all, even Cruickshank, and seats him- 
self next, though below, William Hogarth. Well might 
Thackeray, in his delightful notice of his friend and fellow- 
Carthusian in Zhe Quarterly, say, “There is no_ blink- 
ing the fact, that in Mr. Punch’s Cabinet John Leech is 
the right-hand man. Fancy a number of Punch without 
Leech’s picture! What would you give for it?” This was 
said ten years ago. How much more true it is now! We 
don’t need to fancy it any longer! And yet, doubtless, nature 
is already preparing some one else—she is for ever filling her 
horn—whom we shall never think better, or in his own way, 
half so good, but who like him will be, let us trust, new and 
true, modest, and good ; let us, meanwhile, rest and be thankful, 
and look back on the past. We'll move on by and bye— to 
fresh fields and pastures new ”—we suppose, and hope. 

We are not going to give a biography, or a studied ap- 
praisement of this great artist-that has been already well 
done in the Cornhill—and we trust the mighty “J. 0.” 
who knew him and loved him as a brother, and whose 
strong and fine hand—its truth, nicety, and power—we think 
we recognise in an admirable short notice of Leech as one of 
the “Men of Mark,” in the London Journal of May 31, 1862 
-—may employ his leisure in giving us a memorial of his friend. 
No one could do it better, not even the judicious Tom Taylor, 
and it is worth his while, to go down the great stream side by 
side with sucha man. All that we shall now do is to give some 
particulars, not, so far as we know, given to the public, and end 


1 North Brit. Review, No. lxxix., Feb. 1864. 
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with a few selected woodcuts from Punch—illustrative of his 
various moods and gifts—for which we are indebted to the 
kindness of Messrs. Bradbury and Evans,—two men to whom 
and to whose noble generosity and enterprise we owe it that 
Punch is what he is; men who have made their relation to him 
and to his staff of writers and artists, a labour of love; deal- 
ing in everything, from the quality of the paper up to the 
genius, with truly disinterested liberality ; and who, to give 
only one instance, must have given Mr. Leech, during his 
twenty-three years’ connexion with them, upwards of £40,000,— 
money richly deserved, and well won, for no money could pay 
in full what he was to them and to us; but still, not the less 
honourable to them than to him.! 


1 When the history of the rise and progress of Punch comes to be written, 
it will be found that the Weekly Dinner has been one of the chief things 
which contributed to its success. Almost from the foundation of that jour- 
nal it has been the habit of the contributors every Wednesday to dine 
together. In the winter months, the dinner is usuaily held in the front 
room of the first floor of No. 11, Bouverie Street, Whitefriars,—the business 
offices of the -proprietors, Messrs. Bradbury and Evans. Sometimes these 
dinners are held at the Bedford Hotel, Covent Garden. During the summer 
months, it is customary to have ten or twelve dinners at places in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, Greenwich, Richmond, Blackwall, etc. And once 
a year they attend the annual dinner of the firm, at which compositors, 
readers, printers, machinemen, clerks, etc., dine. This dinner is called the 
‘** Way Goose,” and is often referred to in Punch. 

At the weekly dinner, the contents of the forthcoming number of Punch 
are discussed. When the cloth is removed, and dessert is laid on the table, 
the first question put by the editor is, “‘ What shall the Cartoon be ?” 

During the lifetimes of Jerrold and Thackeray, the discussions after dinner 
ran very high, owing to the constitutional antipathy existing between these 
two. Jerrold being the oldest, as well as the noisiest, generally came off vic- 
torious. In these rows it required all the suavity of Mark Lemon (and he has 
a great deal of that quality) to calm the storm ; his award always being final. 

The third edition of Wednesday’s Sun is generally brought in to give the 
latest intelligence, so as to bring the Cartoon down to the latest date. On 
the Thursday morning following, the editor calls at the houses of the artists 
to see what is being done. On Friday night all copy is delivered and put 
into type, and at two o’clock on Saturday proofs are revised, the forms made 
up, and with the last movement of the engine, the whole of the type is 
placed under the press, which cannot be moved until the Monday morning, 
when the steam is again up. This precaution is taken to prevent waggish 
tricks on the part of practical joking compositors. 

At these dinners none but those connected with the staff proper are permitted 
to attend ; the only occasional exceptions, we believe, have been Sir Joseph 
Paxton, Mr. Layard, the present Foreign Under-Secretary, Charles Dickens, 
and Charles Dickens, junior. As an illustration of the benefit arising from these 
meetings, we may mention that Jerrold always used to say, ‘‘ It is no use any 
of us quarrelling, because next Wednesday must come round with its dinner, 
when we will all have to shake hands again.” By means of these meetings, 
the discussions arising on all questions helped both caricaturist and wit to 
take a broad view of things, as well as enabled the editor to get his team to 
draw well together, and give a uniformity of tone to all the contributions. 
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John Leech, we believe remotely of Irish extraction, was a 
thoroughly London boy, though never one whit of a Cockney 
in nature or look. He was born in 1817, being thus six years 
younger than Thackeray, both of them Charterhouse boys. We 
rejoice to learn that Lord Russell has, in the kindest way, given 
to Mr. Leech’s eldest boy a presentation to this famous school, 
where the best men of London birth have so long had their 
training, as Brougham and Jeffrey, Scott and Cockburn, had at 
the Edinburgh High School. This gift of our Foreign Minister 
is twice blessed, and is an act the country may well thank him 
for. 

When between six and seven years of age, some of Leech’s 
drawings were seen by the great Flaxman, and, after carefully 
looking at them and the boy, he said, “ That boy must be an 
artist ; he will be nothing else or less.” This was said in full 
consciousness of what is involved in advising such a step. His 
father wisely, doubtless, thought otherwise, and put him to the 
medical profession at St. Bartholomew’s, under Mr. Stanley. 
He was very near being sent to Edinburgh, and apprenticed to 
Sir George Ballingall. If he had come to us then, he would 
have found one student, since famous, with whom he would 
have cordialized: Edward, afterwards Professor Forbes, who to 
his other great gifts added that of drawing, especially of all sorts 
of wild, fanciful, elfish pleasantries and freaks, most original 
and ethereal—and the specimens of which, in their many strange 
resting-places, it would be worth the while to reproduce in a 
volume. Leech soon became known among his fellow-students 
for his lifelike, keen, but always good-natured caricatures ; he 
was for ever drawing. He never had any regular art-lessons, 
but his medical studies furnished him with a knowledge of the 
structure and proportions of the human form, which gives such 
reality to his drawing; and he never parades his knowledge, or 
is its slave; he values expression ever above mere form, never 
falsifying, but often neglecting, or rather subordinating, the 
latter to the former. 

This intense realism and insight, this pure intense power of 
observation it is that makes the Greek sculptors so infinitely 
above the Roman. 

We believe the Greeks knew nothing of what was under the 
skin—it was considered profane to open the human body and 
dissect it ; but they studied form and action with that keen, 
sure, unforgetting, loving eye, that purely realistic faculty, which 
probably they, as a race, had in more exquisite perfection than 
any other people before or since. Objective truth they read, 
and could repeat as from a book. The Romans, with their hardy, 
penetrating, audacious, nature—rerum Domini—wanted to know 
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not only what appears, but what is, and what makes appear. 
They had no misgivings or shyness at cutting into and laying 
bare their dead fellows, as little as they had in killing them or 
being themselves killed; and as so often happens, their strength 
was their weakness, their pride their fall. They must needs 
show off their knowledge and their muscles, and therefore they 
made their statues as if without skin, and put on as violent 
and often impossible action as ever did Buonarotti. Compare 
the Laocoon and his boys (small men, rather) with the Elgin 
marbles ; the riders on the frieze so comely in their going, so 
lissome ; their skin slipping sweetly over their muscles ; their 
modestly representing not of what they know, but of what they 
see. 

In John Leech and Tenniel you see something of the same 
contrast ; the one knows more than he needs, and shows it 
accordingly ; the other knowing by instinct, or from good sense, 
that drawing has only to do with appearances, with things that 
may be seen, not with things that may be known, drew merely 
what he saw, but then with what an inevitable, concentrated 
eye and hand he did draw that! This made him so pre-eminent 
in reproducing the expression of action—especially intense and 
rapid action. No knowledge of what muscles were acting, and 
what are their attachments, etc., could teach a man how a horse 


trots, or how he gathers himself up to leap, or how a broken- 
backed cab-horse would lie and look, or even how Mr. Briggs— 
excellent soul—when returning home, gently, and copiously 
ebriose from Epsom on his donkey, would sway about on his 


podgy legs, when instructing his amazed and ancient groom and 
friend as to putting up and rubbing down—the mare. But ob- 
servation such as the Greeks had, that axpiBeia or accuracy— 
carefulness, as they called it—it enabled Leech to do all this to 
the life. 

All through his course, more and more, he fed upon nature 
and he had his reward in having perpetually at hand her 
freshness, her variety, her endlessness. There is a pleasant 
illustration of this given in a letter in Notes and Queries for 
November 5, 1864:—“On one occasion he and I were riding 
to town in an omnibus, when an elderly gentleman, in a very 
peculiar dress, and with very marked features, stepped into the 
vehicle, and sat down immediately in front of us. He stared 
so hard and made such wry faces at us, that J could hardly 
refrain from laughter. My discomfiture was almost completed 
when Leech suddenly exclaimed, ‘ By the way, did Prendergast 
ever show you that extraordinary account which has been lately 
forwarded to him?’ and, producing his note-book, added, ‘ Just 
run your eye up that column, and tell me what you can make 
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of it?’ The page was blank ; but two minutes afterwards the 
features of that strange old gentleman gaping at us were reflected 
with life-like fidelity upon it.” There is humour in the choice 
of the word “Prendergast.” This is the true way to nurse inven- 
tion, to preen and let grow imagination’s wings, on which she 
soars forth into the ideal, “sailing with supreme dominion 
through the azure depths of air.” It is the man who takes in, 
who can give out. The man who does not do the one, soon 
takes to spinning his own fancies out of his interior, like a 
spider, and he snares himself at last as well as his victims. It 
is the bee that makes honey, and it is out of the eater that there 
comes forth meat, out of the strong that there comes forth 
sweetness. In the letter we refer to, which is well worth read- 
ing, there is a good remark, that Leech had no mere minutia, 
as Turner had none; everything was subordinated to the main 
purpose he had, but he had exquisite finesse and delicacy when 
it was that he wanted. Look at his drawing of our “ Jocund 
Morn,” from the boots to the swallows. His pencil work on 
wood was marvellous for freedom and loveliness. 

The bent of his genius and external causes made him, when 
about seventeen, give up the study of medicine and go in stoutly 
and for life for art. His diligence was amazing, as witnessed 
by the list we give, by no means perfect, of his works; in 
Bentley they are in multitudes; and in Punch alone, up to 1862, 
there are more than three thousand separate drawings! with 
hardly the vestige of a repetition ; it may be the same tune, but 
it is a new variation. In nothing is his realistic power more 
seen than in those delightful records of his own holidays in 
Punch. A geologist will tell you the exact structure of that 
rock in the Tay at Campsie Linn, where M7. Briggs is carrying 
out that huge salmon in his arms, tenderly and safely, as if it 
were his first-born. All his seascapes—Scarborough, Folke- 
stone, Biarritz, etc., etc.—any one who has been there does not 
need to be told their names, and, as we have already said, his 
men are as native as his rocks, his bathers at Boulogne and 
Biarritz, his gamekeepers and gillies in Blair-Athole and Loch- 
aber—you have seen them there, the very men; Duncan Roy 
is one of them; and those men and women at Galway, in the 
Claddich, they are liker than themselves, more Irish than the 
Irish. In this respect his foreigners are wonderful, one of 
the rarest artistic achievements. Thackeray also could draw 
a foreigner,—as witness that dreary woman outworker in the 
Kickleburys. Mr. Frith can’t. Then as to dress; this was one of 
the things Leech very early mastered and knew the meaning and 
power of, and it is worth mastering, for in it, the dress, is much 
of the man, both given and received. To see this, look at 
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almost his first large drawing in Punch, two months after it 
started, called “Foreign Affairs.” Look, too, at what is still 
one of his richest works, with all the fervour and abundance, 
the very dew of his youth,—the Comic Latin Grammar. Look 
at the dress of Menelaus, who threatens to give poor Helen, his 
wife, “a good hiding.” Look at his droll etchings and woodcuts 
for the otherwise tiresomely brilliant Comic Histories, by Gilbert 
A’Beckett, with their too much puns. 

Leech was singularly modest, both as a man and as an artist. 
This came by nature, and was indicative of the harmony and 
sweetness of his essence ; but doubtless the perpetual going to 
nature, and drawing out of her fulness, kept him humble, as 
well as made him rich, made him, what every man of sense 
and power must be, conscious of his own strength; but before 
the great mother he was simple and loving, attentive to her 
lessons, as a child, for ever learning and doing. 

This honesty and modesty were curiously brought out when 
he was, after much persuasion, induced to make the coloured 
drawings for that exhibition which was such a splendid success, 
bringing in nearly £5000. Nothing could induce him to do 
what was wanted, call them paintings. “They are mere 
sketches,” he said, “and very crude sketches too, and I have no 
wish to be made a laughing-stock by calling them what they 


are not.” Here was at once modesty and honest pride, or 
rather that truthfulness which lay at the root of his character, 


” 


and was also its “bright, consummate flower,’ and he went 
further than this, in having printed in the Catalogue the follow- 
ing words :—“ These sketches have no claim to be regarded 
or tested as finished pictures. It is impossible for any one to 
know the fact better than I do. They have no pretensions to 
a higher name than that I have given them—SKETCHES IN OIL.” 

We have had, by the kindness of Mr. John Heugh, their 
possessor, the privilege of having beside us for some time two 
of the best of those coloured sketches, and we feel at once 
the candour and accuracy of their author's title. It is quite 
touching the unaccustomedness, the boyish, anxious, laborious 
workmanship of the practised hand that had done so much, 
so rapidly and perfectly in another style. They do not make 
us regret much that he did not earlier devote himself to 
painting proper, because then what would have become of 
these 3000 cuts in Punch? But he shows, especially, true 
powers of landscape painting, a pure and deep sense of dis- 
tance, translucency, and colour, and the power of gleams and 
shadows on water. His girls are lovelier without colour— 
have, indeed, “to the eye and prospect of the soul,” a more 
exquisite bloom, the bloom within the skin, the brightness in 
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the dark eye, all more expressed than in those actually coloured. 
So it often.is; give enough to set the looker-on a-painting 
imagining, realizing, bringing up “the shows of things to the 
desires of the mind,” and no one but the highest painter can 
paint like that. This is the true office of the masters of all 
the ideal arts, to evoke, as did the rising sun on Memnon, the 
sleeping beauty and music and melody of another’s soul, to 
make every reader a poet, every onlooker an artist, every 
listener eloquent and tuneful, so be it that they have the 
seeing eye, the hearing ear, the loving and understanding 
heart. 

As is well known, this exhibition took London captive. It 
was the most extraordinary record by drawing, of the manners 
and customs and dress of a people, ever produced. It was full 
“from morn to dewy eve,” and as full of mirth; at times this 
made it like a theatre convulsed as one man by the vis comica 
of one man. The laughter of special, often family groups, 
broke out opposite each drawing, spread contagiously effer- 
vescing throughout, lulling and waxing again and again like 
waves of the sea. From his reserve, pride, and nicety, Leech 
could never be got to go when any one was in the room; he 
had an especial horror of being what he called “caught and 
talked at by enthusiastic people.” It is worth mentioning here, 
as it shows his true literary turn as a humourist, and adds 
greatly to the completeness of his drawings and of his genius, 
that all the funny, witty, and often most felicitous titles and 
wordings of all sorts were written by himself; he was most par- 
ticular about this. 

One day a sporting nobleman visited the gallery with his 
huntsman, whose naive and knowing criticisms greatly amused 
his master. At last, coming to one of the favourite hunting 
pictures, he said, “Ah! my Lord, nothin’ but a party as knows 
‘osses cud have draw’d them ere ’unters.” The origin and 
means of these sketches in oil is curious. Mr. Leech had often 
been asked to undertake works of this character, but he had 
for so many years been accustomed to draw with the pencil, and 
that only on small blocks, that he had little confidence in his 
ability to draw on a large scale. The idea originated with Mr. 
Mark Lemon, his friend and colleague, who saw that by a new 
invention—a beautiful piece of machinery—the impression of a 
block in Punch, being first taken on a sheet of india-rubber, 
might be enlarged ; when, by a lithographic process, the copy 
thus got could be transferred to the stone, and impressions 
printed upon a large sheet of canvas. Having thus obtained 
an outline groundwork consisting of his own lines enlarged 
some eight times the area of the original block, Leech pro- 
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ceeded to colour these. His knowledge of the manipulation 
of oil colours was very slight, and it was under the guid- 
ance of his friend, John Everett Millais, that his first attempts 
were made, and crude enough they were. He used a kind 
of transparent colour which allowed the coarse lines of the 
enlargement to show through, so that the production presented 
the appearance of indifferent lithographs, slightly tinted. In a 
short time, however, he obtained great mastery over oil colour, 
and instead of allowing the thick fatty lines of printers’ ink to 
remain on the canvas, he, by the use of turpentine, removed the 
ink, particularly with regard to the lines of the face and figure. 
These he redrew with his own hand in a fine and delicate manner. 
To this he added a delicacy of finish, particularly in flesh colour, 
which greatly enhanced the value and beauty of his later works. 
To any one acquainted with these sketches, we may mention for 
illustration of these remarks, No. 65 in the Catalogue. This 
work presents all the incompleteness and crudity of his early 
style. The picture represents Piscator seated on a wooden fence 
on araw morning in a pelting shower of rain, the lines neces 

sary to give the effect of a leaden atmosphere being very nume- 
rous and close. The works which illustrated his later style are 
best shown in Nos. 36 and 41. In the framing of these sketches 
he persisted in leaving a margin of white canvas somewhat after 
the manner of water-colour sketches. 

Of all art satirists none have such a pervading sense and power 
of girlish and ripe womanly beanty as Leech. Hogarth alone, as in 
his Poor Poet’s Wife, comes near him. There is a genuine domes- 
ticity about his scenes that could come only from a man who 
was much at his own fireside, and in the nursery when baby 
was washed. You see he is himself paterfamilias, with no 
Bohemian taint or raffish turn. What he draws he has seen. 
What he asks you to live in and laugh at and with, he has 
laughed at and lived in. It is this wholesomeness, and, to use 
the right word, this goodness, that makes Leech more than a 
drawer of funny pictures, more even than a great artist It 
makes him a teacher and an example of virtue in its widest 
sense, from that of manliness to the sweet devotion of woman, 
and the loving, open mouth and eyes of parvula on your knee. 
How different is the same class of art in France! you dare not 
let your wife or girls see their Leech; he is not for our virgins 
and boys. Hear what Thackeray says on this point :;-— 


‘It is honourable to the regular art of this country that many of its best 
men early recognised in Leech a true brother. Millais and Elmore and others 
were his constant friends ; and we know that more than twelve years ago 
Mr. Harvey, now the perspicacious President of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
wished to make Leech and Thackeray honorary members of that body. 
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“* Now, while Mr. Leech has been making his comments upon our 
society and manners, one of the wittiest and keenest observers has been 
giving a description of his own country of France, in a thousand 
brilliant pages, and it is a task not a little amusing and curious for a 
student of manners to note the difference between the two satirists— 
perhaps between the societies which they describe. Leech’s England 
is a country peopled by noble elderly squires, riding large-boned 
horses, followed across country by lovely beings of the most gorgeous 
proportions, by respectful retainers, by gallant little boys emulating 
the courage and pluck of the sire. The joke is the precocious courage 
of the child, his gallantry as he charges at his fences, his coolness as 
he eyes the glass of port or tells grandpapa that he likes his cham- 
pagne dry. How does Gavarni represent the family-father, the sire, 
the old gentleman in his country, the civilized country? Paterfamilias, 
in a dyed wig and whiskers, is leering by the side of Mademoiselle 
Coralie on her sofa in the Rue de Bréda; Paterfamilias, with a mask 
and a nose half-a-yard long, is hobbling after her at the ball. The 
enfant terrible is making Papa and Mamma alike ridiculous by 
showing us Mamma’s lover, who is lurking behind the screen. A 
thousand volumes are written protesting against the seventh command- 
ment. The old man is for ever hunting after the young woman, the 
wife is for ever cheating the husband. The fun of the old comedy 
never seems to end in France; and we have the word of their own 
satirists, novelists, painters of society, that it is being played from day 
to day. 

“In the works of that barbarian artist Hogarth, the subject which 
affords such playful sport to the civilized Frenchman is stigmatized as 
a fearful crime, and is visited by a ghastly retribution. The English 
savage never thinks of such a crime as funny, and a hundred years after 
Hogarth, our modern ‘ painter of mankind,’ still retains his barbarous 
modesty, is tender with children, decorous before women, has never 
once thought that he had a right or calling to wound the modesty of 
either. 

“*Mr. Leech surveys society from the gentleman’s point of view. In 
old days, when Mr. Jerrold lived and wrote for that celebrated 
periodical, he took the other side : he looked up at the rich and great 
with a fierce, sarcastic aspect, and a threatening posture ; and his outcry 
or challenge was—‘ Ye rich and great, look out! We, the people, are as 
good as you. Have a care, ye priests, wallowing on the tithe pig, and 
rolling in carriages and four; ye landlords grinding the poor; ye 
vulgar fine ladies bullying innocent governesses, and what not,—we 
will expose your vulgarity, we will put down your oppression, we will 
vindicate the nobility of our common nature,’ and so forth. A great 
deal is to be said on the Jerrold side ; a great deal was said; perhaps 
even a great deal too much. It is not a little curious to speculate 
upon the works of these two famous contributors of Punch, these two 
‘preachers,’ as the phrase is. ‘ Woe to you, you tyrant and heartless 
oppressor of the poor!’ calls out Jerrold as Dives’s carriage rolls by. 
‘ Beware of the time when your bloated coachman shall be hurled from 
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his box, when your gilded flunkey shall be cast to the earth from his 
perch, and your pampered horses shall run away with you and your 
vulgar wife and smash you into ruin.’ The other philosopher looks at 
Dives and his cavalcade in his own peculiar manner. He admires the 
horses and copies with the most curious felicity their form and action. 
The footman’s calves and powder, the coachman’s red face and floss 
wig, the over-dressed lady and plethoric gentleman in the carriage, he 
depicts with the happiest strokes; and if there is a pretty girl and a 
rosy child on the back seat, he ‘ takes them up tenderly’ and touches 
them with a hand that has a caress in it. This artist is very tender 
towards all the little people. It is hard to say whether he loves boys 
or girls most—those delightful little men on their ponies in the hunt- 
ing fields, those charming little Lady Adas flirting at the juvenile ball; 
or Tom the butcher’s boy, on the slide; or ragged little Emly pulling 
the go-cart freighted with Elizarann and her doll. Steele, Fielding, 
Goldsmith, Dickens are similarly tender in their pictures of children. 
‘We may be barbarians, Monsieur , but even the savages are 
occasionally kind to their papooses.’ When are the holidays? Mothers 
of families ought to come to this exhibition and bring the children. 
Then there are the full-grown young ladies—the very full-grown young 
ladies—dancing in the ball-room, or reposing by the sea-shore—the 
men can peep at whole seraglios of these beauties for the moderate 
charge of one shilling, and bring away their charming likenesses in the 
illustrated catalogue (two-and-six). In the ‘Mermaids’ Haunt,’ for 
example, there is a siren combing her golden locks, and another dark- 
eyed witch actually sketching you as you look at her, whom Ulysses 
could not resist. To walk by the side of the much-sounding sea and 
come upon such a bevy of beauties as this, what bliss for a man or a 
painter! The mermaids in that haunt, haunt the beholder for hours 
after. Where is the shore on which those creatures were sketched ? 
The sly catalogue does not tell us. 

“‘ The outdoor sketcher will not fail to remark the excellent fidelity 
with which Mr. Leech draws the back-grounds of his little pictures. 
The homely landscape, the sea, the winter wood by which the hunts- 
men ride, the light and clouds, the birds floating over head, are indi- 
cated by a few strokes which show the artist’s untiring watchfulness 
and love of nature. He is a natural truthteller, and indulges in no 
flights of fancy, as Hogarth was before him. He speaks his mind out 
quite honestly, like a thorough Briton. He loves horses, dogs, river 
and field sports. He loves home and children, that you can see. He 
holds Frenchmen in light esteem. A bloated ‘ Mosoo’ walking Lei- 
cester Square, with a huge cigar and a little hat, with ‘ billard’ and 
‘estaminet’ written on his flaccid face—is a favourite study with him; 
the unshaven jowl, the waist tied with a string, the boots which pad 
the Quadrant pavement, this dingy and disreputable being exercises a 
fascination over Mr. Punch’s favourite artist. We trace, too, in his 
works a prejudice against the Hebrew nation, against the natives of an 
island much celebrated for its verdure and its wrongs ; these are lament- 
able prejudices indeed, but what man is without his own? No man 
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has ever depicted the little ‘Snob’ with such a delightful touch. Leech 
fondles and dandles this creature as he does the children. To remem- 
ber one or two of those dear gents is to laugh. To watch them look- 
ing at their own portraits in this pleasant gallery will be no small part 
of the exhibition; and as we can all go and see our neighbours carica- 
tured here, it is just possible that our neighbours may find some smart 
likenesses of their neighbours in these brilliant, life-like, goodnatured 
sketches in oil.” —Times, June 21, 1862. 

We could not resist giving this long extract. What perfection 
of thought and word! It is, alas! a draught of a wine we can 
no more get; the vine is gone. What flavour in his “dear 
prisoned spirit of the impassioned grape!” What a bouquet ! 
Why is not everything that hand ever wrote, reproduced ? shall 
we ever again be regaled with such cenanthic acid and ether? 

the volatile essences by which a wine is itself and none other 
—its flower and bloom; the reason why Chambertin is not 
Sherry, and Sauterne neither. Our scientific friends will re- 
member that these same delicate acids and oils are compounds 
of the lightest of all bodies, hydrogen, and the brightest when 
concentrated in the diamond, carbon; and these in the same 
proportion as sugar! Moreover, this ethereal oil and acid of wine, 
what we may call its genius, never exceeds a forty-thousandth 
part of the wine! the elevating powers of the fragrant Burgun- 
dies are supposed to be more due to this essence than to its 
amount of alcohol. Thackeray, Jeremy Taylor, Charles Lamb, 
old Fuller, Sydney Smith, Ruskin, each have the felicity of a 
specific cenanthic acid and oil—a bouquet of his own; others’ 
wines are fruity or dry or brandied, or “from the Cape,” or from 
the gooseberry, as the case may be. For common household use 
commend us to the stout home-brewed from the Swift, Defoe, 
Cobbet, and Southey taps. 

Much has been said about the annoyance which organ- 
grinding caused to Leech, but there were other things which also 
gave him great annoyance, and amongst these was his grievance 
against the wood-engravers. 

His drawings on the polished and chalked surface of the 
wood-block were beautiful to look at. Great admiration has 
been bestowed upon the delicacy and artistic feeling shown in 
the wood-blocks as they appeared in Punch, but any one who saw 
these exquisite little gems as they came from his hands would 
scarcely recognise the same things when they appeared in print 
in Punch. When he had finished one of his blocks, he would 
show it to his friends and say, “ Look at this, and watch for 
its appearance in Punch.” Sometimes he would point to a 
little beauty in a landscape, and calling particular attention to 
it, would say that probably all his fine little touches would be 
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“cut away,” in a still more literal sense than that in which he 
uses the word in his address. 

When, however, we come to consider the circumstances and 
pressure under which these blocks were almost always engraved, 
the wonder will be that they were so perfect. The blocks upon 
which he drew were composed of small squares, fastened to- 
gether at the back, so that when the drawing was completed on 
the block, it was unscrewed, and the various pieces handed over 
toa number of engravers, each having a square inch or two of 
landscape, figure, or face, as the case might be, not knowing what 
proportion of light and shade each piece bore to the whole. 

Had these blocks been carefully and thoughtfully engraved 
by one hand, and then been printed by the hand instead of the 
steam press, we might have seen some of the /inesse and beauty 
which the drawing showed before it was “ cut away.” 

There was nothing that was so great a mark of the gentleness 
of his nature as his steady abstinence from personality. His 
correspondence was large, and a perusal of it only shows how 
careful he must have been, to have shunned the many traps that 
were laid for him to make him a partisan in personal quarrels. 
Some of the most wonderful suggestions were forwarded to him, 
but he had a most keen scent for everything in the shape of 
personality. 

We need do little more than allude to the singular purity and 
good taste manifested in everything he drew or wrote. We do 
not know any finer instance of blamelessness in art or literature, 
such perfect delicacy and cleanness of mind,—nothing coarse, 
nothing having the slightest taint of indecency,-—no double en 
tendre,—no laughing at virtue,—no glorifying or glozing of vice,— 
nothing to make any one of his own lovely girls blush, or his own 
handsome face hide itself. This gentleness and thorough gentle- 
manliness pervades all his works. They are done by aman you 
would take into your family and to your heart at once. To go 
over his four volumes of Pictures of Life and Character is not 
only a wholesome pleasure and diversion: it is a liberal educa- 
tion. And then he is not the least of a soft or goody man, no 
small sentimentalism or petit maitre work: he is a man and an 
Englishman to the backbone; who rode and fished as if that 
were his chief business, took his fences fearlessly, quietly, and 
mercifully, and knew how to run his salmon and land him. 
He was, what is better still, a public-spirited man; a keen, 
hearty, earnest politician, with strong convictions, a Liberal 
deserving the name. His political pencillings are as full of 
good, energetic politics, as they are of strong portraiture and 
drawing. He is almost always on the right side,—sometimes, 
like his great chief Mr. Punch, not on the popular one. 
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From the wonderful fidelity with which he rendered the cab- 
men and gamins of London, we might suppose he had them into 
his room to sit to him as studies. He never did this; he liked 
actions better than states. He was perpetually taking notes of 
all he saw; but this was the whole, and a great one. With this, 
and with his own vivid memory and bright informing spirit, he 
did it all. One thing we may be pardoned for alluding to as 
illustrative of his art. His wife, who was every way worthy of 
him, and without whom he was scarce ever seen at any place of 
public amusement, was very beautiful; and the appearance of 
those lovely English maidens we all so delight in, with their short 
foreheads, arch looks, and dark laughing eyes, their innocence 
and esprit, dates from about his marriage. They are all, as it 
were, after her,—her sisters; and as she grew more matronly, she 
may still be traced in her mature comeliness and motherly 
charms. Much of his sketches and their dramatic point are 
personal experience, as in “ Mr. Briggs has a Slate off his House, 
and the Consequences.” He was not, as indeed might be ex- 
pected, what is called a funny man. Such a man was Albert 
Smith, whose absolute levity and funniness became ponderous, 
serious, and dreary, the crackling of thorns under the pot. Leech 
had melancholy in his nature, especially in his latter years, when 
the strain of incessant production and work made his fine orga- 
nization super-sensitive and apprehensive of coming evil. It 
was about a year before his death, when in the hunting field, 
that he first felt that terrible breast-pang, the last agony of 
which killed him, as he fell into his father’s arms ; while a child’s 
party, such as he had often been inspired by, and given to us, 
was in the house. Probably he had by some strain, or sudden 
muscular exertion, injured the mechanism of his heart. We 
all remember the shock of his death: how every one felt be- 
reaved,—felt poorer,—felt something gone that nothing could 
replace,—some one that no one else could follow. 

What we owe to him of wholesome, hearty mirth and plea- 
sure, and of something better, good as they are, than either— 
purity, affection, pluck, humour, kindliness, good humour, good 
feeling, good breeding, the love of nature, of one another, of 
truth—the joys of children, the loveliness of our homely Eng- 
lish fields, with their sunsets and village spires, their glimpses 
into the pure infinite beyond—the sea and all its fulness, its 
waves “curling their monstrous heads and hanging them,” their 
crisping smiles on the sunlit sands—all that variety of nature 
and of man which is only less infinite than its Maker ; something 
of this, and of that mysterious quality called humour, that frag- 
rance and flavour of the soul, which God has given us to cheer 
our lot, to help us to “take heart and hope, and steer right on- 
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ward,” to have our joke, that lets us laugh at and make game of 
ourselves when we have little else to laugh at or play with—-of 
that which gives us when we will the silver lining of the cloud, 
and paints a rainbow on the darkened sky out of our own 
“troublous tears ;”—something of all these has this great and 
simple-hearted, hard-working artist given to us and to our chil- 
dren, as a joy and a possession for ever. Let us be grateful to 
him, let us give him our best honour, affection, and regard. 

Mr. Leech was tall, strongly but delicately made, graceful, 
long-limbed, with a grave, handsome face, a sensitive, gentle 
mouth, but a mouth that could be “set,” deep, penetrating eyes, an 
open, high, and broad forehead, exquisitely modelled. He looked 
like his works—nimble, vigorous, and gentle; open, and yet 
reserved ; seeing everything, saying not much ; capable of hearti- 
est mirth, but generally quiet. Once at one of John Parry’s 
wonderful performances, “ Mrs. Roseleaf’s Tea-party,” when the 
whole house was in roars, Leech’s rich laughter was heard 
topping them all. There are, as far as we know, only two photo- 
graphs of him: one—very beautiful, like a perfect English 
gentleman—by Silvy ; the other more robust and homely, but 
very good, by Caldesi. We hope there is a portrait of him 
by his devoted friend Millais, whose experience and thoughts 
of his worth as a man and as an artist one would give a good 
deal to have. 

When Thackeray wrote the notice of his sketches in The 
Times, Leech was hugely delighted—rejoiced in it like a child, 
and said, “ That’s like putting £1000 in my pocket.” With all 
the temptations he had to Club life, he never went to the 
Garrick to spend the evenings, except on the Saturdays, which 
he never missed. On Sunday afternoons, in summer, Thackeray 
and he might often be seen regaling themselves with their 
fellow-creatures in the Zoological Gardens, and making their 
own queer observations, to which, doubtless, we are indebted 
for our baby hippopotamus and many another four-footed joke. 
He never would go to houses where he knew he was asked only 
to be seen and trotted out. He was not a frequenter of Mrs. Leo 
Hunter’s at homes. 


We now give a few typical woodcuts. It is impossible, from 
the size of our page, to give any of the larger, and often more 
complete and dramatic drawings. We hope ours will send 
everybody to the volumes themselves. There should imme- 
diately be made, so long as it is possible, a complete collection 
of his works, and a noble monument to industry and honest 
work, as well as genius and goodness, it would be. We begin 
with the British Lion :— 
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THE STATE OF THE NATION.—DISRAELI MEASURING THE 
BRITISH LION. 


This is from a large Cartoon, but we have only space for the 
British Lion’s head. He is dressed as a farm-labourer. He has 
his hat and a big stick in his hand, and his tail innocently 
draggling tnder his smock-frock, which has the usual elaborate 
needle-work displayed. Disraeli, who is taking his measure 
for rehabilitating the creature, is about a third shorter, and we 
would say six times lighter. 

What a leonine simpleton! What a visage! How much is 
in it, and how much not! Look at his shirt collar and chubby 
cheek! What hair! copious and rank as the son of Manoah’s, 
each particular hair growing straight out into space, and taking 
its own noway particular way; his honest, simple eyes, well 
apart; his snub, infantile nose ; his long upper lip, unreclaimed 
as No-man’s-land, or the Libyan desert, unstubbed as “ Thornaby 
Waiaste;” his mouth closed, and down at the corner, partly from 
stomach in discontent (Giles is always dyspeptic), partly from 
contempt of the same. He is submitting to be measured and 
taken advantage of behind his back by his Semitic brother. He 
will submit to this and much more, but not to more than that. 
He draws his line like other people, when it occurs to him; 
and he keeps his line, and breaks yours if you don’t look to it. 

He may be kicked over, and take it mildly, smiling, it may 
be, as if he ought somehow to take it well, though appearances 
are against it. You may even knock him down, and he gets up 
red and flustered, and with his hands among his hair, and his 
eyes rounder and brighter, and his mouth more linear, his one 
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leg a little behind the other; but if you hit him again, calling 
him a liar or a coward, or his old woman no better than she 
should be, then he means mischief, and is at it and you. For 
he is like Judah, a true lion’s whelp. Let us be thankful he is 
so gentle, and can be so fierce and staunch. 








Did you ever see such a wind? How it is making game of 
everything ; how everything scuds! Look at his whiskers. 
Look at the tail of his descending friend’s horse. Look at an- 
other’s precursory “ Lincoln and Bennett” bowling along! Look 
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at his horse’s head—the jaded but game old mare ; the drawing 
of her is exquisite; indeed, there is no end of praising his 
horses. They are all different, and a dealer could tell you their 
ages and price, possibly their pedigree. 

There is a large woodcut in the J/lustrated London News (any 
one who has it should frame it, and put the best plate-glass over 
it) ; it is called “ Very Polite. The party on the grey, having 
invited some strangers to lunch, shows them the nearest way 
(by half a mile) to his house.” The “ party” is a big English 
squire—sixteen stone at least—with the handsome, insolent face 
of many of his tribe, and the nose of William the Conqueror. 
He has put the grey suddenly and quite close to a hurdle-fence 
that nobody but such a man would face, and nothing but such 
blood and bone could take. He is returning from a “run,” 
and is either ashamed of his guests, and wants to tail them off, 
or would like to get home and tell his wife that “some beggars” 
are coming to lunch; or it may be merely of the nature of a 
sudden lark, for the escape of his own and his grey’s unsatisfied 
“go.” The grey is over it like a bird. The drawing of this 
horse is marvellous; it is an action that could only last a 
fraction of a second, and yet the artist has taken it. Observe 
the group in the road of the astounded “strangers.” There is 
the big hulking, sulky young cornet, “funking,” as it is techni- 
cally called; our friend Tom Noddy behind him, idiotic and 
ludicrous as usual, but going to go at it like a man suchas heis, 
—the wintry elms, the big hedger at his work on his knees,—all 
done to the quick. But the finest bit of all is the eye of the 
mare. She knows well it is a short cut home ; and her cheery, 
fearless, gentle eye is keenly fixed, not on where she is about to 
land—that’s all right—but on the distance, probably her own 
stable belfry. This woodcut is very valuable, and one of the 
largest he ever did. 





The Conspirators. 





How arch ! how lovely! how maidenly in this their “ sweet hour 
of prime,” the two conspirators are! What a clever bit of com- 
position! how workmanlike the rustic seat! how jauntily the 
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approaching young swells are bearing down upon them, keep- 
ing time with their long legs! you know how they will be 
chaffing all through other in a minute; what ringing laughs! 
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“ AND JOCUND DAY 
STANDS TIPTOE ON THE MISTY MOUNTAIN TOPS.”’ 


And is not she a jocund morn ? day is too old for her. She 
is in “the first garden of her simpleness”---in “ the innocent 
brightness of her new-born day.” How plumb she stands! 
How firm these dainty heels !—leaning forward just a little on 
the wind; her petticoat, a mere hint of its wee bit of scol- 
loped work, done by herself, doubtless ; the billowy gown ; the 
modest: little soupcon of the white silk stockings, anybody else 
would have shown none, or too much; the shadow of puffing 
papa approaching to help her down ; the wonderful sense of air 
and space. The only thing we question is—Would papa’s hat’s 
shadow show the rim across, instead of only at the sides ? 





Staffordshire Roughs. 


BIT FROM THE MINING DISTRICTS. 


First—“ W’nt Tak’ THY QUOAT OFF, THEN! OI TELL THEE 
0l'M AS GOOD A MON AS THEE!” 

Second—“ Tuer a Mon! Wuoy, THOU BE’EST ONLY WALKIN’ 
ABOOT TO SAVE THY FUNERAL EXPENSES.” 


This belongs to a set of drawings made when down in 
Staffordshire, his wife’s county. They are all full of savage 
strength. They show how little he drew from fancy, and how 
much from nature, memory and invention proper, which, as 
does also true imagination, postulate a foundation in mate- 
rials and fact. A mere Cockney--whose idea of a rough was 
that of a London ruffian—would have put Staffordshire clothes 
on the Bill Sykes he may have seen in the flesh or more 
likely on the stage, and that would be all: Leech gives you 
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the essence, the clothes and the county. Look at these two 
fellows, brutal as their own bull-dogs and as staunch,—having 
their own virtues too, in a way,—what a shoulder, what a deltoid 
and biceps! the upper man developed largely by generations of 
arm work, the legs well enough, but not in proportion,—their 
education having been neglected. Contrast these men with 
Leech’s Highlandmen in Briggs’ Salmon and Grouse Adven- 
tures: there matters are reversed, because so are the conditions 
of growth. A Staffordshire torso on Rannoch or Liddesdale 
legs would be an ugly customer. Observe the pipe fallen round 
from the mouth’s action in speaking, and see how the potteries 
are indicated by the smoking brick cupola. 


This is delicious! What comic vis! Pluck and perspira- 
tion! bewilderment and bottom! He'll be at it again pre- 
sently, give him time. This is only one of the rounds, and 
the boot-hooks are ready for the next. Look at the state 
of his back-hair, his small, determined eye! the braces burst 
with the stress! The affair is being done in some remote, soli- 
tary room. The hat is ready, looking at him, and so are the 
spurs and the other boot, standing bolt upright and impossible ; 
but he'll do it; apoplexy and asphyxia may be imminent; but 
doubtless these are the very boots he won the steeplechase in. 
A British lion this too, not to be “done,” hating that béte of a 
word “impossible” as much as Bonaparte did, and as Briggs does 
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him. We have an obscure notion, too, that he has put the wrong 
foot into the boot; never mind. 

The character of Mr. Briggs, throughout all predicaments in 
Punch, is, we think, better sustained, more real, more thoroughly 
respectable and comic, than even Mr. Pickwick’s. Somehow, 
though the latter worthy is always very delightful and like him- 
self when he is with us, one doesn’t know what becomes of him 
the rest of the day; and if he was asked to be, we fear he 
couldn’t live through an hour, or do anything for himself. He 
is for the stage. Briggs is a man you have seen, he is a 
man of business, of sense, and energy; a good husband and 
citizen, a true Briton and Christian, peppery, generous, plucky, 
obstinate, faithful to his spouse and bill; only he has this craze 
about hunting and sport in general. 


This is from the Little Tour in Ireland, in which, by the bye, 
is one of the only two drawings he ever made of himself,—at 
page 141; it is a back view of him, riding with very short 
stirrups a rakish Irish pony; he is in the Gap of Dunloe, and 
listening to a barefooted master of blarney. The other likeness 
is in a two-page Cartoon,—“ Mr. Punch’s Fancy Ball,” January 
1847. In the orchestra are the men on the Punch staff at the 
time. The first on the left is Mayhew, playing the cornet, then 
Percival Leigh the double bass, Gilbert A’Beckett the violin, 
Doyle the clarionette, Leech next playing the same —tall, hand- 
some, and nervous—Mark Lemon, the editor, as conductor, ap- 
pealing to the fell Jerrold to moderate his bitter transports on 
the drum. Mooning over all is Thackeray—big, vague, childlike 
~-playing on the piccolo; and Tom Taylor earnestly pegging 
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away at the piano. What a change from such a fancy to this 
sunset and moonrise on the quiet, lonely Connemara Bay,— 
nothing living is seen but the great winged sea-bird flapping 
his way home, close to the “charméd wave.” The whole scene 
radiant, sacred, and still ; “the gleam, the shadow, and the peace 
supreme.” The man who could feel this, and make us feel it, 
had the soul and the hand of a great painter. 
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A MORAL LESSON FROM THE NURSERY. 
Arthur. Do you know, Freppy, THAT WE ARE ONLY MADE OF DUST? 
Freddy. Arg we? Tuen I’M SURE WE OUGHT TO BE VERY CAREFUL 
HOW WE PITCH INTO EACH OTHER 80, FOR FEAR WE MIGHT 
CRUMBLE EACH OTHER ALL TO PIECES. 


This speaks for itself. Nobody needs to be told which is 
Freddy ; and you see the book from which Arthur got his views 
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of genesis and the mystery of being; and the motherly, tidy 
air of the beds! Freddy’s right thumb in his belt; the artistic 
use of that mass of white beyond his head ; the drawing of his 
right sole; the tremendous bit of theology in that “only”—do 
any of us know much more about it now than does Arthur ?— 
only surely nobody would now say, according to Pet Marjory’s 
brother, that our Arthur, as he now sits, clean and caller, all 
tucked up in his night-gown—made of soft cotton, thick and 
(doubtless) tweeled—and ready for any amount of discussion, 
is only “ dirt.”? 


We have said he was greater in humour than in caricature 
or even satire, and, like all true humourists, he had the tragic 
sense and power—for as is the height so is the depth, as is the 
mirth so is the melancholy; Loch Lomond is deepest when 
Ben dips into it—Look at this. Mr. Merryman and his 
dead wife—there is nothing in Hogarth more tragic and more 
true. It is a travelling circus; its business at its height; the 
dying woman has just made a glorious leap through the papered 
hoop ; the house is still ringing with the applause ; she fell and 
was hurt cruelly, but saying nothing, crept into this caravan 
room ; she has been prematurely delivered, and is now dead ; she 


1 This word, in conjunction with children, brings into our mind a joke 
which happened to Dr. Norman M‘Leod, and-which he tells as only he can 
tell his own stories. He was watching some barelegged Glasgow street 
children who were busied in a great mud-work in the kennel. ‘‘ What’s 
that?” said he, stooping down. ‘It’s a kirk,” said they, never looking 
up. ‘*Where’s the door?” ‘‘There’s the door,” points a forefinger, that 
answers young Fleming’s account of the constitution of man. ‘‘ Where’s 
the steeple?” ‘*There’s the steeple,”"—a defunct spunk, slightly off the 
perpendicular, “ Where’s the poopit?” ‘*There’s the poopit,” said the 
biggest, his finger making a hole in a special bit of clay he had been fondly 
rounding in his palms ; ‘‘ and where’s the minister?” ‘‘ Oh, ye see,” looking 
as vacant as a congregation in such circumstances should, and as the hole did 
when he withdrew his finger: “ Ow’re run oot o’ dirt ;” but jumping up, 
and extinguishing for the time, with his bare foot, the entire back gallery, 
he exclaims, ‘‘There’s Airchie comin’, he’s got a bit.” Airchie soon con- 
verted his dirt into a minister, who was made round, and put into his hole, 
the gallery repaired, and the “ call” vociferously unanimous and “sustained.” 
Wouldn’t that jovial piece of professional “dirt” chew his cud of droll 
fancies as he walked off, from the fall of man to the Aberdeen Act, and the 
entire subject of dirt. 

** Where did Adam fall?” said his kindly old minister to ‘‘ Wee Peter” 
at the examination. ‘‘ Last nicht, at the close-mooth, sir” (Adam, like his 
old namesake, was in the way of frequenting a certain forbidden tree, his 
was ‘*The Lemon Tree ”—it was in Aberdeen), ‘‘and he’s a’ glaur yet,” 
(glaur being Scottice et Scotorum, wet dirt.) ‘‘ Ay, ay, my wee man,” 
said the benevolent Calvinist, patting his head, ‘he’s a’ glaur yet,—he’s a’ 
glaur yet.” 
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had been begging her Bill to come near her, and to hear her last 
words ; Bill has kissed her, taken her to his heart—and she is 
gone. Look into this bit of misery and nature; look at her 
thin face, white as the waning moon 


“ Stranded on the pallid shore of morn ;” 


the women’s awe-stricken, pitiful looks (the great Gomersal, with 
his big blue-black unwhiskered cheek, his heavy moustache, his 
business-like, urgent thumb,—even he is being solemnized and 
hushed) ; the trunk pulled out for the poor baby’s clothes, secretly 
prepared at bye-hours by the poor mother ; the neatly-mended 
tear in Mary’s frock ; the coronet, the slippers, the wand with 
its glittering star; the nearness of the buzzing multitude; the 
dignity of death over the whole. We do not know who “S. H.” 
is, who tells, with his strong simplicity, the story of “ The 
Queen of the Arena”—it is in the first volume of Once a Week 
—but we can say nothing less of it than that it is worthy of 
this woodcut; it must have been true. Here, too, as in all 
Leech’s works, there is a manly sweetness, an overcoming of 
evil by good, a gentleness that tames the anguish; you find 
yourself taking off your shoes, and bow as in the presence of 
the Supreme,—who gives, who takes away,—who restores the 
lost. 


We end as we began, by being thankful for our gift of 
laughter, and for our makers of the same, for the pleasant joke, 
for the mirth that heals and heartens, and never wounds, that 
assuages and diverts. This, like all else, is a gift from the 


1 We remember many years ago, in St. Andrews, on the fair-day in Sep- 
tember, standing before a show, where some wonderful tumbling and music 
and dancing was being done. It was called by way of The Tempest, a 
ballet, and Miranda was pirouetting away all glorious with her crown 
and rouge and tinsel. She was young, with dark, wild, rich eyes and 
hair, and shapely, tidy limbs. The Master of ceremonies, a big fellow 
of forty, with an honest, merry face, was urging the young lady to do 
her best, when suddenly I saw her start, and thought I heard a child’s 
cry in the midst of the rough music. She looked eagerly at the big 
man, who smiled, made her jump higher than ever, at the same time 
winking to some one within. Up came the bewitching Ferdinand, glorious, 
too, but old and ebriose ; and, under cover of a fresh round of cheers from 
the public, Miranda vanished. Presently the cry stopped, and the big man 
smiled again, and thumped his drum more fiercely. I stepped out of the 
crowd, and getting to the end of the caravan, peered through a broken panel. 
There was our gum-flower-crowned Miranda sitting beside a cradle, on an 
old regimental drum, with her baby at her breast. Oh! how lovely, how 
blessed, how at peace they looked, how all in all to each other! and the 
fat handy-pandy patting its plump, snowy, unfailing friend ; it was like 
Hagar and young Ishmael by themselves, I learned that the big man was 
her husband, and used her well in his own gruff way. 
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Supreme Giver—to be used as not abused—to be kept in its 
proper place, neither despised nor estimated and cultivated 
overmuch ; for it has its perils as well as its pleasures, and it is 
not always, as in this case, on the side of truth and virtue, 
modesty and sense. If you wish to know from a master of the 
art what are the dangers of giving one’s-self too much up to the 
comic view of things, how it demoralizes the whole man, read 
what we have already earnestly commended to you, Sydney 
Smith’s two lectures, in which there is something quite pathetic 
in the earnestness with which he speaks of the snares and the 
degradations that mere wit, comicality, and waggery bring upon 
the best of men. We end with his concluding words :-— 


“ T have talked of the danger of wit and humour: I do not mean 
by that to enter into commonplace declamation against faculties 
because they are dangerous ;—wit is dangerous, eloquence is dan- 
gerous, a talent for observation is dangerous, every thing is danger- 
_ ous that has efficacy and vigour for its characteristics; nothing is 
safe but mediocrity. The business is, in conducting the under- 
standing well, to risk something; to aim at uniting things that are 
commonly incompatible. The meaning of an extraordinary man is, 
that he is eight men, not one man; that he has as much wit as if he 
had no sense, and as much sense as if he had no wit; that his condiet 
is as judicious as if he were the dullest of human beings, and his ima- 
gination as brilliant as if he were irretrievably ruined. But when wit 
is combined with sense and information; when it is softened by bene- 
volence, and restrained by strong principle; when it is in the hands 
of a man who can use it and despise it, who can be witty and some- 
thing much better than witty, who loves honour, justice, decency, good- 
nature, morality, and religion, ten thousand times better than wit ;— 
wit is then a beautiful and delightful part of our nature. There is no 
more interesting spectacle than to see the effects of wit upon the dif- 
ferent characters of men; than to observe it expanding caution, relax- 
ing dignity, unfreezing coldness,—teaching age, and ‘care, and pain, to 
smile,—extorting reluctant gleams of pleasure from melancholy, and 
charming even the pangs of grief. It is pleasant to observe how it 
penetrates through the coldness and awkwardness of society, gradually 
bringing men nearer together, and, like the combined force of wine 
and oil, giving every man a glad heart and a shining countenance. 
Genuine and innocent wit and humour like this, is surely the flavour of 
the mind! Man could direct his ways by plain reason, and support 
his life by tasteless food; but God has given us wit, and flavour, and 
brightness, and laughter, and perfumes, to enliven the days of man’s 
pilgrimage, and to ‘ charm his pained steps over the burning marle.’” 





